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CHAPTER t 

INTRODUCTlON 

I 

Th£ French have a popular use of the word hisioirc in 
which it signifies a narrauve that is untrue. This is a good 
illiistradon of the extent to which a term may side-slip from 
the of its meaning. For history is not properly a 

narrative and the task of the histonan begins with the 
exclusion of matrrial which is unauthende. Pressed home 
to its ultimate derivadon the Greek historia stands for the 
judgment of a man who is wise, because he has seen. 
Herodotus and Aristotle while preserving this essential 
meaning elaborated its application, the former by defining 
the character of the material to be visualized, the latter by 
expanding the form of the judgment. For Herodotus the 
data of history consisted of facts ’tvithin the human reference. 
Aristotle, when be cndtled histories those researches which 
he pursued in biology and psychology in order to ascertain 
the nature of living things and of the soul, established the 
canon that histor>' must proceed beyond the collection and 
vcrificadon of ^ts to their interpretation by means of a 
coherent hypothesis. 

The historical methods both of Herodotus and of Aristotle 
reflected the Ionian philosophy, which had emerged in 
the sixth century b.o. as a reaction to renew'ed contact 
with Eastern learning* The astronomers of Clialdaca had 
invented the zodiac and had divided the, disc of the moon 
into 240 parts, thus dcicrtnining the portion of its surfecc 
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TRAVELS AND SETTLEMENTS OF EARLY MAN 

to be itlutnlnatcd on each day from new to full moon j the 
sun worship of the Egyptians assodated with utilitarian 
applications of geometrical jsdcnce* Hialcs the founder of 
the Ionian school was, according to Herodotus, by birth 
a Phoenician. It was perhaps for that reason natural that 
he should have assumed that the universe was ullimaiely 
composed of water and that he should have so for mistaLen 
the temper of the Asiatic Greets as to recommend tlicm to 
unite into a single nation. His successful prediction of a 
solar eclipse suggests that he was acquainted with Egyptian 
mathematics. The outlook of iiis successor Anaximander 
. was not less practical. He is credited witli the invention 
of the sun-dial and w-ith having been the first Greek carto¬ 
grapher ; his assertion that man was tike another thing 
in the bqginning, namdy, a fisli, revived an ancient Baby¬ 
lonian myth. Otherwise Anaximander led the way in 
directing Ionian philosophy towards a mechanical inter¬ 
pretation of the universe. His conception of the Infinite 
or Boundless as die first element of all things indicates 
a field of enquiry as yet lacking in definidon ; his assertion 
that within this field the origin of life is to be sought in 
the non-living is an approach towards philosophic deter¬ 
minism. The first phase of the Ionian philosophy, having 
dius provided working conceptions of rime and place, was 
brought to an end by the imminence of the Persian peril, 
which became a preoccupation of pracdcal minds and 
affected philosophers with a sense of universal instability. 
All around was change, everything was continually becoming 
something else, all was in motion like streams. Towards 
the close of the sixth century the empire of Darius, advancing 
westwards witii an orderly programme of territorial conquest 
and of local administration, suggested a solution for this 
uncertainty. The Feialaji religion based on the idea of 
conflict between the personified principles of creation and 
destruction supphed a possible Interpretation of the 
observed phenomena of change, and the Ionian school 
finally attained to the conception of an integral universe 
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informed by a single purpose aod continually recreated by 
the interplay of processes of accretion and disintegrauon, 
whereby nothing was lost. 

This monistic formula liad the defect of an imperfect 
recognition of the opposition between organic and noiganic 
ejdstcncc. The idea of a single directive purpose, tenable so 
long as this distinction remained unexplored, demanded 
reconsideration so soon as it became apparent that organic 
existence was purposive in a sense that inorganic existence 
was not. Not only ilie processes of accretion and 

disintegration greatly complicated in the case of living things 
by the phenomena of birth, growth, reproduction, and death, 
but throughout these changes life remained die constant 
assertion of an individual purpose, w'hich it was the specific 
function of the organism to fulfil. In man tiiis self- 
determination was of a singularly independent character. 
It attained to autonomy in a great number of independent 
societies, diHcrtng the one from the other in foims of govern¬ 
ment, ceremonial and moral codes. The accepted opinion 
within the societies most hospitable to Ionian instruction 
was that their instituLions were derived fiom an inspired 
lawgiver and thus rested on divine sanction. On this 
opinion Ionian teachers temporized, constructing the 
political theory that morals were fixed by taw, law by 
authority, authority by revelation. But it became obvious 
that this construction by no means covered the facts. On 
the one hand it was patent that in proportion as societies 
excelled in afiluencc, culture, and autonomy, their progress 
had been spontaneous; on tlie other hand it was idle to 
suppose that the elevation of a tyrant, whether by conquest 
or by revolution, was other than an assertion of individual 
initiative. Unable to compose these oppositiona the Ionian 
pliilosophy went bankrupt with the contrary declarations 
that man is the measure of all things and that justice is the 
will of the stronger. 

It was natural that Herodotus, bom in the seclusion of 
ilic Carian highlands W'hen die Ionian monism was still 
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solvent, should address hknself to ihe task of describing the 
secular struggle between East and West, that had cul¬ 
minated in the d efeat of the Persians in the battles ofPlaUca 
and Mycale, with unshaken belief in a singte directive 
purpose and with the intention of respecting it throughout 
its manifestations. He pursued liis investigation through 
travel, conversation with competent witnesses and the 
considtadon of written records. Of the information thus 
acquired he was prepared to admit to bis argument only 
that which he had himself seen, or wiiich was supported by 
reliable evidence and accorded with his ovvn experience. 
Other tnatetial, which he used by way of anecdote or to 
indicate the divergence of opinion, he relegated to die 
category of hearsay as unreliable though entertaining or 
curious. He held tliat it W'aa within cotnnion knowledge that 
peoples were widely separated in beUefs and customs and 
remarked that none but a madman would make sport of 
foreign usages. Herodotus was well named by Cicero “ the 
father of history.” He stated a great theme, which the 
vigour of his narrative sustained and his skill as a raconteur 
and epigrammatist enlivened. He was contTete m the 
presentation of his facts, generous in the illustration of their 
background. He developed the historical orders of time 
and place, but was far from supposing that these of them¬ 
selves sufltccd for purposes of explanation which, as he 
rtoogmred, demands the discovery of a causal connection 
between facts. When, however, he attempted to advance 
his research to the final stage of interpretation Herodotus 
was confronted with ihc difficulty tiiai, while his dau were 
facts standing referred to human eatperience, ihe terms of 
that reference remained in his day uneitplorcd cither by 
biography, which depicts an individual life as a sequence of 
characteristic reactions to drcumstance, or by psychology 
which seeks to explain human behaviour in terms of menu! 
process. Incapable of advance along such lines of pro- 
gresave analysis Herodotus fell back on social deienninLn 
tliereby committing himself to the explanation of political 
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divergence by mcam of dissimilar revelations vouchsafed to 
inspix^ lawgivers, a conclusioii in no way corroborative of 
the conception of a single directive purpose^ and, as he 
himself feared, possibly displeasing to the gods. 

Aristotle resumed the work of the Ionian school. He 
perceived that there was nothing to add to the conception of 
an integral universe, and was content to combine through 
the recognition of four material dements the various asswnp^ 
tions of his predecessors as to the substance from which it 
had come into being. He also adopted the opinions that 
the living had origin in the inanimate and that the finally 
directive purpose h a creative intelligence, which is divine 
and enters somehow, though imperfectly, into man. He 
remained dose to the mechanica) bias of the lonlans when 
he described time and place as real existences, and time 
in particular as a vessel having contents. Within these 
postulates, of which his treatment was summary, he con¬ 
centrated on the plotting of that part of the field which the 
Ionian philosophy had tended to neglect. He devoted 
himself to the classification of the phenomena of animate 
eidstence and to the perfection of an analytic method of 
exposition. The material investigated liy Aristotle was 
concrete, and he was hostile to the attempt to represent it by 
abstraction. He repudiated the Platonic conception that 
the forms of existence were alone real and the tendency to 
reduce forms quantitatively to mathematical formulae. To 
Aristotle a form was solely and necessarily true of each 
individual existence that it ser\'cd to classify. It was 
characteristic of the existences classified by Aristotle that 
they were sdf-determined, having in virtue of thdr capa¬ 
cities for incorporation, growth, and reproduction, the 
power of maintaining life. He de^nted twdve years to the 
study of the marine &una of the Ionian coast and compiled 
no less than 158 analyses of the institutions of contemporary 
Greek cities. AristoUe was thus both a biologist and a 
historian. The most coherent hypothesis that he left to 
subsequent historians interpreted purpose as the process of 
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growth. For all stages of growth from origin to fuUiliiient 
he employed a single comprehemivc term of which the 
English cquivaSent b nature. 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation 
embraces the period extending between the first Roman 
invasion of 54 b,c. and the year a d. 731. This is in his 
Preface clearly divided into two unequal parts by the date 
a.d. 536 when, through the mission of Augustine, “ the 
English nation received the faith of Christ.'^ The earlier 
part occupies little more than one tenth of the whole work. 
It consists of a compilation from the writings of Bedels 
predecessors, and serves as a legendary background that 
admits of the same explanation as the history. Bedels own 
investigation is confined to the second part comprising the 
events of one hundred and thirty-four years, of which 
fifty-eight fell within his own lifetime. Of these strictly 
contemporary years hb treatment is so slight as to convey 
the impression that he regarded current events as imamen- 
able to hbtorical treatment, either because thdr immediacy 
limited perspective, or because direct appeal to contemporary 
common-aense fumbhed an alternative superior to hbtorical 
analysis. For history proper the sources w'erc for Bede 
either documentary, or traditional or occasional. He 
placed under contribution papal archives preserved in 
Rome and English memomnda of the form of aruiab and 
chronicles 5 he obtained much information fmm selected 
correspondents and from conversattons with eyewitnesses 
and with men whose eminence rendered their testimony 
credible. Moreover, '** as the true rule ofhbtory requires,” 
he “ laboured sincerely to commit to writing such tl^gs as 
1 could gather from common report/’ Bede concluded hb 
hbtory with a chapter on the “ present state of the Eng lish 
nation.*' He remarked that the “ disposition of the times ” 
was peaceable and calm.” The Hets were rejoicing “ in 
being united in peace and truth with the whole Catholic 
Church.” The Irisli wca^e IHendly ; the Britons, though 
opposed both to the English and to the orthodox Church, 
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were in no way formidable. There was in Northumbria a 
strong inclination on the pare of the laity, both noble and 
simple, to loT^ake martial discipline Ibr Ute monastic life. 
” What will be the end hereof, the next age will show. This 
ia for tlie present the state of all Britain ; in tlte year since 
the coming of the English into Britain about 285, but in the 
731st year of the incarnation of our Lord, in whose reign 
may the earth ever rejoice ; may Britain catult in the pro* 
fession of his faith; and may many Islands be glad, and 
sing praises in honour of his holiness I ** 

To Bede, tlicrcforc, the present suggested a hopeful 
outlook towards the unwritten future. To instruct posterity 
in the sequence of situations which had led to this general 
welfare appeared to him to ofler the best security for its 
permanence and diRitsion, As to the modve pow'cr, which 
had thus given unity to the peoples a^embi^ in Britain, 
Bede had himself no doubt. £om in the year of the Council 
of Hertford, “ the first collective act of the English race," 
educated in the monastery of St. Peter and St. Paul at 
Jarrow', where, as he remarks, he spent all the remaining 
time of his Ufe, he could trace the present peace and order to 
no other cause than to the benevolent will of God ac tin g 
throiugh His chosen ministers of the Catholic Church. But 
for them the English nation would have had no existence. 
As Ii existed, it had no history which was not ecclesiastical. 
The aim of his investigation w-as thus simply to set forth in 
kind and in order the operations of divine purpose, which 
had in his own day culminated in general peace and good¬ 
will, To the ripe scholarship and candid judgment of Bede 
this exposition was attended with considerable difficulties. 
In the first place it was obvious that the organized authority 
of the Catholic Church, which perpetuated in Rome the 
memory of Si. Peter, the Prince of Apostles, had not been 
the soic channel through which the divine purpose had 
operated. There was a collateral and more primitive 
tradition of the Church distinguished by autonomous 
Christian conununides, an accommodating discipline and 
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an extraordinary cIScieucy in missionary enterprise. For 
tiiis unditioa St, Pad^ the Apostie to lEc Gentiles, stood as 
the example and patron. Thirdly, there were miraculous 
and unorganized operations of divine power manifested 
through the persons of holy men and women, and even 
through contact with their bodies after death. Miracles in 
the time of Bede carried conviction to simple minds and 
stimulated faith. Clearly, therefore, the fulhimcnt of divine 
purpose was by no means dependent solely on apostolic 
tradition. Far from evading this difficulty Bede, having 
subjected it to consideration, ffiund cause to rely largely for 
purposes of exposition upon w'hat were for him credible 
instances of the direct and miraculous intervention of divine 
power. It was mainly for such Instances that he drew upon 
earlier sources for that part of his work which is antecedent 
to the mission of Augustine ; he abundantly utilized materiai 
of the same character in that part of his work in which he 
summarized contemporary experience. As to the traditions 
of St. Peter and Sl Paul, he found these to have been neither 
coincident in time or place nor identical in ffinction. In 
panicular tliere was the discrepancy that while in the past 
organization might be seen following in the wake of missioa-' 
ary effort, that order was in the present reversed, so that 
miasionary endeavour appeared to be no longer the ante¬ 
cedent but the consequent of organization. Finally, whilst 
candour required a true account of divine revelation, 
equally sacred and miraculous whether through or without 
apostolic mediation, an imperfect expeeition threatened to 
disturb the present baimony. Of the three chief parties to 
the auspidotu union of Christ’s Church in Britain the 
English laity, the Roman clergy, and the northern Piets, 
the first were representative of direct revelation, the second 
of orthodox, the third of heterodox tradition. It fell to 
Bede, himself of the second party, and therefore liable to 
the suspicion of bias, to draw the conclusion that as in the 
past missionary enterprise had multiplied revelation, so in 
the present the Catholic Church had incorporated all 
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manifestations of divine bcncvoleoee- 11 was^ Lherdbre^ 

Bede’s intention to allow the facts to speak for themselvca. 

Immediately^ after the Preface In which Bede distinguishes 
compilation from history and supplies a critical account of 
his sources for die latter, he proceeds to a topograpMcal 
survey of Britain and Ireland. His history ends %viih a 
chronological recapitulation, on which he remarks : ** 1 
have thought fit to sum up those things, which have been 
related more at large according to the distinction of the 
times, for the better preserving them in memory/' He thus 
gives prominence to the orders of place and dmc, and to the 
|<^cal division of liistoricaJ situations. The central thread 
of his cTsposition is contained in his second, third, and fourth 
books winch deal with the mission of Augustine from Rome, 
and the w-ork of his official successors ; with the missionary 
labours of Aidan, Cedd, Chad, and \Vilfred, accepted but 
not inspired by the Roman Church ; and with the acluevc* 
ments of Theodore, appointed Archbbhop in order to 
establish religious orthodoxy throughout the ^igltslt CJmrch. 
This sequence Is sustained by the recurrent theme of miracles 
effected through these men and through their converts. 

On book four Bede concentrated all his powers of descrip’ 
tion, narrative, and exposition. He expaiidcd the situation 
through a series of accounts of missionary enterprise amongst 
various peoples, tliat cause Mercians, Piets, East Saxons, 
South Saxons, and Northumbrians to pass before the mind . 
Miracles arc recorded ; altcmattom of monastic, diocesan, 
and evangellsdc activities in the lives of eminent churchmen 
serve to attest the versatility of the servants of the Catholic 
Church. This descriptive material is constructed round the 
life and ivork of Theodore of Tarsus, a man weU instructed 
in worldly and divine literature, as also in Greek and Latin, 
of known probity of life and venerable for age, being sixty- 
six years old,” It is not surprising that Bede the scholar 
mass priest of Jarrow should recognize a signal manifesta¬ 
tion of divine guidance in the selectioti of a native of 
St. Paul’s ov^n birthplace in Cilicia to establish in England 
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the discipliiu!, unity and learning of the Church founded by 
St. Peter at Rome. Ttie personalitj- and achievements of 
Theodore dominate book four. His qualiheatmns and 
appointment; his early visitations throughout the island ; 
how in his sixth year, at the Council of Hertford, lie secured 
the submission of the English clergy to Catholic discipline, 
and in his thirteenth, at the Coun cil of Heath field, their 
acceptance of Catholic orthodoxy ; how he was joined by 
John ; how in his fifteenth year he made peace between the 
Kings of Mercia and NorthuinberlancL Bedc*s historical 
method is objective. He collected, verified and arranged 
his facts. He saw that they cohered in situations which he 
described, that the situations ii'ere successive and not 
stationary, that through the coherence and succession of 
facts persisted uniformities. He thus employed three 
distinct orders of presentation. The first order is descrip¬ 
tive : it postulates a coherence of facts, ivhich arc citlier 
contemporaneous or closely consequent within a total 
situation ; it is through the descriptive order that situations 
arc expanded by the exercise of a mental activity, which 
Tennyson has described as ** this way and tliat dividing the 
swift mind/' The second order is narrative ; it postulates 
a succession of facts i>'hich are thus arranged in dmc ; it is 
through the narrative order that the sequence and develop¬ 
ment of situations are established ; witliout these the 
recoguitiou of persistence would be lacking. The tliird 
order is expository t it postulates the existence of uniform 
principles which arc constant though of varied application ; 
It is throi^li the expository order that causal connections 
art established ; without it history w'ould cease to be 
explanatory, description ivould subside into survey and 
narrative into chronicle. Historical method has resort to 
these orders of presentation according as at one time 
spatial extension, at another time chronological sequence, at 
another imifcuimtics inherent in facts demand elucidation. 

A method of investigation must, however, proceed in 
accordance with the character of its data. These m the 
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ca« of history are fixed by the reference to human exper¬ 
ience.. For this reason lustoHcal investigation stands apart 
from investigations limited to the material universe. Natural 
science proceeds by the exclusion of mdividual insccuiiiies 
of observation and inference, correcting for the personal 
equation. History, on the contrary, having variety of 
experience as its province, depends finally on the subjective 
controls of sympathy and insight. These efficiencies are by 
no means absent from the work of Bede. His book is an 
important source For the student of religious experience ; 
he profited by the advance made by his predecessors In 
biography, and employed with effect a biographical treat¬ 
ment ; his argument was inspired and checked by Jm 
consciom reference to the actualities of his own life. These 
are solid grounds for esteeimng Bede highly as an historian. 
On the other hand, historical explanation must remain 
within the human reference and in co-extension with its 
scope. Monastic seclusion and the character of Iiia iJiemc 
combined to limit Bede's horiaon. Hi$ facts were to Bede 
historical data because they referred not to human cx- 
perienetT as a whole, but to that part of it which for him 
stood highest because it entailed consciousness of super¬ 
human direction. In thus attempting to explain the less 
by the greater Bede made a concession to the miraculous 
which is scientifically Impossible. 

Explanation on another plan is thus described by 
Brovmng r 

“ WcU, «r, ihe old nay'4 altered somewhat since, 

And the world wean anather aspect now: 

S ome body turiu our spy glass round, or pIw 
P uts a new lens in it; gras, woim, fly, big: 

We find big things are made of little things, 

And Uule things go tesening till at lost 

Comes God behind them. Talk of luouiitniiu now ? 

Wc tnlic of TTwi tiM ihiit heapis the mountain, t&iiei 
That throng the mould, ancl God that di e mites." 

In other words, it is possible to proceed towards pliilosophic 
umpMcation by subjeedng the data under investigation 
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to an analysis of iitcrcasirg penetration. So often ^ 
auliienticated (acts fall to fit with a current hypothrais 
there arises the necessity of renewing the search for orig^ 
in order that facts and their intcr-Telations may he stu^^ 
in their most simple terms. From such fiindamcntal enquiries 
we may hope to attain to a reconstruction of knowledge 
surpassing the arbitrary limitations of isolated sciences and 
to achieve an exposition in more complete and accurate 
correspondence with the character of our materials 

The three primary aspects of human experience are 
those of consciousness, continuity and individuality. To 
the plain man apart from these assumptions his ovin life and 
the lives of others become void. Let him attempt to suppose 
himself unconscious and he will be without assurance that 
he exists j let him relinquish the idea of continui^ and he 
becomes an inexplicable creature of the moment, incapable 
alike of retracing his experience ht memory or of enrertajn- 
ing projects for the future j let him negate the idea of 
Individuality, and his thoughts, his feelings, and his actions 
cease to be his own, nor can he attribute them to any other ; 
let him deny these aspects to the experience of other men 
and he destroys any reasonable ground on which he may 
meet them cither in antagonism or in co-operation, But 
these considerations by no means comprise all that the 
human reference involves. Consaousness is controlled by 
antecedent experience which makes for automatic response 
to familiar imprcssioris. Thereby to an appreciable, but 
not to a total, extent thought, feeling and conduct ate 
detennined by die past. The apparatus of re^stratlon is 
subject to rhythmic vacillations of efficiency, whereby 
continuity is broken up into a succession of situations. 
Individuality is conditioned by temperament, a general 
ffispodtion that is possibly regulated by the action of the 
ductless glands situated in various parts of the body, on which 
they act both physically and mentally. These glands form 
a coherent system of which the derangement is recognized 
to lead to inequality of growth and mental instability. 
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The peculiar coambution of will to human experience is 
that of creaihig higher levels of consciousness^ continuity 
and individuality, wliich raise these ahov'c the cumuladvc 
and periodic orders. By the assertion of his will, a man 
may within a situation of experience select those impressions 
to which he will direct his attention, and thereby secure for 
them preferential registration, substituiing for the cumula¬ 
tive Older an order of his own, in whiclt experience is graded 
in a progressive scries of stages towards the fulfilment of an 
envisaged end. He may maintain this voluntary attention 
in prolonged resistance to farigue, utilising it for the sub¬ 
division, expansion or connection of situations and so rising 
superior to the periodic order in a logical independence 
from the fortuities of time and place. “ There is,’* says 
Kant, “ nothii^ good save a good wilL’* But to this conclu¬ 
sion the hisiorian, concerned to interpret his material in its 
entirety-, may demur. Is not Uic periodicity of fatigue, 
which finally imposes upon the 'will, as upon (he emotions 
and perceptions, the necessity of rest also good, for rest is 
restorative ? Is not the cumulative order good also, since it 
secures tlic effective registration of the impressions, which 
the volition by its acts of attention selects? But for these 
controls might not volitional energy do violence to right 
thinking, good conduct, and sound heaUh, much as a fully 
trained athlete surpasses an untrained man in tlie capacity 
to do himself an injury by ovcr-cxerdon ? Human nature 
is a constitution which may be viewed from vanous aspects, 
but from none finally to the exclusion of the remaindtjr. 
The periodicity of fatigue is an Inevitable reminder Uiat this 
constitution is not merely mental but also physical, nor U it 
any detraction from the sovereignty of the directive will 
that w-e should take into account tliat which it directs. 
For the evaluation of Imman nature we tlius require some 
term that will stand for a constitutional balance between 
function and structure. To diis organic unity in man we 
may apply the term human purpose. 

Of die three primary aspects of experience, consciouaness. 
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continuity and individuality, tliat which t$ the least cotQ" 
fortable object of reflection is the ksi. For the supposition 
that his cTcpericnce is unlike those of others toakes a man 
uneasy. He receives the impressions of isolation and of 
unreality. A human life physically unrelated to other lives 
is inconceivable and a human experience unaffected by 
other experiences, immediate or remote, would be so 
abnonnal as to stand in Aristotle^s opinion entirely beyond 
the human scale, l>ckig in lus trenchant expression that 
eillier of a beast or of a god. Thus individuality, though 
an inevitable condition of all human experience, is of itself 
rather actual than real. Common sense, having demanded 
its recognition, proceeds to demand further that it shall be 
so expanded as to remain coextensive witli any expansion 
that voUtion may effect in consciousness or concinuity. As 
h expands individuality eaters into relation with other 
human existences and thus ceases to be isolated. It is 
convenient to Imvc a term which will disdngiiish indivi¬ 
duality in this aspect of potential realization. In common 
speech we may hear a man described as having individuality 
or personality, and accept the two descriptions as practically 
synonymous. Wc infer that the man is one who, because he 
IS consistent in behaviour, may be credited mth a certain 
mental balance and a certain attitude towards his fellows. 
Tlie distinction which we should be inclined to draw is that 
a man of personality is likely to be progressive both in 
experience and in social relations, but t^t a man of indivi¬ 
duality may well l>c fixed in opinion and imiacilc in inter¬ 
course. Assuming this distinction to be just w*c may regard 
the terms as wiiiiin certain limits of equal connotation, 
but reserve the term personality for the expansion of the 
bdividual experience in a direction appropriate to human 
nature and therefore conducive to an c.xtim5iDn of common 
purpose. Wc must be prepared to concede that an infa nt is 
at birth individual, for he is then sentient and capable of 
registering impressions, and to recognize that he will continue 
to be individual so bng as he Uves. His personality is at 
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birtli latent^ bui cannot tail to grow, until he has attained 
to the fuU possession of his bodily and mental capacities. 
From that point it may continue to progress wen as religion 
teaches, sundving individuality and receiving its Full expan¬ 
sion after death, or its progress may be so arrested that a 
raan*s vision ts limited to the hope oF Fulftknent in the 

m 

persons of his cliildrcn. 


2 

The individual experience is registered in a pattern, in 
part determined by antecedent impressions, in part ordered 
by tlie selective activity of tlie svilL It is thus possible to 
regard any situation of experience as preparatory to^ a 
subsequent situation, and to distinguish as of superior 
importance situations that contribute towards a full and 
coherent apprehension of others, which follow them. It 
was clearly Bede's desire to create such a sequence for hbi 
countrj'mcn, for he was at pains to mahe their antecedent 
experience explicit and unified, in order that they might 
have a yet more effective experience in the future.^ We 
should call both Bede’s intention and the situation which he 
hoped to establish educative, and should thereby be distin* 
guisbing tlieir preparatory value. Education niay be defined 
as human experience regarded dynamically, and the aim of 
education as the promotion of human nature by liie conver¬ 
sion of individuality into personahty. These definitions 
include necessarily neither tlie concepdon of an educator, 
nor any limitation of the age of the person who may become 
cducat^. It is, indeed, common sense to reckon a person 
educated in proportion to liis unaided capacity for appre¬ 
hending the significance of a sltuaiion, and hb education 
complete only wheo there remain no further situations for 
hi» exploration. The concepdon tliat the closing yc;^ of 
life arc pre-eminently those in wtiicli a ripe expi^cnce 
should be supplemented by pliilosophic speculation is 
common ground in die educadonal theories of Plato and 
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Aristotle. The educational theories of the Buddhist, of the 
Catholic Church up to the end of the fiReenth century and 
a gnfn of the English Puritans of the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, were variously developed from the concept 
tion that the whole of life is but a prepaxa dou for an extended 
existence after death. Education may thus be a process 
conterminous with life ; but the greater and more important 
pan of education belongs to that period of life which follows 
the full acquisition of mental and bodily development. 
Until the isili and intelligence are fully capable of the 
co-ordinations necessary for the exploration of a situation, 
and bodily maturity such as to admit O'f full reciprocity in 
relations with others, die individual is occupied not so much 
in learning as in learning how to learn. 

As the analytic metliod applied to explain the facts of the 
luuveise has distinguished first organic from inorganic 
cxbtcnce, next human from other organic existences, so it is 
necessary that human naiure should itself be approached 
piecemeal, though in order to a £nal synthesis. Man is 
removed supremely from all other creatures by mental 
abilities, which render Itis experience intelligent and pur¬ 
posive in a degree that theirs is not; his physical endowment 
is by no means so remote from theirs and h indeed inferior 
in detail, though not in total economy, to that of many 
other animals. 1 n all ages and from many an gles of approach, 
man, through the medium of his thought, whereby alone he 
can values, has testified to the superiority of soul over 
body. The body is the servant, the tenement, die medium 
of expression of the soul; the body is vile, to be kept under, 
it dies, the spirit is pure, to be set free, it ** mounts upon 
high ” ; I think, ihercforc I am *’; keep the body fit that 
the mind may be fit; believe that you are in health, and it 
is so; die organization of the brain is tiic criterion for 
grading species in the evolution of man. It Is, tiiercfore, 
first with mental products that the historian as student of 
human affairs has to deal. 

It is provident in accepting a limitation to explore its 
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impUcaiions. If it be true that but for the existence of 
human purpose hisioiy, as the investigation of human 
affairt, would have no subject maiteTj it is also true that, 
iintr<ni directed towards an end, purpose is itself unm e a ning . 
There is thus within the total field of history need of an 
investigation litniicd to tlie study of the fiiMlment of human 
purpose, that is to say, of the progress of roan towra^ the 
pcrfcciitm of those abilities by which his nature is roost 
leadUy distinguished. The history of d^-ilization accepts 
this limitation. It is concerned with the processes and 
achievements whereby successive generations have assimi¬ 
lated the experience of their forbears, and have passed on 
lu posterity a legacy richer than that which they inherited 
themselves. It is within the province of the history of 
civilization to evaluate each society and each age according 
to its contribution to the future. There are peoples that 
have contributed nothing to human progress as a whole ; 
with these the historian of ci^’ilization is not concerned. It 
is clear that the history of civilization has much in common 
with the history of education. Yet it does not follow that 
the hbtories of civilization and of education, because th^ 
are both concemed with progress, arc cither coextensive in 
field or identical in the angle from which they approach 
human affain. Each can attend away from situations 
which arc rignificant to the other. It is not tor the history 
of civilizaticn a primary consideration whether the experi¬ 
ence, which produced a signal achievement of human 
thought or purpose, w'as shared generally by the contempor¬ 
aries of its originator ; il suffices that it had birth in an age 
and in a society, of which it was therefore ultimately the 
expression ; it may have been unknown to many individuals, 
intelligible to few'. To the history of education, however, 
this question of asrimilaiion is critical- Again, for the 
history of education there b no nom^ human life that 
ta barren. As childhood succeeds to infancy, adolescence 
to childhood, maturity to adolescence, there is personal 
progress, for there is, even within a society where adults 
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consistently fail to realize the promise of their youth, indivi¬ 
dual acquisition of power to deal more compFchcndlngly 
with the situations of experience. Such progress is within 
the field of the history of education, without that of the 
history' of civilization. Nor is the angle of approach tire 
same. The subject matter of the history of dviltzadon is 
made up of notable constructions In religion, morality, 
politics, science, art and industry, that of the history of 
education consists of individual increments in faith, char> 
acter, sympathy, knowledge, taste and skill, A cathedral 
church, as that at Winchester, a statute of Uherty, such as 
Habeas Corpus, a machine of destruction, such as a modem 
battleship, stand for the history of civiUzation as indications 
of cultural development, but Iiave for tJie history of cduca* 
tion significance only in so far as they have contributed to 
ilic development of human personality. Within a wider 
discussion the two views, the one speculative, the other 
practical, would doubtless prove complementary. They 
arc not, however, to be confused because, where tliey 
overlap, they are mutually suggestive, it is well for the 
student of education to be reminded whither h uman 
progress has tended and what are the conditions under 
which the widest associations of individuals in knowledge 
and purpose have been observed ; but, committed to 
pressing the study of human afialrs home to its inception in 
the individual consciousness, he cannot neglect the investiga¬ 
tion of origins about which the history of civilization is 
unconcerned and reticent, 

Tlic antiquity of education is coextensive with the antiquity 
of man. The first man, whoever he was, ivltercvcr and 
whenever he Uved, by whatever structure or appearance he 
was other than ourselves, came of a distinguished ancestry. 
He was born into the world superior to all other creatures in 
endowment. What his forbears had gained, that he con¬ 
served and developed. An organism requires air, light, 
warmth, food and drink. Failing these, it cannot survive j 
supplied w-ith these it may prosper. Of the supplies which 
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it secures it makes ils own appropriate use, growing, matur* 
ing, re-creating life after its own kind. The process of 
supplying these neccssidcs has been described as a struggle 
for existence- It is certainly full of effort i in the long run 
opportunity Is for those organisms that arc capable of 
seheing it, not for those to whom it is extended. There is a 
considerable divergence of opinion as to the contestants in 
this struggle. A detcrminisi view sets the straggle as bctw'ecn 
the organism and its circumstances : it may be argued tltat 
circumstances are prepotent j change of circumstance 
dictates organic change; there are in die material world 
changes which are catasiraphic, beyond purposive control, 
and lead to the extirpation of life ; the end of existence is 
then adjustment to circumstances since lack of adjustment 
means for the organisni withdrawal of necessary supplies, 
let nature bend to circumstance- It b ^vithin this view to 
explain the universe mechanically, ultimately purpose does 
not count. Clearly this will not do, for tljc concluaon 
negates the premises. An argument setting out to explain 
living must remain within die facts of Ufe, taking into account, 
it is true, instances both of the survival and of the disappear¬ 
ance of organic forms, but of disappearance only as in 
contrast to survival. It can include inorganic existence so 
far only as It supports the organic, not in virtue of extinguish¬ 
ing it. 

According to a second view the struggle is not against but 
within cdrcumstanccs, and the contestants are organisms of 
hostile nature, either because one prej's upon the other, or 
because both compete for a strictly timited supply of those 
th ing * that arc necessary to their existence. Of these two 
alternative interpretations of intcrorganic struggle the first 
is open to the objection that success in the struggle for 
existence would ultimately entail die extinction of the 
successful organism. If the success of a carnivorous animal, 
for instance, is to be measured in terms of the destruction of 
its prey, there will arrive a point at which its dominance has 
reduced its food supply to a level insufficiciil to sustain its 
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awn vitaJity. TJie second alimiadve also is unsatisfactory. 
If it be true that competition is strenuous in proportion to 
the experience of similar needs, then tlie struggle for exist¬ 
ence should most characteristicalty be set between individuals 
of like nature. To this comUary the phenomena of social 
cooperation, penetrating from man far downwards in the 
organic scale, present an array of contrary instances formid¬ 
able less for their number than because the purpose, which 
they subserve, is actually to increase the supply of vital 
necessiues through storage and the division of labour. Thus 
tlie hypotliedcal control of the situation by a strictly limited 
dividend of natural products breaks down. 

A third conception of the struggle for existence is more 
promising since it carries the conception of organic purpose 
one step further. In this ^-lew the struggle is not between 
competing natures, but bctw'een the individual organism 
and iu ovhTi nature ; extinction is the penalty paid by those 
forms which imperfectly express their nature j survival is 
the reward secured by those tltat express their nature more 
completely. Thus set the struggle admits of calculus. 
Within critical ritualions there are three types of organic 
response which may be characterized: ilie first, as 
accommodation witli curtailment of function; the second, 
as adjustment with defensive spcd2dization ; the third, as 
conquest, w'ith oflensive self-assertion. That is to say, the 
calculus is in terms of generosity of natural response. Within 
such situations those organisms are to be reckoned higher 
which liavc responded to circumstantial change by way of 
specialization rather than byway of curtailment of function • 
for they have at least suffered no abaiemcnt of efficiency! 
Those organisms, however, which hat-c responded to 
critical situations not defensively but through a new output 
of innate character, and have thus imposed upon circum¬ 
stances their awn purpose, are highest, for they have con¬ 
verted the critical situaiion to their own natural ends. 

Such, in common-sense estimate and also inciearingly by 
scientific detnonstraiion, is the superiority of man. Judged 
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by his control of circumstances the Wglicst in purpose of 
rII living things : who even in his bodily form has left 
unexploited more of his essential nature than any other 
animal ; who as his capacity for somatic selfdeterraination 
neared exhaustion, put up against circumstances a new 
offensive that was distinctively mental. When at some very 
distant date, which can with confidence he reckoned as not 
less than a5,tK>0 years ago, the acquisition of higher mental 
functions reached its term in modem man, the human 
offensive, ^ from slackening, gathered momentum and has 
continued in rhythmic waves of progress as to the transfer 
of experience from forbears to pwsteiity is added the aug¬ 
mented co-operation of contemporary experiences. 

The Pacific Ocean extending for fifty-two degrees on 
ei ther side of the Equator, and for eighty and one hundred 
degrees to the W'est and cast respectively of Long. i8o®, is at 
once tiic largest and most central expanse of land or W'ater 
on the surface of the earth. Around and with the basin are 
a^embled representadves of almost alt the extant varieties 
of man, togedier with many peoples of local compositian in 
which original stocks liavc been variously united cither 
through intennaniage or by participadon in common 
circumstamccs. There is no region in whicli the future 
rdationa between socicdcs arc politically less certain or 
more likely to prove critical. Along the north-western and 
north-eastern margins are opposed, in Asia, the Japanese, 
Chinese, and Indo-Chinese in North America, die Nordic, 
Alpine and Mediterranean races. Whether these popula¬ 
tions be surveyed from east to west or from north to south 
they stand for dissimilar temperaments that have found 
expression in divergent purposes, methods and achieve¬ 
ments. Within the United States of America, constitution¬ 
ally more idealistic, economically more plutocratic than any 
other Occidental nation, it is the constant preoccupation of 
statecraft to derise the means whereby a democracy, in 
which one man out of six b of foreign birth, and one man 
out of ten b black, brown, or yellow' in colour, may be 
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prepared for moral, political and industrial liberty. Along 
the south-eastern margin the free intermarriage of men of 
tvhite, brown, yellow and black races, has been productive 
of populations which have been claimed to include, for 
whatever that may be Wonh dther to the individual or 
society, the most typical average specimens of humanity. 
Tlie ejclremity of contrast is reached in the south-westom 
margin of the basin where the tiimly populated Australian 
consent, equipped with resources largely of imported 
ori^ and wholly of Occidental development, is in race and 
political organization the most exclusively Anglo-Saxon of 
the non-European territories of the British Empire. In 
modem history Tasmania to the soutli has been the scene of 
the least, as New Zealand within the basin of the south-east, 
of the most successful British experiment in the development 
of a badcivrard people. Across Uie Torres Strait, Indonesia, 
unsulted for European settlement, supports a congested 
native population of raried and for the moat part highly 
complicated antecedents. 

Few, if any, of tliese problems arc of a ^nd new to the 
Pacific region, or have there lacked solution in the past. 
Throughout the period of the scitlement of its surrounding 
continents the central basin of the Pacific was distinguished 
by a Pan-Pacific atmosphere, effective through successive 
phases both for the comporidon of disisimilar cultures and 
for the amalgamation or fusion of distinct stocks. This 
atmosphere acted on peoples whose arrival in the basin 
must be attributed to many incentives. Some came after 
vague wanderings, oihem as fugitives, others again as 
pioneers of agriculture, trade, or dominion. Those who 
sometimes decry dx-ilization on the ground that in the 
process of ^coming masters of their own souls and of that 
part of then- surroundings wliich h non-human, men liave 

the ^cific record reason to suppose that the deficiency 
which they deplore, has denved from the artificial suppreJ 
Sion of a capacity that is fundamentally human, and the 
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material on which to base a review of civilized methoda of 
instruction and administration. 


1 . ^ 

When between the years 1859 and 187O1 aniliropological 

^ societies were established successively in Paris, London, 
New York, Moscow, Florence, Berlin and Vienna, the 
attention of anthropologists was in the first place directed 
mainly to the statement and ocploraticin of problems of 
racial divergence and distribution. The need Ibr such a 
preliminary investigation was great. Popular opinion 
drew a rough but ready distinction between men of white, 
black, yellow and red colour, vaguely supposed to be 
native to the continents of Europe, Afirica, Asia and America 
respectively. DifFerences of average stature, of physiognomy, 
of growth and texture of hair were recognized ; certain 
combinations of these characters were supposed to be 
typical of certain ultimate stocks. There was the self- 
satisfied view, influenced by an uncritical acceptance of the 
Biblical account of the Creation, Flood, dispersion of its 
survivors, selection of a favoured race, which either alone or 
conspicuously expressed divine purpose, that divergence 
from European standard should ultimately be explained in 
terms of degradation. On the other liand, various de$crip> 
rions provided by travellers of peoples inhabiting remote 
parts of the earth, ran counter to the preconcepdom based 
on these rough-and-ready distinctions. The founders of the 
new science were speedily rewarded with important acces¬ 
sions to knowledge that effected a wide expansion of a field 
pieviousty limited to contemporary observation. 

In the first place, human fossils discovered in Europe in 
I the year 1857, when subjected to anatomical analysis and 
collated with others that had been discovered nine years 
previously, were found to constitute a type divergent from 
any extant race. These findings, while complicating the 
problems that centred round the origin of man, encouraged 
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the hopes that a satisfactory system of racial classification 
might be cffccteci by the application to skin pigmentation, 
hair and other characters of appropriate t^ts analogous to 
those employed by anatomists, and that such an investiga- 
tion, if pursued on a sufficient scale, might throw light on 
the stages through which man had passed in evolution 
from one or more aboriginal stocks. These expectations 
have proved over-sanguine. For it is now clear that climatic 
and other circumstances have long been active in the 
modification of tlie few remaining races that can be credited 
with unmixed descent, and there is a complete lack of 
evidence that the ancestors of modern man ever approxi¬ 
mated to the constitution of the aberrant fossil forms. This 
failure has been accompanied with a general acceptance of 
the view that it Is zoologically no longer profitable to attempt 
to classify human forms in accordance with a scheme of 
genera and species. The alternative which tor history 
remains most proinMng, because nearest to a common- 
seme view as to tiic nature of man, is that a dasfification 
may possibly be established on a scheme of variadon fiom 
tight type. In the meantime, as all students of human 
affairs must in candour acknowledge, anthropometry has 
made notable contributions to history, for it has been 
elaborated into a system wlutdi hEis rendered possible die 
accurate dcterminniion of a large number of somadc char¬ 
acters, certain variedea of which may be fkiily assumed to 
serve as an index of antecedent racial experience. To the 
historian the value of this system h in proportion to its 
elaboration rather descriptive than explanatory. For neither 
has any single character proved satis&ctory as a criterion of 
race, nor has any combination of charactm been found 
constant within peoples to whom distinctive race can be 
fiurly ascribed. This result is not surprising. The accurate 
measurement of somatic characters, can be applied directly 
only to individuals. The results secured from a number of 
individuals and for a number of somatic characters can be 
grouped by raeam of graphs ; a type thus determined can 
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be accurately desenbed. It docs not, however, follow that 
any individual svili completely corrcs'pnnd with the type of 
his group ; in proportion to the number of characters 
investigated the higher is tlte improbability that any indivi¬ 
dual will do so. Again, types may be grouped Uy means of 
^phs and a yet more general result be accurately stated ; 
in proportion to the number of types investigated is the 
probability that no singte type will correspond %vitfa the 
composite type. It is clear that the application of such a 
method must be partial, and that its results must in pio- 
portion to their generality be proximate. The second body 
of evidence that came within the early survey of the 
anthropological societies was of an order that, sinrj it ^vas 
made up of purposeful modiGcations of circirnismuce, may 
conveniently be termed cultural. In the year 1838, a 
Frenchman, Boucher de Perthes, had pnbibhed a work 
entitled Dt la Criatian, Essai mr UOrigim #/ la ProgttssiOH ihs 
in which he afhrmcd bis belief in the traditional 
theory that a primeval race of men had been destroyed by 
the Flood, and gave an account of human implements 
tvliich he had discovered in the valley terraces of the Somme 
in association witli okcous remains of animals long extinct, 
and by him supposed to be of antedauvian date. This was 
not the first discovery of the implcraents of early man, but 
the acceptance of the authenticity of the Somme discoveries 
by the Royal Society of London in 1859 created a new 
department of anthiopological study. Archteology was 
capable of supplying much that the anthropologist as yet 
lacked. It was concerned with the past, disclosed surprising 
fimilarities rather than unexpected divergences. By employ¬ 
ing a stratigraphical method, akin to that of geology, il was 
capable of calliBg into contribution a further science to 
supplement anatomy in adding precision to research. It 
had, moreover, an obvious affinity to history, for it opened 
up a field that was intermediate between man and his 
cxtcnial surroundings. The archatological record was, 
however, of a character that could liardly fail to be 
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imperfect. Rdics of the past were for all periods greatly, 
and for early stages almost solely, composed of imperisliable 
materials. Yet it was reasonable to suppose that the men 
who had laboriously diipped flints made at least an equal 
and possibly a more spontaneous use of other materials of 
earth, fibre, wood, bide or sinew. Thus tlie organic and 
cnhiual evidences ^ve^e alike incomplete, the anthropo¬ 
metric and stratigraphical methods alike incapable of 
dealing flnally even with the available data. Anthropology 
had need of some more concrete assemblage of facts 'iviihin 
which conservation, modifleadon and transmission both of 
race and of culture could be observed in concurrent detail. 

Anthropologists were well aware of yet a tlurd held, in 
urgent demand of exploration, w'hich had to a high degree 
this quality O'f presenting an assemblage of facts, racial and 
cultural, in the concrete and under circumstances definitely 
deterrained as to place and rime, observable, moreover, in 
function and not as inanimate rclit^ of the remote past. li 
was apparent from the observations of travellers, traders, 
misrionaries, colonists and government offleiah that societies 
of almost every degree of cultural progress, from primitive 
savagery to the most highly developed civilization, ^verc in 
contempoTaneous existence in various parts of the world. 
Tlic majority of available reports were unsysiemnric, or 
systematized to another end. Tltose of travellers were 
cursory; traders were not greatly interested in the native 
use of products, which it was their own purpose to market 
eliscwhcTe; missionaries were zealous for religious conver¬ 
sion \ colonists were concerned in the appropriation and 
devdopment of estates, government officials In administrative 
problems. Each w-as somehow', with or without intemion, 
an agent of change. Even under favourable drcumstancea, 
when the imentiems of tfic intruders were amicable and 
their purpose eidier humane or scientific, civilization was 
destructive. As ofteit as it marched with savagery its effect 
on savage peoples was that of physical and moral indiges¬ 
tion. Race degenerated under the influences of disease, 
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alcohol and tribal vvariarc ; moral stability viss shaken by 
the iinseloctlve imitation of cultural elements derived from 
a widdy different complex of social values. Thus ground 
I of the utmost importance to antluropological science was 
I being rapidly and irretrievably lost. Research, which 
might extend the material for anthropometric survey or for 
archxologicat classification^ was powerless to re-create 
syntheses bctivccn oiganic and cultural facts, once iltc 
societies exemplifying these had passed away. Vet it w^as 
within such natural and undisturbed syntheses that anthro¬ 
pologists must seek for light on material, wltich they liad 
already in hand, and on other material, which, as they 
were Ix^inning to realize, lay as fully within the province of 
anthropology as of history, A scientific meiljod of approach 
was to be sought; obsm'eis were to be Lratned on a new 
model; if at all possible, the field must in the interests of 
science be preserved. But not only tins. The disappear¬ 
ance of savage peoples when brouglit into contact with 
civilization raised questions of great moment in the study of 
man. Ultimately, the science of anthropology u-as con¬ 
cerned with human values piiysical, mental and material. 
Peoples once healthy and prosperous, also, as it transpired, 
surprisingly law-abiding and religious, w'ere disappearing 
because their hcaltli, prosperity, customs and beliefs were 
not of the same character or protected by the same sanctions 
as those enjoyed by more favoured peoples, Tlic assump- 
ttoin that tliey were physicaily degenerate or morally bad 
was not supported by interna! evidence. 

For tile; exploration of the new fields an indispensable 
quaiiiicatjon ivas tliat of linguistic proficiency; for the 
ability to converse with natives is the necessary passport of 
the obset^^er to tlit penetralia of group organization and of 
individual experience. Anthropologists turned to the con¬ 
temporary science of philology and found cause to aceept 
its conclusions ivith reserve. Amongst savage peoples 
language exists in the form of dialect, and the attempt to 
reconstruct parental languages from this fundamental basis 
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presented forcoidEble difficulties. The currency of a dialect 
is so limited by local isolation as lo subdivide the Held of 
observation into small areas and the contribution of a 
single observer to a regional survey was thereby narrowly 
limited. Moreover, the dialects of adjaceiu groups were 
found in some regions to be so entirely lacking in lin g i y g de 
affinitj' as to argue derivation £rom entirely different forms 
of speech. Even where conditions were favourable to the 
hypothetical reconstruedon of the parent language the 
value of the evidence which might thus become available to 
the anthropologist was relatively small. linguistic data do 
not of themselves supply reliable indications as to radal or 
cultural antecedents, and at best rank solely for corrobora¬ 
tion. ^^Iiilst similarity between the structure of languages 
is suggestive of former groupings of population it is reticent 
both as to the date, locality and density of these; 
similarities of vocabulary are ev'cn less conclusive, for they 
may signify but a temporary contact in the past or the 
intrusion of an alien inliuence from outside. The evidence 
to be derived from linguistic divergence, of which dialect Is 
the clearest, and for the history of education much the 
most important indication, is positive only in so far as it 
testifies to the emergence of local systems of values, which in 
origin derive not from collective but from individual experi¬ 
ence. Competent observers of retarded peoples have 
remarked ihc surviv'al in ritual of archaic words of for¬ 
gotten meaning, the abundance of synonyms employed in 
oratory’, the popular dependence on gesture to communicate 
the detail of a situation of ordinary importance, and the 
conservative character of the vocabui^ of domestic occupa- 
nons. Thus each of the three logical functions of language, 
communication, precision of thought, sclf-focpresston, neSu 
to be studied under circumstances of vital importance 
Sudi ^cumstanccs attach mainly to tlie exigencies of an 
indtndual life, and reach maximum illuatmtian in men of 
commanding personality. 

It has been computed that the economic stage of savagery, 
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a ^^ndition of vagrancy, dependence for sustenance on the 
produce of nature and Jack of legal sanctions, is cap¬ 
able of associating an average population of three hundred 
and fifty individuals; but that, since the area of territory 
required to support at this stage a single hunter is according 
to the nature of the country and of its food products from 
10 to 78 square miles the effective groupings of population 
for !ow«t savages are actually far smaller. Tliat barbarism, 
a condition of settled habitation, supported by the arts of 
agnculture or pasturage or both, hereditary leadership 
customary legal procedure, is capable of supporting In 
average society of 442,000 indlriduals j and that an area 
capable of supporting 3 sbgle hunter might suffice for the 
sustenance of a thousand farmen. That dvilbation, 
^linguishcd by the ability to construct written records, the 
dwelopment of industry and commerce, the estabhshmeat 
of deliberative legislative and judicial assemblies and of an 
administrative service, is capable of supporting far greater 
integrations of society. The average populations of the live 
most progr^sive and populous of modem peoples antount 
to eighty miUions; the Briusli Empire occupies about one 
quarter of the habitable surface of the earth and ib popula¬ 
tion exceeds one quarter of the estimated number of the 
hum^ race,* vfithtn an area of 70 square miles the 
popuiatioii of London exceeds eight millions. Sucli tremen¬ 
dous aggregations of population, the product of individual 
thought, purpoM and need for community of eitpericnce are 
not to be explained as instmetiw but as voluntary ■ as such 
they are a singular affirmatiou of the nature of man* 

Savagery is a condition of fixed values, w-herein conserva- 
tira IS generally accounted good, change bad j and of few 
abstractions, least of aQ do savages easily draw an antithesis 
tw(^ tlie inditddual and society, E.xistcnce is precarious 
^uaJjy for each and for all membera of the group, who live 
angcr^sly close to dieter, by fikminc, pestilence and the 
act of God. An individual passes through crises from the 
cradle to the grave, at birth, in infancy, at puberty, marriage, 
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parenihood and death, orcasiom of danger to be safe¬ 
guarded in the interests of the whole community'. Savagery 
has been compared with childhood, barbarism may more 
aptly be compared wLdi the turbulent instability of adoles¬ 
cence. It is a level thin which increase of leisure, due to the 
assurance of the food supply and the growth of property, 
opens a career to talent and values are frequently remade. 
It is perhaps through apprehension of hazardous innovations 
that barbarians are commonly at pains to conserve the past 
by coimnunicating their beliefs and practices to their 
children, whom they often subject to a discipline of great 
severity. 

From the great cities of modem civilization crisis is never 
absent. Youth and strength flock thither to confront it, 
confideni that they will find thdr opportunity and seize it. 
Hence an intensity of the struggie for csistencc unknowm 
either to savagery or to barbarism. Fublic opinion holds 
that the dreumstanccs of no individual should within a 
civilized community be permitted to become catastrophic- 
Govcmmeui, pliilanthropy, and medical science co-operate 
in salvage. Progressive peoples thus possess an experience 
of the human struggle for existence, which they should be 
ready to use. We may conclude that in contacts between 
peoples of higher and lower development the onus of 
responsibility for establishing relations which are sym¬ 
pathetic and co-operatjve rests with those who have gotte 
fiirihcst on the road of human culture. 

But it tvculd be Insincere to represent tills obligation as 
solely dictated by sentiments of extraneous phikathropy. 
\Vhatcx‘cr may be the considered Judgment of the future, 
the common sense of the present holds die European war of 
1914-1918 to liave declared civilization on many accounts 
insoivent, an opinion endorsed by the recent depreciation of 
European prestige in the Orient, Out of the ashes of that 
conflagration have emerged two great educational demands. 
One is for an adult education which shall be not merely the 
maldng good of a system of Instruction acknowledgt^ to 
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have been defective In the past; nor the replacement of 
individuals in possession of such instrumental knowledge as 
was ihdia when they quitted school; nor the remedial treat¬ 
ment of those who in eairly adolescence have Ibund them¬ 
selves committed to occupations leading for the expansion 
of personality nowhere; but for all an opportunity to 
standardize their experience in mature life, and to cherish 
the ideal of purposive and intelloctual liberty. To those 
active in response to this demand the study of uncivilized 
education, in many respects ihc converse of modern practice, 
may be not without discipline and encouragement. The 
second demand is for an educational policy to be de\'e[oped 
by civilized peoples tlxat, under the League of Nations, have 
accepted mandatory powers in respect of hitherto un¬ 
progressive peoples, and liavc interpreted their trust in 
terms not of exploitation but of development, For this 
crusade, underta^n from considerations of political prudence 
but to be pursued as a manifestatioo of goodwill, it is desir¬ 
able that public sympathy and understanding should be 
enlisted. It is well tliat Occidental dvilmdon should be 
defended from the imputation of destructive efficiency, even 
whilst its solvency remains in doubt. But the responsibility 
of the powers becomes more formidable the more closely it 
is examined. There is no one programme dial can in 
application fit the needs of peoples of different cultural 
stages, hardly one suitable to peoples of the same cultural 
level but of divergent experience, Govemraeni has need of 
men competent to investigate the customs and aptitudes of 
unsuccessful peoples. History has perhaps something to 
gain by the application of standards which obtam within 
the science of education. 
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THE PRIMATE SUCCESSION 

I 

History opens towards tlie close of Uie Pliocene division of 
geological time, when the surface of the earthy tong troubled 
by volcanic disturbances and the uplift of mountain systems, 
was comparatively at rest and die land masses of the world 
had assumed almost their present altitudes and configuia-^ 
tion. At a conservative estimate the Pliocene division was 
some 500,000 years ago succeeded by the Pleistocene, in 
which the most elevated regions of North America, Central 
Asia and North, Central and West Europe passed under 
three or four distinct glaciations, that reduced wide expanses 
of adjacent territory to sub-Arctic conditions. These 
periods were separated by much longer interglacial phases, 
when the ice retreated behind its present confines, and the 
areas of previous devastation supported a rcneived and 
progressive vegetation. 

or all human fossils iliat which must on the geological 
evidence be accounted the most ancient is a skull that was 
taken from below a tuid-Pliocene bed of lava in Calaveras 
County, California. These remains indicate an individual 
of the North American variety of modem man. The 
exploration of the Red Crag, a Pliocene formation in Britain, 
has disclosed witltin its higher levels at FoxhalJ, near Ipswich, 
two undisturbed horizons containing scattered flints ; of 
those m the upper Jjoriion some had been chipped into 
shapes serviceable as implements for scraping and for 
boring, olheis had been burnt. Taken as a whole, the 
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Foxhall evidence suffices for the rccoguiiion of both hori;H>n 5 
as ancient habitation levels, once occupied by men practised 
in the vEse of fire and in the manufacture of tools. East 
Anglia has so far yielded no skeletal remains contemporary 
wi^ these cutniral data. In the present state of our know¬ 
ledge there is no ground ffir assuming that East Anglian 
man not, like the Calaveras remains, of modem form. 

Fragments of a skeleton disco’s'cred near the village of 
Trinil, in Java, belong on the evidence of the associated 
flora to the early Pleistocene, These remains are in the 
opinion of all authnriiiea more nearly those of a man than of 
an ape. The skull is long, low and furnished with heavy 
brow ridges. In these characters it resembles the chim¬ 
panzees and gorilla, great apes now indigenous to Africa, 
rather than the orang-utans of the Malayan region to which 
it belonged. The brain case, however, departs in capacity 
and indentation from Uiai of any known ape, indicating a 
brain in voltime Ibur-fifUis greater than that of an adult male 
gorilla, and fumiahed with an eapansion of those surface 
areas, which arc of latest development in the human child 
and enable roan to distinguish, comprehend and originate 
articulate speech. The straightness and length of thigh¬ 
bone of thi< individual, which lias lieen named Pithco 
anthropua crectus, and appears to have been a female, 
have iKcn taken to indicate that it was of a stature some¬ 
what exceeding modem European average, and that it 
walked erect. The thigh-bone had an outgrowth due to 
disease or to a wound of long standing; survival in this 
condition is suggestive of sympathetic and intelligent 
companionsliip. The evidence for the remote bond that 
unites man in common ancestry with the apes has accumu¬ 
lated chiefly round a point prior to the emergence of 
anthropoid form. It is to be assumed that from that point 
descends in the evolution of man a tong line of forlicars, 
w'ho were less than human, followed by a much shorter line 
of definitely human ancestry. If transit from the pre-human 
to the human be dctcnnini^ by the acquisition of ability to 
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establish relations beyond the scope of a purely animal 
existence, Pithecanthropus, whose claim to humanity is 
chiefly intellectual, had crossed that threshold. Never¬ 
theless, the Triiill remains represent,, though not the earliest, 
much the least elective form of man known to science. 
His habitat was probably favourable to an e-xistence of 
extreme simplicity ; ^ve are without trace of any of his 
cultural attainments. 

It b obvious that these first data of history arc partial and 
discontinuous. The human record is similarly incomplete 
throughout the Pleistocene. Cultural and organic remains 
continue to support each other inadequately far into post- 
glaeial time. Pleistocene man is known to us iJuough his 
fossilized remains in six distinct forms. Of these one is 
modem iu the sense that all human bones of post-glacial 
date and all extant races may be classlhcd witldn it, but not 
in the sense of recent emergence ; for it has, so far as we 
know, of all forms the highest antiquity. Its continuity is 
not remarkable than the width of its early distribution. 
During the Pleistocene modern man penetrated not only to 
America but also to Australia and to the extreme south of 
Africa, whence no other forms have so far been reported. 
The discussion of modem man is less tlian that of any other 
form subject to restriedons of time and place. The remain¬ 
ing five forms of man are not known to have survived the 
Pleistocene ; in contrast with the modem form they may be 
termed archaic. 

Authorides are in agreement that the modem form, 
distinguished as Sapiens, stands by reason of complexity of 
brain at a higher level of mental efficiency than any other, 
and that the characters which variously differentiate the 
archaic forms arc “ low,** that is to say, highly diveigeut 
from corresponding characters in the most successful varieties 
of modem man. Most of tltcsc low characters approximate 
to bodily spccialu^tiona typical of the higher apes. They 
also agree that, irith one dubious exception, the relation of 
the archaic forms to Sapiens cannot be ancestral. The 
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divergences have gone beyond the point from ivhich the 
anatomist can assume recovery, either tlirough radical 
change of circumstance or selective cross mating. Of the 
live archaic forms three, Hcidcibergcnsis, from Prussia, 
Rhodes]ensis, from Nortliem Rhodesia, and Neandcrtalcnais, 
from West Europe and Syria represent an ascending scale 
in human efficiency, and it has generally been assumed that 
they, logciher with Sapiens, are to be traced to a common 
descent from a hypothetical form that is known to anthropoU 
ogisis as Homo. Of the tv%o remaming archaic fonm all 
aifthoritics concur in excluding the Javan Pithecanthropus 
from this descent and in tracing his ancestry back to a 
point antecedent to Homo; Eoanthnopus, from the British 
South Downs, is anomalous. Judged by the stiape of his 
jaw he is yet more ape-like than Pithecanthropus, judged by 
ihc shape, though not by the capacity of his brain-case, he is 
more modem than Neandertalcnsis. Although the anat¬ 
omical evidence is sufficient ricither for determining the 
order of emergence, nor for Hxing the reiadonships of the 
forms of man, it is generally to the effect that the Pliocene 
and Pleistocene divisions of time were critical for man and 
the Pleistocene catastrophic for archaic forms, that had in 
surrender to circumstance taken on spccialiaations dis¬ 
tinguished by apc-Iikc characters that in the modem form 
from Calaveras man downwards have been repressed. The 
term archaic may then be defined as a designation applicable 
to specializations distinguished by throtvback to characten 
which in process of evolution have ceased to be natural lo 
the most successful representatives of the human stem. 

Failing any clear mterreladon between the facts \sith 
which the human record opens, and in view of their great 
anticfuity and extreme regional separation, the obvious 
expedient is to refer them to a wider unity, within which 
they may, in correlation with other facts, acquire a signifi¬ 
cance wWch they lack in isolation. Tliis unity, wliich may 
be termed the !^mate Succession, is contained ivithin the 
associated data of geology and zoology, which prcfvide 
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chronol<^ca], and of gcographyr which provides topological 
infonnation. 

The zoologica] order of Primates embraces two sub¬ 
orders termed on account of tJicir culmination in highest 
tj-pes, Lemuroid and Anthropoid. The former comprises 
three families, Chiromyids, aye aye 1 Tarsiids, tarsiers; 
and Lemurids, lemurs: the latter five famiUes, Hapalids, 
marmosets ; Cebids, American " monheys ” ; Cercopi- 
tliccids, baboons and Old World ** monkeys **; Simndg^ 
gibbonsj orang-utans, cliimpanaees, gorilla ; and Hominids, 
man. In present distribution the Chiromyids are confined . 
to Madagascar, the Tarsiids to Indonesia, the Lemurids to 
the tropical forests of the Old World- The Hapalids and 
Cebids belong solely to the forest areas of C^traJ and 
South America. Hie Cercopithecids are widely scattered 
over the tropical and sub-tropical rt^ons of South-east 
Asia and of Africa. Tlie Hommids alone arc of ubiquitous 
habitat. All evidence points to the Northern Hemisphere 
as the cradle of the order. 

Geologists distinguish a succession of Eras of time. In 
the last of these termed Cainozoic, mammalian forms of 
animal life became dominant and so gradually representative 
of species now extant, that the divisions of tlie Era are 
designated Eocene, Oligocene, Miocene, Pliocene, Pleistocene 
and Holocene, according to the increa.se in the proportion 
of modem forms. Tlie duration of the Cainozoic Era has 
been variously calculated. Computations based on the accu¬ 
mulation of surface dqiosits liave provided estimates of 
4,aoo,ooo and of 6,380,000 years. Another based on the 
formation of lead through radio-activity in rocks has furn¬ 
ished ortreme estimates of 50,000,000 and of 15,000,000 
years. To the Eocene division, which all authorities concur 
in ri^arding as of great length, the lower of these radio¬ 
activity estimates has attributed a duration of 7000 years 
almost equ^g those of the Oligoccne, Miocene, and 
Pliocene divisions taken together. Primates are known to 
us throughout the Era : Lemuroids from the Eocene. 
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CcTtopithedds and Simiids &oin the Oligocene, Cebida 
from the Miocencj Hapalids and Homimds from the 
Piioccnc. 

The dominance of mammaifi in the Cainozok Era wa;s t he 
sequel to a long-established ei>’olutioD of mammalian frinns 
from a primitive reptilian ancestry. Diminudve in size, and 
greatly dissimilar from the gigantic dinosanis, highly 
specialized and hostile representatives of the same ultimate 
stock, the first mammals pursued three, possibly more, lines 
of parallel development. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the less highly organized lines developed most rapidly, and 
it is certain that the marsupials outstripped die higher 
placental mammals in distribution. Their remains have 
been discovered both in North America and in Europe in 
early formadons of the Era preceding the Cainozoic ; their 
descendants still characterize the indigenous fauna: of 
Australasia and South America. The traces of placental 
mammals, destined to replace the marsupials in the Northecu 
Hemisphere, begin to appear in the geological division 
ivlrich immediately preceded the Eocene. The forms are 
small and adapted to an insectivorous diet, which, they 
perhaps diversified by the capture of small lizards, birds, 
and weaker members of their otvTi class. 

In the Eocene a vast latitudinal ocean, with northerly 
channels, divided the land masses of the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere into two continents, of which the larger compdsod 
Central and East Asia, North and Central America, Green¬ 
land and Rritain, and the smaller Scandinavia, the North 
European plain, France, Spain and the Adas Mountains. 
A steady increase of temperature in the northern continents 
favoured die extension of tropical forests, and some of the 
primitive insectivorous mai nmflla sought safely in an arboreal 
existence. 

Life in the upper world of the Eocene forests offered to the 
arboreal mammals circumstances more favourable to spon¬ 
taneous de\'eiopmcnt than those attending existence on or 
under the ground or in tlte water. It was more safe, scarcely 
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less spatioiis ; it provided variety of diet, of tight and shade, 
of iiand and foot hold. Impressions of vision, couch and 
hearing surpassed in value those of smell. The correspond¬ 
ing ccjitxea of the brain accordingly expanded in bulk, 
attaining a \\idef range and a greater acotiacy both in 
registratiou and in muscular respionse. Many transitory 
forms, doubtless, developed amongst the arboreal mammals. 
W'c may suppose that for every successful form that became 
^tablishcd many were unsuccessful and failed to survive. 
Amongst the survivors success was proportioned to capacity 
to make a versatile use of the new environment and to the 
expenditure of plasticity rather in mental growth than in 
ph^'sical specialization. Such a constitution being at once 
highly spontaneous and malleable predisposed these forms 
to experimental behaviour, tliat was liazardous and created 
a wide range in specific development. 

The most resolute retention of primitive characters, 
combined with the highest complication of brain U found 
amongst those arboreal forms of the Eocene which became 
definitely primate. There is reason to suppose that their 
mental superiority resided above all in the growth of the 
visual and aufiltory centres of the brain, a development 
associated in the Anaptomorphid family, which was 
represented in both die Eocene continents, with (latneaa of 
face. This family in coTisct|uencc so closely approximated to 
the type of the modem tarsiers that it has been described 
as Tarrioid. 

About six inches in head and body length, the size of a 
small rat, the tarsier is furnished with a ratlike, tufted taiL 
Its body is covered with thick, soft fur, the head is large and 
round, with a small pug-shaped nose and great cars. But 
the most conspicuous feature of the tarsier is supplied by the 
enormous eyes, to which the flatness of its face gives a 
forward position, permitting of a considerable overlap of the 
separate fields of vision. To this is added the unique ability 
of luniing its head at an angle of almost 180’' with the axis 
of tlic body. Thus die tarsier can look directly backwards. 
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Aj the head turns with z. deliberate action, a liuccesiuott of 
points come within the held common to the tv^'o rclailvdy 
iirnnobilc eyes. This panoramic aptitude, which is not 
known to have been developed in any other animal, is, 
however, probably of low power, for it appears to be 
inefTcctuahy supponed by acts of voluntary attention. 
Obaervaiion of tarsiera in captivity tends to shotv that their 
experience is broken up by irregular alicmattons character¬ 
ize on the one band by apparcnily complete lethaigy, and 
on the other by abrupt, almost mechanical movements, as 
though certain situations or combinations of impix^ssions 
command their automatic response, whilst to others they 
arc almost wholly lacking in sensitivity. Such behanour 
indicates a primitive level of awaredness, which may be 
almost original in the primate order. 

Arboreal life set a limit on the number of offspring pro¬ 
duced by the early primates at one liirlh ; for in this active 
existence the mother had need of unimpaired agility during 
pregnancy and was subsequently forced to carry her home¬ 
less young widi her. llie taisier normally produces a 
single young, which is bom in such independence as to be 
capable of moving about by itself on the second day after 
birtli. To transport It the mother picks it up in her teeth 
and places it so as to cling bead downward to her abdomen, 
where it anchors itself to a posterior teat which secretes no 
milk ; it is fed at Its mother’s breasts. Of cfficicnccs that 
the growing tarsier must acquire the chief are Uioise of 
concealment by day and of agility in pouncing upon and 
dexterity in handling its insect prey by night. 

A dual importance attaches to the tarrier for the purpose 
of the present discussion. In the hrst place, this almost 
Eocene form furnishes a conspicuous and basal example of 
evolutionary arrest, in the second, the very closdy allied 
Anaptomorphid stock apparently became the progenitor of 
the five families of the higher Anthropoid suborder of 
primates, k is, therefore, pertinent to consider in wliai 
manner the tarsi er has fallen so remarkably short of its near 
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reladves in development, and in what characteis the far 
more successful Anthropoid forms arc differentiated from it. 
The most important contributioii to experience that the 
tarsLcr derives from panoramic vis on probably consists in 
the repeated regulration of impressions as to the shape of its 
own body. It may be tliat such impressions, if generally 
shared by the Eocene Tarsioids, conduced to selectivity in 
mating, and created a critical distinction between inditd- 
duah of conservative and of experimetital prodivity, w-hereby 
the latter, exercising preference for characters that were 
rather the complement than the duplicate of their own, 
became parental to a progressive progeny. 

The brain of the Eocene Lemuroids was built up by 
spontaneous reacticn to arboreal circumstance. Spontaneity 
is not, however, to be assessed solely in terms of mentality, 
but of the total organic purpose, of which the brain is the 
creation and its growth the index. It is to be estimated in 
biological tenm of growth that uivoive considemtiaa of the 
versadiity of tiie organism and of its vitality. The attempt 
to apply the method of progressive analysts to the explana¬ 
tion of a living form entails passage from the rigid to the 
plasdc elements of its consdtudon. This sequence leads 
from skeletal pattern to musculature, from musculature to 
nervous sj'seem, from ncrv'ous system to the undifferentiated 
and youthful plasms from which cellular dssues are con¬ 
stantly renew'ed. We thus stand to acquire successive 
incrcinents in our knowledge of a purpose that is never 
wholly explicit, and even in man b but partially comprised 
witliin the control of the recording and dirccdx'c brain* 
Ultimately it is neither from the visual efficiency of the 
Tarsioids, nor even from the structure of the Tarstoid brain, 
that a diagnosis might conceivably set forth m full the cause 
that separated the arrested tarsicr from more progressive 
members of the Anaptomorphid family. Such a dia gn o s i s 
would rather begin, where the analysts had ended, with an 
investigation of piasmic conditions and thence lead upward 
through a succession of increasingly complex detetmina- 
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dons; for it is in any evnlutionaiT' study a sound maxim 
that we should aim at explaining consequents thj:ou|^h 
anicccdcnts, and not antecedents tl^ugh consequents, the 
oak from the acorn, and not the acom from the oak. It is 
for history a coroliaiy that a hypoiticsis that b good for tlic 
explanation of the less is available as an analogy for tlic 
explanation of the greater, and that tJie converse does not 
hold. That which b true of the individual b likely to be not 
wholly untme of the society or of the race of which he b a 
member. We may, on the other b^d, hesitate to rdy upon 
a generalisation made from social or racial phenomena ibr 
the explanation of the individuab, which a society or race 
comprbes; for Utey, unlike society and race, have sub^ 
stance both in bodies and minds. 


2 

Climatic change at the close of the Eocene introducing 
cooler and drier conditions in the Northern Hembphere 
profoundly influenced the piimate stock. Central Europe 
suffered an abatement of temperature comparable with that 
of 15*’ of latitude. The Lcmiuolds disappeared from tlie 
Northern Hemisphere to be lost from the primate record for 
a space to which the least radio-activity estimate allots over 
six million years. Most of dtem probably perished. A 
minority scents to have made good its retreat southwards in 
the directions of Central America and of South-east and 
Central Asia in the larger continent, and of the .Atlas Moun¬ 
tains tit the smaller. 

In tlieir passage soutli the Lemuroids of America w'ere 
confronted within the funnel-sliaped cul-de-^ac of the 
central isthmus, with the critical situation of an over¬ 
crowded environment, which provoked gregarious habits 
and to which those least w'ary and most fixed in form 
succumbed. Other plastic forms of Tarsloid type became 
progenitors of the New World Hapalids and Cebids. These 
in turn became within the equatorial foETcst narrowly 
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restricted in distribution and furtlicr specialized for an 
arboreal cristence on lines divergent from Uiosc of the Old 
World apes. Their den d don follows other formuls, their 
organs of smell and of hearing are di^iimlar; the HapaUds 
have lost the power to separate their thumbs at will from 
the other digits, in the Cebids the iliumb is sometimes 
rudimentary or even absent. For these reasons the descent 
of the New and Old World apes h generally assumed to 
have been collateral, and the Hapalid and Cebid forms in 
consequence fall away &om any possible connection with 
the ancestry of man. 

The second route pursued by the Eocene Lemuroids 
through the larger condnent is a matter of inference. South' 
east Asia is possessed of a distinct fauna and b by zoologists 
recognized as a dbtinct legicm, termed Oriental. Tlib is 
the home of the tardier. It contains amongst Lemuroids, 
Nycticebiis^ the Asiatic “ slow- lemur,” amongst Anthropoids 
Nasalis larvatus, an aberrant form of Cercopitiiccid and the 
Simiid orang-utans. It is for various reasons difficult to 
suppose that tlicsc forms reached the Oriental Region horn 
the west. Tlie route thence was closed throughout the dis¬ 
turbed and critical divisions of the Ol^ocene and Miocene, 
to which must, according to the radio-activity estimate, 
be conceded a Joint dura don of not less than six milhon 
years. The taisier is an arboreal form of which the route 
must have Tain through continuous forest. Nyciiccbus is of 
an extremely sluggish temperament, paralleled amongst 
other extant lemurs only by African forms, that appear in 
West Africa at the termination of the shortest route by 
which that continent was attainable from Europe. Nasalis 
b of unique appearance, being fumbhed with a tnmk-like 
nose, and of water-bving habit, a combination not easily 
separable from tropical conditions. The orang-utans move 
slowly and with great circumspection. Amongst die SImiids 
their excessively abbreviated lower limbs show least habitua¬ 
tion to tcnestriai life and the sugar-baf doming of dtc 
crown, that gives amplitude to the rounded skull, is a feature 
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unique in apes, and of great signiflcaiice la the natural 
history of man. HuxJey remarked in this genus a closer 
approi^imation to the form and comptication of the human 
brain titan in any other Simiid. Finally the orang-utan 
has retained primitive characim of vmst and vertebral 
column which render the former less supple and the latter 
less rigid than in the two African genera of Sixniid and in 
man. Ic seems then that the primate forms indigenous to 
the Oriental Region may be taken in iilmtratlon of the 
principle of Uniform Evolution, which, as a comprehensive 
statement of colIateraJism, recognises diat under equivalent 
conditions like natures descended from a common ancestor 
tend to develop along approximately the same lines. To 
this principle it seems safe that we should assume man to 
be no exception. 

It is to be remembered tliat the greater continent of the 
Eocene contained towards the west a third inland area, 
whitlier also, it may be assumed, that towards the dose of 
the Eocene Lemuroids were likely to retreat to encounter con* 
ditions that were liighly favourable to the further development 
of young and plastic forms. Central Asia lias been claimed as 
a dtsperrion centre for lemuroids In the Miocene dtvirion of 
time, and for Hominids from the Pliocene divirion onward. 

The lateral expansion of the second and smaller of the 
two northern continents of the Eocene offered to the 
Lemuroids a retreat more khtdly than that which proved 
destructive to thdr subordo' in Central America, but less 
favourable to progressive evolution than Central Asia. 
They appear to have penetrated southwards througU 
Europe in an unhurried withdrawal before the incr^iring 
rigour of the northern climate, and by no means under such 
pressure as to dispose them, through overcrowding, towards 
gregarious habits. There remained for tltose competent to 
exercise discretion opporlumdes for selective mating, and 
the Lemuroids of Europe cither became fixed within their 
own suborder or began to evolve from the Tarrioid stock 
fonns citlier of Cercopithedd or of Simiid character. 
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tra\t;ls and settlements of early man 

The Oligocene division of time, to which the radio¬ 
activity estimate ailou two million years, was critical for the 
distribution of the European primates. In it occurred the 
first phase of the crust-foldings of the earth which were to 
detennine the modem rehef and configuration of the Old 
World, Britain became separated from Greenland. The 
Stmit of Gibraltar opened dividing the Atlas Moimtaina 
from the Iberian Peninsula. To the south the Saharan area 
rose uniting the Atlas Mountains with the Guinea Coast, 
and giving a new zoological unity to Africa. The Lemuroids 
w'hidi had gained the Atlas Mountains were thus cut off 
upon the norili. Those that remained in France and Spain 
probably perished ; in the south of France Oligoccne 
strata have yielded a single Lemurotd jaw. The new 
channel gave ingress to a great sea, which on the south 
invaded the Tripolitan area of Africa, and on the north 
occupied Central Europe. A long, slender causeway, that 
projected westwards from the Pamirs to the Balkans, divided 
thb sea into two gulfs, within the northern of which the 
Caucasus lay as an island. Along this receding causeway 
lay a line of retreat for primates from the vast inundations 
of Europe towards Central Asia. 

But for the Lemuroid jaw discovered in France the 
primate record of the Oligoccne belongs exclusively to 
Afidca. To this period may be assigned the migration 
which has rendered Gcniral Africa, from the Guinea to the 
Zanzibar coasts, the most wealthy region of Lemuroid life 
with the exception of Madagascar. Here the W^t African 
slow* lemurs or pottos duplicate Nyedeebus of the Oriental 
Region, and the long-tailed, active, and ubiquitous galagos, 
which like the Hapalids produce more than tw o young at a 
birth, arc of colonial habit, building in trees nests ^vhich 
appear to be in some degree communal dwclimgs. 

The fossil record of the Oltgocenc testifies to the early 
development of higher primate forms along a fine of migra¬ 
tion that led from the Atlas Mountains easttvards past the 
border of the Tripolitan Gulf and came to a terminus in the 
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Fayiim district of Eg^-pt. The Fayum remains are those of 
two primitive Ccrcopiilicctds and of Pro-pliopiihccusj a 
diminutive and tail-less Simud, urhich may be ancestral to 
the gibbon. 


S 

To the great Miocene division of dme the radio-activity 
estimate allots four million years. The crust-folding of the 
surface of the earth, initiated during the Oligocenc, was 
intensified in a succession of local elevations and subsidences 
accompanied with volcanic disturbances. Of so vast and 
various a period as a whole it ts clearly possible to speak 
only in very general terms. But it would seem that at one 
time or anodicr, and possibly contcmporaneoiisly, all the 
great land masses of the world save Australia became 
coherent. It is at least certain that no other division of the 
Cainozoic Era was equally favourable to great tctrestrial 
migradons. 

The migrations of animals may be graded in accordance 
with their mental content as periodic, fortuitous, impulsive 
or spontaneous. To the first class belong migrations of 
seasonal tneidence, which arc habitual in some insects and 
in many Jislies and birds. Such migrations are, so far as the 
subject is concerned, ineiiitable ; their inhibition occasions 
unrest. The level of consciousness is probably reduced 
during migration, for migrating birds, and amongst animals 
lemmings, are known to hurl themselves to destruction 
against obstacles, which they would ordinarily avoid. .An 
instinctive migranou cbaracteristtcally comes to an end in a 
situation of detailed recognition, wliich stimulates habitual 
and accurate performance. To the second class belong 
examples of vagrancy in the absence of obstacles, which, 
were they present, would control movement without the 
sensation of restraint. Thus herbivorous animals may 
graze forward in the wake of a leader, moving when he 
moves and pausing when he pauses, without other direction 
than the unimpeded line of good pasturage and without any 
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abatement of ordinary awaredness. A fortuitous migration 
characteristically reaches its terminus before an insuperable 
obstacle- To the class of impulaivc migration belong 
examples of departure from unfavourable conditiooSj such 
as climatic change, failure of food supply or the inroad of 
enemies. An impulsive migration may be leisurely or, as in 
the case of the flight of animals before a prairie fire, pre¬ 
cipitate. It is characteristically occasional, compulsory and 
dominated by the conscious search for a situation from 
which the hostile influence b absent. Spontaneous migra- 
don b of the character of a voluntary emancipation from 
restrictions, which are burdensome because they are felt to 
he repressive of natural inclinations or aptitudes. It b thus 
an expression of individual initiative and liigldy fav'ourablc 
to the systemade exploration of new siluattons. It implies a 
ie%'cl of consciousness to which few animals have attained, 
but it may be illustrated by the departure from the herd of 
such males as the rogue elephant or the mustang statflon. 
The latter b known to ranchers as a pest. It is itself 
irreclaimable and is prone to collect mares, which il guards 
from reverdott to domesdeadon. 

The great inundations of the Oligocene depleted the 
fauna of Europe. The geological record testifies to the 
total disappearance of marsupiab and to iJie survival of only 
about three mammab. The previous fauna was replaced by 
representatives of genera in most cases now extant, but in 
primidvc or collateral species. These immigrants, include 
ing early forms of elephant and of ihinoceros, began to 
arrive from Africa across the Iberian landbridge early in the 
Miocene, when the dimaic of North Europe remained 
sub-ttoplcal, and spread through France and Bdgium to the 
North Gennan plain. Africa was probably at the same 
lime receiving ungulate and carnivorous forms of Asiatic 
origin along the Arabian landbridge. Thus was set flowing 
a stream of vagrant migradon which travelled clockwise 
towards North America. As the Miocene advanced the 
climate of the Northern HembpUerc grew drier and colder, 
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winters became more severe, and plants moved southwards, 
A great belt of temperate plains replaced tlic sub»iropica] 
forests of North Asia, proNdding optimum conditions for 
grazing species, that wandered widely across the single 
continent. These conditions were critical lo the forest* 
living primates that had developed in the warm and humid 
climate of Central Asia- In the restricted forests it is prob¬ 
able that many weaker forms succumbed to famine and 
disease, others took part in an impulsive migration of 
gathering momentum towards the soutli-w'cst. 

This migration was probably effected by a succession of 
forms, of which the specialized and n on-gregarious Lemur- 
oids were amongst the earliest to migrate. Those which 
survived the journey found an asylum in Madagascar 
which received from this source, as also from Ainca, a fauna 
that though less archaic than that of Australasia connects 
closely with the Eocene. Onc-half of the entire mammalian 
fauna is Lemuroid, and this island contains three-fifths of 
the extant species of that suborder. No extant lemur 
exceeds two and a half feet In head and body length, but 
Megaladapis, an cxtinci form that survived the Pleistocene, 
attained great size and possibly equalled in bulk a large 
mastiff or the greatest of living baboons. The primate 
fauna of Madagascar also includes ifie endie Lemurid 
subfamily of the Indrisinae, the most highly organized of all 
known lemurs. Although confined to two unprogressive 
families its contribution to our knowledge of the process 
of development within the order is important, for it illus¬ 
trates tmder approximately aboriginal conditions principles 
that are apparently of general application. In attaining to 
a higher form it ivas posdble for an ape citlier to fall away 
from the right line of successful evolution by developing 
tendencies repressed in other members of its family, as did 
the Hapalids, or to achieve a useful simpUiication such as 
fitted the chimpanzee, gorilla and man to terrestrial iifo. 
Megaladapis attained for a lemur immense size, hut foiled 
to achieve a nmpUficatioD of dental formula, that has been 
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effected by all extant lemurs, and has been carried further 
in alt Old World Anthropoids. The Indrisinae, on the other 
hand, that exceed all other lemurs and also the American 
apes in lids simplification, have in their highest genus 
Indris, t^'hlch b in habit diumal and produces but one 
young at a birth, attained the highest bodily and mental 
organiration as also the greatest size of any extant lemur. 
The Indririnae arc not surpassed hy the most solicitous of 
the American Cebids in the care of their young. 

It may be assumed that die leisurely I'ctreat of the non- 
gregarlous Lemuroids l/om the diminishing forests of 
Central Asia ^vas succeeded by a more precipitate migration 
of Ccrcopiibccids. The increasing rigour of the northam 
climate '\\'as exaggerated by the uplih of the Himalayan 
massif; the tide of animal migiadon across the Arabian 
landbridgc increased in volumcn Species of extreme arboreal 
specialization may have travelled first, mothers aficr the 
manner of the Cebids bearing their clinging babies on their 
hips or back and carefully escorting their half-grown young. 
Indications of the congestion of the route may be recognized 
in the diversion easrivards to die Punjab of the ancestois of 
the modem langurs, and in the general development amongst 
these arboreal forms of gregarious habits, which belong 
neither to the Lemuroids nor to die lowest or two highest 
classes of Anthropoids. 

If the specialization of the arboreal fonns must be assumed 
to have been early, the tcTrestrta) spcdalizaticin of the 
baboons, the least highly organized subfamily of the 
CJercopitliecids, must have been earlier still. The baboons 
arc the largest and lowest representatives of their family and 
the most gregarious and ferocious of all Old World ape. 
It is possible that thdr ancestors had already in the Oligo- 
cene become, as a result of the Asiatic inundation, outliers 
from the tropical forest and frequenters of the high plateau. 
Such a condition of Ufe was likely to prove critical, making 
for the sunival of physically powerful forms, and for a 
rapid specialization favourable to the emcigence of archaic 
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characters. The baboon stock in a rapid expenditure of 
somatic plastidly became accommodated to an excluaivcly 
quadrupedal mode of progression, analogous to that of the 
Hapalt^, and developed, the Lemunds, a doglike 
muzzle together with a long and extremely flattened skulk 
Not only did these modifications retard the development of 
visual dhdcncy, but they were accompanied by a pro¬ 
jection of the nostrils, indicating a reverdon towards the 
primitive dominance of tlie olfactory sense. Tlierc is ^viihin 
tlic primate succession possibly no more striking contrast 
than that between the diminutive Sirniid Fro-phopilliccus 
and the baboon form, which may be contemporary dcvclojj- 
menis under circuimtanccs predisposing respectively towards 
constitutional balance combined with mental development, 
and somatic specialization oombmed with mental arrest. 

But the forests of Central Asia continued to provide 
asylum for the most eharactcrisdc representam'es of the 
primate order. Laige species of robust constitution and 
still endow'cd with a considerable residuum of plasticity 
resisted the impulse to migrate. It seems that wc must 
pro^usionally assume these forms to have belonged to two 
distinct stocks, Hominid and Simiid, reacting in some 
considerable measure conformably under similar dreum* 
stances, but wiili increasing divergence in the character of 
the struggle, in which each was unconsciously involved, 
between die capacity for growth and the prodivity towards 
specialization. Our immediate concern is with the more 
specialized and less successfol Sirniid slock, concerning 
which alone we have actual information. Perhaps tfielr 
weight had already foixed them to relinquish the use of 
trce-iops as avenues of travel and to confine themselves to 
large branches and tree-trunks. Sudi foothold would be 
favourable to the development of an ads of support lying 
centmlly bctw'cai the great toe and the remaining digits. 
As the forests diminished these large apes would be driven 
to frequent the ground in search of new supplies of tbod, the 
fruit and shoots of shrubs, the larvx of insects concealed in 
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decayed timber, aiits, perhaps honey, and tubers. Search 
for Uiese demanded more dt^catc dhcruninadoiis of touch, 
smcH and sight. Variety of diet stUnulated taste, there trvas 
need of close concentration on the business of food supply ; 
the apes had descended into an area of danger and had need 
of a 'wide visual horison. Such new values could not but 
react on the structure of the brain. They encouraged the 
assumption of an erect posture, for awaredness resided more 
in vision than in smell. Ungainly on the ground, because 
unfitted either to progress on all fours or to walk upright, 
the great apes adopted in self-defence tlic short, sivift rush, 
closure and use of powerhil fighting fangs, which is their 
characteristic form of attack, Need of such mctltods was 
chiefly experienced by males, whiclt in consequence developed 
large and lusk-likc canines. To balance such movements of 
the jaws the brows became crowned with great ridges, the 
skull flattened and elongated ; in the gorilla the skull of the 
adult male is reinlbrced with bony crests along the top, and 
in the occipital region at the back of the head. 

In the concluding phase of the Miocene the causeway 
that projected westwards into die central Eurasian Sea 
became an isthmus, and the crust-folding of the surface of 
Europe produced a netv distribution of land, which tilted 
below sca-lcvcl towards the north-west and became elevated 
towards the south-east. Meanwhile, the climate of North 
Europe became mcreaaingly dry and cold- The Pliocene 
division of dme, to which the radio-activity estimate gives a 
duration of from one to two million years, fbllow'cd without 
any such strattgraphical break between the deposition of 
rodcs as separates the Oligocene from the Miocene. To 
this period of the upper Miocene and lower Pliocene belongs 
a di^rstoQ of higher primate forms from Central Asia. 

The earliest remains are those of Pliopitliecus, a Simiid 
probably descended from the Oligocene PropUopitbecus 
and scarcely distinguisliablc from the gibbons that now 
inhabit the Oriental Region. This form has been identified 
in southern France, where it lived in the Middle Miocene ; 
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thence, after die central causeway Jiad bridged the Rhone 
Valley, it may iiavc made an early retreat. The modem 
representatives of this iar-travelled stock are of delicate 
constitution, exiraordinary agility, and omnivorous diet. 
They surpass all other extant Sumids in ability to maintain 
an erect posture in walking both on rise branclses of trees 
and on the ground, and in their partiality for high altitudes. 
The gibbons arc fiirther distinguished from otlicr modern 
representatives of their Family by their gregarious habits and 
relatively low intelligence. A 'second Miocene prunace 
from southern France, that has also been traced on the 
causeway in Wtirtemberg, is Dryopiihccus, a Simiid of 
variable form, which has been identified in six dutinct 
species. Tliis ape possessed characters intermediate between 
those of the gorilla and chimpanzee and almost equalled the 
latter in size. It was, however, in respect of dentition and 
jaw of more specialized type ; and its face projected in a 
considerable snout. Tliis external approximation to a 
baboon-like character was duplicated but exceeded in the 
larger iJiough less powerful form known as Orcopiihecui, 
which in the Miocene inhabited elevated ground in the 
Italian peninsula, and is pamUded in Mesoplthecus, a 
much imaller CercopEtliecid form from the Balkan Penin- 
fu!a. Mcsopithecus was probably of langur stock with a 
bodily specialization approximating to iliat of riic macaques, 
which in organization rank immediately above the babocna. 

Our actual knowledge of the capacity of riic Simiid st<^ 
for development is confined to the extant forms, of which 
the gibbon b certainly of lowest oiganizadon, the 
gorilla and chimpanzees Iiavc been more fully studied than 
the orang-utan. There b, how'ever, no certainty that great 
apes of still higher organization have not exbtcd, but failed 
to survive. Tltcrc have, indeed, from rime to dme been 
discovered fossilized remains of Simuds, tvluch have bew 
judged by experts to be divergent in the direction of Hominjd 
type. The classic ground for such discoveries lies In rite 
Punjab amongst ilie Sivalik foot-hills of the Himalayas, 
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Here Plioceae beds have yielded the remaim of baboons 
and of a Simiid^ onginally placed in a new genus as 
Palaeopitiiccus but since rcclassined as a chimpanzee ; 
Miocene beds Imve yielded, amongst other Simtid remains, 
molar teeth claimed to have human resemblances. These 
have been attributed to Sivapiihectis, variously described 
a Hominld, as a Simiid nearly related to man, as a type 
allied to Dryopithecus, On tJie other hand conservative 
opinion has held that the teeth arc those of a female orang¬ 
utan, a genus represented by later teeth found in Pliocene 
beds of die same hills. The most recent discovery of Simiid 
rtauuns, for which a siiniiar claim has been made, is from 
Taung^ Bcchuanalaiid, on die margin of the Kalahari 
Desert in South Africa, These consist of the almmt complete 
skull of an immature mdividual, which has been named 
Australopithecus and described as the most human-faced 
Simud yet known. The conditions of this discovery gave no 
clear indication as to its date; conservative opinion has 
ebs^ed the skull as that of a four-year-old gorilla. Of the 
Simiid migratiojK of the late Miocene and early Pliocene 
that of the delicate and swift-moving arboreal gibbons 
alone appears lo have been of the impulsive order. The 
westward movement of the equally dcJicaie but slow- 
movmg orang-utans from the constant climate of the Oriental 
Region mdicates a conrinuous belt of tropical forest from 
^do-China to the Punjab, and may be regarded rather as 
lormitous. The migraiion.1 of robust fonus such as Dryo- 
f^ccus and the chimpanzee were possibly spontaneous r 
OrcopithTCus displayed a preference for high ground ; 
Australopithecus had superior visual dfrciency and was 
notably wide-ranging. 

"nie latter half of die Pliocene connects closely with the 
Pid^ne divirion of time. The northern climate became 
contmeniaJ. hladagascar \v 3 s separated from the African 
mainland. The southern margin of the Mediterranean rose 
and the equatorial forest gained on Uie Sahara. The 
northern shore, however, subsided, and die Italian plains 
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fcU below sea-level. There was subsidence also along 
the Atlantic seaboard. The Iberian landbndge probably 
disappeared, creating a digression of the Aincan fauna 
southwards. Holland became submerged, Britain insular. 

Of alt piimate fontis those which at the dose of the 
lower Pliocene may be assumed to have remained most 
plastic and least specialized were the Hominids of the 
Central Asiatic forest. We have seen reason to suppose 
that certain of these had in voluntary niigration reached 
Britain on the north-west and America on the north-east. 
TIic latter must be assumed to have iraveiled slo'ivly and 
without abrupt change of circumstance, gradually maturing 
to a form very similar to that of the modem North American 
Indian. Some at least passed south into California to be 
overwhelmed by a iava stream, which may represent 
contemporaneous volcanic activity in the Rocky ^fountains 
and in Central Italy ; for the Italian plains were in the 
upper Pliocene upheaved by eruptions which gave birth to 
Vesuvius and Ema. The men responsible for the East 
Anglian culture were shut off from Europe. They had 
occupied the Fcothall levels near Norwich, but were presum¬ 
ably later driven thence by an increasing inundation probably 
to succumb to the cold of the ice-foot advancing from the 
north. To this last troubled phase of the Pliocene may be 
ascribed man y impulsive migrationB of mammals, entailing 
rapid cizpcnditurc of plasticity amongst forms as yet 
imperfectly fbted, and the extinction of many that had 
already become specialized. As the forests decreased under 
the uplift of the central massif and the falling temperature, 
other Hominids of more sluggish temperament would 
become ouUteis and in proportion to the poverty of their 
mental equipment adjusted to plateau conditions. In the 
final period of augmented upheaval and increasing cold 
upon the plateau these men would be compelled to make an 
impulsive retreat southward and, in a final specialization 
due to rapidly changiug conditions, tend to throw back to 
low characters which had already been expressed in the 
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Siniiids, bill had !aiii dormant in iheir own mofe slowly 
maturiDg family. From ilie Iranian plateau two routes 
diverged, one passing southward toivards India and Indon¬ 
esia;, the otlier westward over ihc Arabian bndbndge to 
Africa. Macaques were retreating from the Punjab along 
both of Uiese routes * one of these, the ancestor of 
Cynopiihecus, the bladt ape of Celebes, travelling east¬ 
wards, took on baboon characters, possibly under the tnHuencc 
of the increasing cold of the Himalayan massif, The ancestor 
of the Hominid Pithecanthropus followed this route. His 
descendants became so nearly Simiid as almost to lose the 
appearance of men. Eaboom travelled westtvards under 
more constant conditions, but were in Africa directed 
aouthw^da by a fall in the temperaiorc which caused the 
equatorial forest to retrrait from the Saliaran region and to 
advance in the direction of tlie Kalahari Desert. This 
lowest subfamily of the Old World apea became owing to 
their sluggish disposition most of all inured to temperate con- ’ 
didoiu. Along this route travelled also the Simiid ancators 
of the African chimpanzee and gorilla, the former, as wc 
may suppose, from the forests of tlie Sivalik foot-hills, the 
latter perhaps directly from those of Central Asia. The 
Tau^ skull may represent a Simiid that became an 
outlier when, under warmer conditions in the north, the 
equatorial forest again retreated towards the Saliara. The 
great slow-moving Simiids of Miocene Europe perished. 
Apart from man the sole remaining European primate is 
the single species ol macaque which continues to liauni the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 

The primate record of the Miocene and PUocenc goes far 
towards justHjing a classification of fonns based on the 
c^rtption of variation from right type, and the recognition 
of the phenomena of archaic specialization as an extreme 
m^festation of divergence. Moreover, the total body of 
evidence, within which the unrecorded antecedents of man 
must be supposed to iiavc had place, favours the hypotheses 
that pksuc natures tended to attain to highest orgamzadon 
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under relatively stable conditions; and that, when i^ his 
equation between constancy of circiumtancc and growth 
ivas disturbed, the specializations to which such fonns were 
liable iverc ultimately ratlter the c0ect than the cause of 
inferior endowment. 


4 

Our knowledge of the habits of the African Siinlids under 
native conditions is deriv'td mainly from the reports of 
hunters. The chimpanzees are commonly encountered in 
family parties consisting of a male, a female and one or 
more young. The East appear to be dependent upon their 
mothers for about two years ; the presence of more t han one 
of them in the family has been assumed to signify some 
measure of conjugal fidelity between parents. During the 
day the female chimpanzee carries her helpless; young, as 
she moves, and nurses it at her breast; at night female and 
young occupy a shelter of interwoven sticks and twigs 
constructed in the lower branches of trees, ^vliilc the male 
mounts guard below. Adolescent chimpanzees sometimes 
consort together in small bands, and one authority attributes 
to this youthful camaraderie the occasional appearance of 
parties that obviously estcced the family unit. Maturity is 
reached at fourteen or fifteen years, Families are said to 
unite from time to time for social gatherings which are 
conducted with hooting and screaming and with drum ming 
on Jo^ with sticks, hands, and feet. Gorillas appear to be 
polygamoua. Their traces have been found in tlie Belgian 
Congo at an elevation of nine thousand feet; thence the 
hunters looking down into a valley observed a number of 
females feeding, wliile their babies rested on their backs. 
On scenting the intruders this party, m accordance with the 
invariable practice of the females when alarmed, disappeared 
and was replaced by an old male tha t stood on a fa l le n tree 
and glared in the direction of the enemy. He was shot 
through the lungs and dashing off kept on the move for two 
and a half hours | he then turned and charged, ninuing on 
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hi<t fcec and light hand with his left hand esteoded and 
filling the air with piercing tcreanu. Tliis habitual method 
of progresdoit of gorillas when attacking has been inter* 
pretcd to signify that they may be lcft.->handcd. The ape 
received a second bullet in the chest and resumed his flight 
for another half-hour. He then climbed an indined trcc- 
irunk and was shot dead. Tlus specimen was found to have 
a stature of 5 feci 8 inches and to measure 62 inches round 
the chest and 18 inches round the biceps. The same 
observers reported tite bush to be cut up by gorilla-rum, 
which had the form of tunnels about three to four feet high, 
and described the attempt of a diminutive nariw negrillo to 
entice a gorilla out of the bush by the utterance of curious 
lip sounds. The gorillas proceed along these tracks in 
parties consisting of a male, three or four females and 
several young. Their habits are nomadtc and arc ordered 
by the supply of bamboo-shoots, wild carrots and a bark 
upon which they subsist. At nightfall the troop halts to 
sleep m holes made in the grass. The male, which has been 
obs^ed to correct his young, presumabiy exercises a 
general control over the movements of his family. 

Observations on the behaviour of chimpanzees within 
anificiaily arranged circumstances have been recorded in 
detail at the German Anthropoid Station, Tenerife, In 
capti^'ity young chimpanzees arc extremely active and 
playful and are subject to fashions in their amusements, 
^viuch have been reported to include the teasing and feeding 
of hem, the capture of ants, a delicacy, on straws, and 
proceeding round in a ring. Another pastime was to paint 
walls, or the body, but not the face t%‘ith clay. It was a 
ravouriie device both of yoimg and of old so to arrange 
grass or other material around shouldeis, neck or waist, as 
to hang down to the partial concealment of thrir bodies- 
Such decorations clearly contributed to self-esteem, and 
might serve as the prelude to rhythmic movements of the 
character of rude dancing, which their companions would 
accompaiiy by drumming on the ground with the feet or 
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sticks. Young chimpanzees are highly individual in 
tempcramcDt and ubiliiy. Of four observed females^ one 
sva$ assiduoiUf stupid and unsought in coinpaniombip; 
another in ill-health, remarkable for gentleness and concern 
for the comfort of die odien i a tMid, perdnadous and 
ill vend VC ; a fourth, an accomplished acrobat. Of two 
males one was intdligeni and selfish ; another resourceful 
in the contrivance of implements. 

Apart from tfie recurrent cares of parenthood the business 
of a dhintpamce is to secure food, an occupation in which 
the intelligence ts fully enlisted. For this purpose sucks 
for reaching, for leverage and for digging, and of stones as 
hammers for breaking nuts arc ordinary implements in the 
use of which practice brings refinement. But chimpanzees 
have difficulty in attending at^'ay from the visualization of a 
single situation. An implement lying beyond ihc scope of a 
single visual perception is brought into use tmly by a fatigu> 
ing effort of memory ; one situated in apparent attachment 
to an immovable background cannot be readily dissociated 
in thought from its surroundings. Similarly the removal of 
an obstacle involves a fadguing maintenance of attention. 
Amongst actions of automatic performance arc the surround- 
ing of the body on occasions of suspended stimulus with a 
nest of leaves or grass, and the wiping of the fcjt with leaves 
when the)'' become soiled by inadvertent trending on offen¬ 
sive matter. Emotion plays a great part in the mental 
make-up of an ape. An interruption of purpose may arouse 
an ungovernable and exhausting paroxysm of rage, after 
which he will lie exliaustcd ; 'solitude may affect him with 
deep melancholy in which his interest in external things is 
extinguished ; he may be beside himself with joy, leaping 
up and dmvn and giving vent to piercing screams. The 
sexual behaviour of the chimpanzees at Tenerife lias beco 
found to be continent and never pronuscuous. In brief, 
chimpanzees have displayed, when under observation within 
an arranged environment and undisturbed by emotion or 
the consciousness of being v^atched, considerable pou'ers of 
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conccntrattoa but a defective memory and a still more 
dcfccuve imaginatiot]. Their attend on is easily diverted 
and soon wearies. Amongst circumstances contrived for 
them they may in 'j'outh make progress, but are likely to die 
before they attain to their powerful but !ess agile maturity- 
Aged individuals attract the deference of juniors but arc 
without (heir fertility of resource. The relation, between 
the Simiids and their surroundings is of tfic nature of an 
exact equipoise of demand and supply to which long habitua' 
tion and the prestige attaching to experience has given 
permanence. Tlicy may thus be said to own much of their 
present and some of their past experience. But this cxperi- 
ence is imposed by circumstances iliat are little subject to 
thdr modification and is limited by the increasing subjuga¬ 
tion of their mental to thdr ph^’sical development. 

The great apes are distinguished from man by inability to 
oppose the thumb to the other digits of the tiand, to walk 
erect, to employ articulate speech, and by inferiority in the 
volume and convolution of the brain. Of these inabilities 
the first and second represent the loss of original aptitudes, 
for the opposition oif the thumb characteristic of Lemuroids 
has, except vi’hcrc as in Ckilobus the thumb is absent or 
rudimentary, been retained by the Cercopithecids, and the 
erect progression of tlic gibbon has its prototype in the 
larsier and amongst the Lemurids of Madagascar. All die 
first three deficiencies have correspondence with the last. 
As somewhat insecurely indicated by size and weight, the 
brain of the gorilla is little more than one-half as edicient as 
that of the least imdleetual of modem savages ; the chim¬ 
panzee ^ about one-fifrh less efficient than the gorilla ; the 
orang-utan is of rather lower efficiency ihan the cliimpanzee. 
The brains of the gorilla, chimpanzee, and orang-utan 
resemble that of man in structural essentials. The cortex 
covers the lower brain, and possesses the same system of 
convolutions. Very few sensory impresrions fail to reach 
the lower brain ; of those that reach it most receive registra¬ 
tion within the memoiy patterns of the cortex, of which the 
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locturc is so compact that lesion of any part of ilie cortical 
surface paralyses the sensibility of all the underlying parts. 
The prefirontal area of the cortex is in Simiids as compared 
with the other apes well nourished. Hence niay derive ihcir 
superior powers of directing their attention to certain im¬ 
pressions to the exclusion of others and less certainly of a 
brief suspcnsioTi of conscious registration in order to recall 
past patterns of memory. Although there is no evidence to 
the effect that Simiids can detach from the concrete of past 
perceptions abstract dctcrrninatioiis of time, space, size, 
shape, weight, texture or intensity, there is ground for 
assuming that they greatly exceed other apes in the scope 
and detail of the dcslgm which they arc capable of 
entertaining for the future. 

The brain of man has greater substance. Not only is the 
lower brain more massive but the cortex has developed 
secondary and tertiary convolutions and the prefrontal area 
is proportionately greater. Moreover, the total ccmfiguia- 
tion is at once more compact and more symmetrical. Certain 
fissures that occur on the surface of the Simiid brain are on 
the human cortex filled in and the posterior centre of visual 
perception has tended to expand in correspondence with the 
prefrontal area. Thus while the brain of the chimpanzee, 
when seen from above, may be described as almost pear- 
shaped, that of modern man has a high degree of anterior 
and posterior conformity. Modem man has a unique 
aptitude in dealing with abstractions, that is to say, of 
liberating and recombining formal dements from the total 
material interwoven in patterns w hether of memory or of 
imagination. Not only, therefore, may new expedoicc be 
built up without cxdtadon from without, but a mathe* 
matidan in seelung the solution of a problem can proceed 
from the memory of formal dements that he has previously 
imagined. Simiid is then inferior to human mentality first 
in fbscrimination between impressions; second and more 
greatly in the diversity of the memory patterns that arc 
successive differentiations of the function of the cortex 3 
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third and more greatly still in volimtaiy power to recall a 
past pattern of memory and by the selective recombination 
of its elements to construct a pattern of imagination to 
which future action may conform; fourth and totally in 
ability to create within the imagiiiadve order new experi'^ 
ence, of which the really is wholly independent of muscular 
expression. 

Viewed thus the fragmentary' opening of the human 
record ceases to be enigmatical. Its discrepancies of time 
and place indeed remain, but they become insignificant 
when compared with far greater discrepancies of time and 
place within the wider horixon of the primate succession. 
There, indeed, time is so vast as to be capable of statement 
only in geological terms and space presents bewildering 
vidsatudes of continuity and intemiption. To the zoologist 
time and place are instrumental to exact inference only as 
subservient to a more logical construction, much as a 
mathematician may be assisted to generalizations through 
the plotting of a succession of points en^squared paper. 
Historical explanation depends leas upon the orders of time 
and place than on the exposition of the uniformities, tvhich 
these orders serve to map. 
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The superior compticadou of the human brmu invests the 
bcha\'iour of man with an efficiency that is lacking in the 
behaviour of other animaJs. The totality of his past serves 
him for equilibrium. But his experience is so little dominated 
by impressions of any one order that iitdividuak rely in 
difTerent proportions and on diUcrent occasions on visual, 
auditory and motor memories, and the blind and deaf 
display remarkable powers of compensation. Man's abilities 
for varied reaction whether emodonal or muscular arc 
coextensive with bis range in registradon. Human love has 
in Intensify and dkccdon a wider compass than the sexual 
pasdoii of animals, embracing in marriage, parcnihood and 
friendship sympathetic relations that tend in their ultimate 
expanrion to give solidarity to all human experience. Manual 
dexterity, erect progression and ardciilate speech arc 
made up of muscular co-ordinadons, that are disdnetivdy 
human. To the first may be traced all human industry, to 
the second all human travel, to the third all communication 
of ideas. 

The most distincdvc of human capacities is that of tmagina- 
lion, w'hich is chaiactcristicaliy independent of muscular 
exertion, so that a man is free to elaborate constructions of 
thought, of which an animal, prone to translate its ima^na- 
tions into immediate bodily aedvity, is incapable. In its 
sympathede manilestadons Imaginadon may be designated 
humour; in its cogntdve activity U is often termed wit. 
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In afiaSrs a man of sound judgment is one capable of a true 
estimate of ibe moiivcs and inteniious of others. It is the 
diffieult task of a poet to translate into an appropriate 
pattern of words a lision hid from less ima^nadve minds. 
In virtue of hb imagination a man can discern values and 
order them in accordance with intcUectual, moral and 
^thetlc standards^ which his Judgment has set up. He may 
thus exercise a wide control over Ms own future. The 
operation of these abiltfies of registration, selective response 
and imagination, ^vhich distinguish naan from other an»Tngl<, 
b manifested in a unique mastery’ over circumstance, that is 
termed culture. 

Since culture is an expression of mentality and mental 
aedvit)’ takes place within the brain, there can be no culture 
that b not of individual origin and does not remain in 
individual possession. On the other hand, individuals have 
not achieved mastery over drcumstancc in isolation. To 
conceive of such a possibility is to exclude from experience 
all human sympathy and all human ambidon. In living 
hb own life the individual has most assistance, but also 
most opposidon, to anticipate from otlicr men. To them he 
b attracted sympathetic^y because they are of his own 
kind, sharing his emodons and experiencing similar needs ; 
thus arises on the human plane a contmtuiity of interest that 
receives cultural expression in social organization, industry, 
language, beliefs, science and art. By them again he may 
be repelled, because human nature embraces a variety of 
expression as manifold as the variety of individual purposes, 
values and standards. In a low level of culture, when needs 
arc urgent, the means of satisfying them few and forethought 
of small range, man b disposed to anddpatc opposition 
rather than assbtance. Thus arise small groups of men 
united in one common interest, bolated by dbtxusi of those 
of otlxer antecedents, and even of iliosc amongst their own 
companions who are credited with unusual experiences* 

Since the primitive group avoids contact bq^ond its own 
psioj It giaduaily establishes a dialect which b not current 
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amongst other men. Shut off from adventurous spcculaiion 
upon the substantial concerns of life, the indi\idual imagina¬ 
tion ran traiEck only with shado\s's, It retfuircs an excep¬ 
tional mentality to translate ideas thus acquired into a form 
adapted to popular assimilation^ for they must be disguised 
in some garment of convention. It however, to such 
poetry that the slow increments of primitive culture are to 
be attributed. It follows that ideas, symbols and objects of 
mystical import acquire between groups an earlier currency 
th^ the pr^ucts of utilitarian ingenuity. 

Within the social economy of a primitive group are 
contained the expedients whereby its sustenance and 
continuity are secured. This procedure b jealously guarded 
by custom. Practical expedients for the further utiliza¬ 
tion of natural resources and for the redistribution of 
social services emerge only as the isolated groups begin, 
through increase of assurance or under external pressure, to 
associate into larger entities. Thus in matters affecting the 
common interest the a^miiative power of a primidve 
group is normally lo>v. Since its cohesion is founded on the 
surrender of individual freedom, its power of origination is 
low'er still. Similarities of social procedure or of industrial 
technique are to be ascribed rather to common origia than 
to parallel invention. Failing any probability of such 
contact in the past, it Is economical to suppose transmission 
to have arisen rather through the intrusion of superior 
strangers than through the intellectual activity of sq>aratist 
communities. In such borrowings the acquisition must 
take its place in the complex of values entertained by the 
as^milating society; it may retain little of the character 
which it had in the group of origin. It enters into the 
work of other mmds, moulded in another tradiuon and 
conhonting other circumstances. Short of bis recognition 
of this situation tlie historian is at fault, for he is unable 
to bring his facts vrithin the human reference. 

The poverty of the East Anglian evidence from Foxliail 
arises primarily from the complete absence of skeletal 
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remaim. Wc can at most say of the siuiation that the 
habitation Jevds belong to a late phase of the Pliocene^ 
wliea coastal subsidence was gradually inundating the low 
shores of eastern Britain, and before the catastrophe of the 
first Pleistocene glaciation, known as Gilnz. We can infer 
that East Anglian man had been long exposed to a slow 
deterioration of climate, but cannot say to what extent this 
change liad aUcred his physical type and mental competence, 
still less iliat it had been productive of archaic specialization. 
We may safely assume, how'cvcr, that fall of temperature 
and reduction of territory, impoverishing the flora and 
disturbing game, had modified his food supply. The 
infonnation afforded by the habitation levels is not, how¬ 
ever, merely confined to the cultural order; it belongs to 
the utilitarian part of culture and to the use solely of fire 
and flint in a single and unprosperous stage of existence, 
it h probable that Ea^t Anglian man abo made uac of 
other materials j we are without any data whence m'c may 
form an estimate as to his imaginari%''e efltdency. 

The remains of Eoanthropus, discovered at Piltdown on 
the border of Ashdown Forest, Sussex, are both skeletal and 
cultural, and supply in each case ground for inference as to 
antecedent experience. The geological evidence indicates 
an interglacial phase, tliough whether the first, which 
succeeded Giinz. or the second, which succeeded the Mindcl 
glaciation, is uncertain. On the latter view the remaitts 
may be about 250,000 years old or about ORC'haJf as anriMit 
as those of Pithecanthropus. The relics consist of frag¬ 
ments of a brain-case and of a jaw, some fiaJtcd flints and a 
large bone implemcni fasluoncd from the thigh-bone of a 
great elephant. The bone implement is sJgmficant. Its 
material implies co-operation in dismembering tlie great 
carcase, its workmanship acquaintance with a technique 
appropriate to the manufacture of implements of wood 
It had been bored with a flint tool; analogy suggmts that 
this perforation was intended either for the reception of a 
cord of sinew or fibre, to fit the implement for use In the 
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scaring and driving of game, or for leverage in the straight' 
ening of ahafti. Such an impiement might well be credited 
with possessing magical virtue. The dint flakes, though of a 
sequence known in European archa^ilogy as iower palsco- 
lithir, may at Plltdown be graded as utilitarian and, there¬ 
fore, of minor impo rtance. Tlic pliysical type of Eoanthropua 
has been characterized as anomalous. The spccializadoni 
of die jaw is so archaic as to be almost identical with that of 
the fighting jaw of the chiinpanaee, and is indeed more 
abdrant from human form than that of Pithecanthropus.' 
Tile head form, however, with which this surpiiaingly 
simian feature has been successfully collated, i$ almost 
modern, and tlic brain ease, though of low elevation, 
indicates a considerable mental superiority. Its total 
capacity is about ane-ninth greater than that of the Javan 
specimen, the powers of sensory discrimination and of 
articulate speech are more highly developed. The ponder¬ 
ous jaw has somehow failed to be balanced by flattening of 
the sides of the skull, by obliquity of the forehead and by 
heavy brow-ridges. This piienomenon seems to signify 
arrest in tlie process of specialization. Within the primate 
order rounded head form is primitive and the acquisition 
of a fighting jaw an early plateau specialization. Within 
the Hominid family the fitting Jaw ranks as an archaic 
accommodation to dreumstance and symmetrical growth 
especially of the brain as an assertion of natural purpose. 

head form of Eoanthropus may perhaps be explained 
as indicating in Piltdown man’s ancestry an early resort 
to a plateau habitat, when the stock was liigbly plastic, 
succeeded by a resumption of a forest habitat, where 
manipulative skill was acquired, and in application to the 
manufacture and use of implements supplanted defensive 
specialization. If so, Eoantbropus provides an illustration 
of the prepotence in man of mental over physical develop¬ 
ment. 

The fossilized human jaw discovered in the Mauer sands, 
a mid-PicfStocenc formation near Heidelberg, is of less 
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severe specialization than that of Eoanibropus, for it is not 
of the defensive type adapted to fighting, and it approxiimtcs 
to the dentition of Neandertalensis,^ the least archaic of the 
non-modem forms of man. Its date is uncertain. If recent 
authorities be correct in discrediting tlie third or Riss 
gtaciadon, it belongs to a very long interglacial phase 
extending for over 300^000 years bet^vecn Mindel and the 
la^it Pleistocene glaciation whidi is known as WCimi. If 
this vast period be divided by the recognition of Riss, the 
zoological evidence derived from neighbouring deposits is 
in fawur of asenbing the Mauer remains rather to the 
second and longer ihan to the third and shorter of the 
interglacial phases. In cither case, Hcidelbcrgcnsis is by all 
authorities regarded as a form greatly divergent from 
Eoanthropus, and is by most assumed to be both later and 
inferior in mental efficiency. Hcidelbeigensis is more 
closely allied to tijc coDatcral and Jess severely specialized 
A&ican form Rhodesiensis. The ancestors of Rhodesieoris 
and of Heidclbcrgcnsis may have entered Africa across tltc 
Arabian landbridge with an approximately equal residuum 
of plasticity and have subsequenUy encountered dreum- 
stanc^ that imposed upon them distinct modifications. In 
the complete alienee of cultural remains the detcimination 
of the historical significance of these two forms is dependent 
on the possibility of asstguing to them places otherwise 
vacant in some comprehensive hypothesis. 

z 

Neandcrtalensis is named after the Neanderthal valley, 
near Diissetdorf, in north-wcsiem Germany, which is the 
station of first recognition of his physical type. The culture 
with whicli he Is most securely associated is named 
Mouitcrian &om Moustier, in the Vezere valley of the 
French department of Dordogne, where it was first noied. 
The period during which Neanderthal man is known to 
have possessed the Moustcrian culture in Europe, is that of 
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tiic Wurm glacLation, of which the ditratiDn can at a cod- 
scrvativc estimate scarcely be tediiccd to less than 251OOO 
years, and exceeds ihc eiiiire pcat-gladal period that followed 
it. Neanderthal man i^'as, however, but one and not the 
most successiiil variety of Neandertalcnsis ; the Neandenhal 
valley was but one and not the most central habitat of 
Neanderthal man; our know ledge of Uie Mousterian 
culttirc is far from comprised writbin the remains discovered 
at Moiistier. While Neandertaicnsis certainly made a 
Jiomc within the European area affected hy the Wurm 
glaciation, it is certain that this was neither his original nor 
his most prosperous home and that his antecedent history 
had been tong and various. Least of all are wc justified in 
limiting the culture of Neandertaicnsis to the middle paleo¬ 
lithic technique of flint fracture, which is in a narrow 
ardieolo^ca! sense designated Moustcriait. 

The physical proportions of Neandertaicnsis are well 
known from remains discovered in the grottos and rock- 
shelters of southern France. Tliis evidence has sufficed for 
the recognition of a oentiaJ or Neanderthal type, distinguished 
by a long depressed skull, which during the Wiirm glaciation 
was congregatetl in the shdlcrcd valleys of rivers emptying 
into the Gironde estuary. Capital importance attaches to 
the almost complete skeleton of a roan from fifty-five to 
sixty years of age, who had been buried in a cave at La 
Chapclte-auX'Samte, Correze. The total combination of 
characters, partly parallel with those of higher apes and 
partly divergent, is so entirely without example in modem 
man, as known to us in the present or in the past, and 
is so fully stereot>'pcd by the rigidity of the skdeton and 
musculature, that the posdbllity of Sapiens having descended 
from Neandertaicnsis may in the preseni state of our know¬ 
ledge be dismissed as untenable. 

In the constant Neanderthal type this fixation was 
apparently complete. Around that tj’pe may be grouped 
various racial variations, of which two also inhabited lands 
adjoining the Atlantic Ocean. The early Moustcrian 
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ikclcton of a youtb, some si^iecn yeat$ of age, who was 
buried in a rock-shdter close to the cultural station at 
Mousder, vdth a Hint implcmeat of unusual pcrfccuon, is 
dtstinginsbed by less than average development of Neandcr^ 
thal type. The laic Mouslerian remains of a man discovered 
at Spy, Belgium, greatly exceed Neanderthal man in refinC' 
meat, and the skull indicates a superior complexity of brain. 
On the other hand^ tlic undated female skuU discovered In 
Forbes Quarry, Gibraltar, beyond tlie area affected by the 
Wurm glaciation, falls below Neanderthal standard, both 
in severity of specialization and in cerebral development. 
We may well hesitate to suppose that the catastrophe of the 
Wurm glaciation, to which Neanderthal man succumbed, 
could have admit Led of a physical progress, whereby Neandcr> 
thal man evolved from the Gibndtar race and himself 
became ancestral to the superior race of Spy. In what 
manner these races may be regarded os related to each 
other needs to be invcsUgaied witliin a wider horizon 
beyond the limits of the Atlantic sea-board and die period 
of the ^Vu^Tn glaciation- 

The severity of Wurm was accentuated by its division 
into two phases of culmination separated by a partial 
recession of the ice-fields, which k known as the I^ufcn 
oscUlation. Although the areas of devastation were less 
extensive than In the second and first glaciations the climate 
of Europe became extremely cold, for it either dispelled 
or extinguished a warm temperate fauna, that had on the 
Atlantic sea-board been continuous since Mindel. The 
zoological evidence for the recognition of the preceding Riss 
glaciation amounts chiefly to the intrusion into the German 
plain and the Alpine borderlands of sub-Arc tic species, 
which included the reindeer and the woolly rhinoceros, the 
latter a form indigenous to the Asiatic tundra. It may 
therefore be assumed that while there ^vas, during the 
hundreds of miUenia wliich separated Mindel from VVurm, 
access to Europe from Asia Minor across the Bmphorus 
and from Africa across the Italian and Iberian landbddges, 
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psssag'e between Efui End West Eun?pe was for a loi^ 
period closed. We tnay thus picture the population of 
Europe between AlindeJ and Wuim as consisting of vanous 
stocks. Foresters fijom Asia .Minor and hmters froni AXnca 
inay have met both before and after the climatic deteriora*' 
tion of the norUicm plain. But the cold interval was critical 
and divided Europe into two regions of bmnaa occupationj 
\ the one towards die south-east with a population composed 
‘ main!)' of foresters, the other low3rds sou(b*west tenanted 
almost^ exclusively by hunters, lit the warm temperate 
phase in which the ivhole period tennmated. North Europe 
lec^vcd a great accession of game from the south and west, 
fallowed as it may be supposed by a further mftux of hunters 
froni Africa, whom the impetus of migration may well have 
earned beyond the territory of their predecessors. On this 
varied population descended the crisis of die Wunn glacia- 
tion, which, as it liecame established, reversed the previous 
climatic cycle and extended the former area of devastation. 
The ibiesters retreated towards the Ganiibe, the hunters 
left the barren lands forsaken by steppe game and w'cre field 
up in France by the Pyrenees, fn the Laden oscillation 
interglacial changes of climate were doubtless in some 
measure repealed. Summers became warmer and longer, 
evaporation exceeded precipitation, forests were restored, 
and the life of man in Europe became for centuries more 
bearable. But the division of population was probably 
tmbroken. The northern plain was travened by imfordable 
rivers, which had become torrential in the task of cairying 
off the outpourings of the melted snow and ice. The mag- 
tiificcnt fauna of the great interglacial phase did not return, 
and there was little to tempt the hunters eastwards. On the 
other hand, the thaw* bit into the nortiiem edge of the 
Alpine glacier, where the shores of Like Constance and 
the adjoining cantons of St, Gall and AppenzeU became 
habitable, ^icr this respite, ivitli an accompamment 
of dense mists, heavy rain and snowfall, the Wurm 
rose to glaciation its second peak, the ice*ficlds extended 
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again to their former limits, and the western huntcis 
apparently peri shed > 

Implements in stone which are deBnitcly of Moustcrian 
type haw been discovered outside Europe in North Africa, 
the Nile Valley, Syria and Asia Minor, and also, though 
tliese may be of later type, in China, They arc in all these 
regions, except China, preceded by two antecedent techniques, 
the Achculean, so named from its Idcniidcation at St, Achcul, 
in the valley of the Somme near Amiens, and the Chdican, 
identified at Chclles in the valley of the Marne near Paris. 
These earlier forms exceed Moustcrian implements in width 
of distribution, for tliey have Ijecn found also in the Congo 
basin ; in South Africa ; in Mesopotamia j in India ; in 
the valleys of the Indus and Ganges, and near Madras in 
the Nilgiri Hills ; in Indo*Cluna and Japan. Along these 
routes have also been found otlicr and ruder human tools, 
which when they display obvious signs of human manu¬ 
facture, cither from flint-cores or their detached flakes, arc 
comprehenstvely termed pre-Ghellean, and when their 
shape may he assumed to be due to natural causes hardly 
less comprehenstvely eolitbs. Taken as a whole this evidence 
appears to indicate successive dispersions of fllnt-uMiig 
hunters from some Asiatic habitat under such pressure as 
may be attributed to climatic change, to increase of popula¬ 
tion and to the restrietton of territory by the encroachment 
of the glaciers of the Pamirs and of their supporting ranges. 

It is not bc>'ond JusttSable conjecture to suppose that the 
men who used tiicse tools were of a stock that liad forsaken 
the forest to become, in habituation to life in the open and a 
carnivorous diet, specialiaed in a heavy-browed and long¬ 
headed plateau type. Such a stock if established in northern 
Mesopotamia was likely in its migration to follow the 
riverine routes that lay along the valleys of the Euphrates 
and Tigris on the east and tlie Orontes and Jordan on the 
west. Tlie former may have led to the Punjab, Deccan, 
Assam, Indo-China, China and Japan. The latter led to 
Africa, where it divided, going southwards up the Nile 
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\^aUey or wesiiivarda along tlie Mediterranean sea-board. 
In the latter direction it \/as closed to the south by the 
equatorial forest, until in Marocco it gave access southwards 
along the Atlantic sea-board to the Gold Coast and north¬ 
wards acroaa tlie Iberian landbridge to Europe. It is, 
moreover, reasonable to suppose that progress in the tech¬ 
nique of flint fracture would be most continuous in the 
homeland and that emigrants would successively depart 
equipped with various stages of a slowly developing industry. 
Early and very plastic emigrants, such as the ancestora of 
Rhodcsiensis and Hcidclbergensls, may perhaps be credited 
vrith a low level of prc-CUellean technique represented by 
the simple modification of detached flakes and with little 
ability to improve on these. The severity of spccialhtation 
to which they were physically prone and the extent of their 
wanderings set bounds to their fiarlher progress. Even the 
comparatively mature stock of Sapiens appears to have 
reached the termini of its early migrations with a proficiency 
in handicraft inferior to that with which it had set forth. 
Lacking an appropriate implement, with an intermittent 
supply of suitable material and no facilities of transport it was 
inevitable that a migrating people should fall back on the 
use of improvized tools. An unbroken stone would serve as 
a hammer. Under the expectation that his implement was 
to be abandoned a workman would hardly impart to it the 
best finish of wluch he u-as capable. Thus the discovery in 
the same centre of implements of various degrees of elabora¬ 
tion need occasion no surprise. An industry b to be dated 
by its best productions and not by lower forms, which may 
be the survivals of a less expert technique. It was feasible 
for the Chellean industry to be Imported into the Indus 
Valley along with the .Acheulcan, the Acheulean. into the 
valley of the Nile along with the Mousterian. The least 
acceptable explanation is that men irrespective of ante¬ 
cedents or of contact should have made similar inventions 
on the periphery of a curve conncctiDg Britain with the 
Gold Coast, bfatal, Madras and Japan. 
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The European evidence for industrial sequence in the 
fracture of flint is vcr>' explicit. Eoliths of the class of those 
authenticated at Foxhall as of human (racturc arc typically 
Pliocene. They occur either within Pliocene formations 
sttch as tlic Red Crag of East Anglia or on plateaux such as 
the Nonh Downs of Kent} where they were deposited before 
the rivers cut theit present valleys. Pre-CheUcan implc- 
ments are of two classes, both of which arc found in river- 
drift, that is to say in sand, gravel or other deposits brought 
down by rivers in the process of cutting their present valleys. 
They have been discovered in association with the osseous 
remains of a very early Pleistocene fauna, and are thus 
dated back certainly to the second and possibly to the first 
interglacial period. Of the two classes one consists of flint- 
flakes detached from tbe matrix, or core, and worked an one 
side only. Implements of tills class have been reported in 
rude fonns finm North Europe, east of the Rhine, where the 
Chcliean industry has not been traced and whither it is 
possible that they were brought by the ancestors of Heidcl- 
bergensis. Wiiliin the same class may be placed the flint 
implements discovered at Kltdown in association with 
Eoanthropus, who may have acquired the art of trinuning 
in passage through North Europe. The second class 
ma y wcU have been of later arrival. It failed to penetrate 
the northern plain, but extends from south to nortlt along 
the Atlantic sea-board- It is known as Strepyan after Strepy 
in Belgium, rvhcrc it was first recognixed. To this class 
belong implements consisting of flint-cores worked on both 
sides and disdnguishable from early Chcliean fonns chiefly 
by their ruder vrorkmanship and by the colour of the crust, 
or patina, r emain ing on the untrimmed surface. 

The coup de poing, w^hicb is the characteristic form of 
Chcliean implement, belongs in Europe to a later period of 
the inieigladal phase that preceded Wunn, It consists of a 
core of flint roughly sharpened by the siriking off of flakes 
Crom both sides with blows firom a hammer ; the edge thus 
formed is of Irregular line. Chcliean specimens arc ebar- 
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acceristically' thick; they are rarely of less |haf\ four inches in 
length and may attain to 3 length of ten inches and a weight 
of one pound. In use the coup dc poing was grasped in tlie 
palm of the band and served as a universal tool for cutting, 
flaying, sawing and scraping- It was doubtless to fodlitatc 
these operations that tlic unsharpened end was cither 
rounded off or left untrunmed ; but it was clearly the 
implement of a great-handed and powerful race, for a ituiti 
of average European proportions could hardly have made 
effective use of the larger spedrnens. 

Tltc Acheulean culture is in. all respects of higher grade 
than the Cbeflcan. It expresses under similar cMma tie 
conditions a dearer consciousness of individual nceds^ a 
more detailed analysis of circumstance and a greater 
efficiency in the appropriate exploitalton of available 
tnaterial. It is at its best characicriacd by the observance 
of economics of time, labour and material, iliat may with¬ 
out exaggeration be described as artistic. The total distribu¬ 
tion of Acheulean workmanship in stone is incompatible 
wdtli the supposition that the northern plain, which is the 
region of its European emergence, was die home of its 
origin. The local evidence indicates a spontaneous migra¬ 
tion from Africa towards the dose of the preoWurmiaii 
utteiglaciation, followed by an enforced, though by no 
means precipitate, retreat towards the Atlantic sca-board, 
as the plain became waterlogged and the hunting in northern 
latitudes less remunerative. 

The first trace of tlie arrival of men of superior imagina¬ 
tion in Europe is the appearance in later terraces of the s ame 
livcr-drifr, and in association with the same interglacial 
fauna, of coups dc poing with a greater regularity of edge and 
trimmed over the whole surfocc with disregard to convenience 
of band grasp. The conclusion that these must from the 
first have been intended for haiting is supported by the 
discovery in an Acheulean level in south-eastern Britain of an 
ancient wooden spear, and by the presence in the Achcul^m 
equipment of straight-edged tools which may have served 
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as chisels* Moreover, the sequence of forms imposed by 
Acbeulean workmen on the coup dc poing indicates departure 
from the use of implements of general utility, and the 
adaption of numerous forms designtd for special processes. 
These immigranls may be supposed to have penetrated to 
North Europe light-handed, wiiii an equipment rather of 
experience than of possessions, and prepared to experiment 
^athin their novel surroundings* They had probably left 
behind them in France the main pastures of African species 
of game, and found the meadow and forest forms of the 
noi^ already' prone to seasonal migrations eastwards in the 
lengthening winters. They had, therefore, occasion to 
acquire a certain efficiency in woodcraft and to practise 
economy in the use of flint. They had also need for scrapers 
and borers, the former for cleansing and suppling, the 
latter for piercing bides to be fastened together widi sinews 
for winter clothing. It is at least certain that the Acheulcans, 
arrived w-ithto an area to wluch the Strepyan technique had 
never penetrated, relied greatly on the utilization of flint 
flak es and not improbable that they convened to their own 
use prc-Chellean implements that they discovered in the 
neighbourhood of quarries. 

Meanwhile they were fer from neglecting the development 
of the coup dc poing. Indeed, the t^vo techmques like 
tlie two elates of implements were perfected in close associa¬ 
tion. For the manufacture offtake implements the Acheulean 
workman having selected a suitable flint nodule proceeded 
to prepare it by lateral flnkmg and tlicn struck off a large 
basal flake. Round the flat surface of ibis base be next, 
witlt hammer and stone chisel, delivered a series of bloivs 
that detached thin blade-like flakes, of which the sections 
tended to terminate in beaked ends, concave at the base, 
convex at Uic opposite end. He had thus at his disposal the 
basal flake which was serviceable as a scraper, and the 
blades to convert into knives. Thmc flakes he retouched, 
that is to say, provided with an edge by secondary flaking. 
Practice on these smaller forms reacted on the technique 
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of the coup dc poing, which wa^ reduced in tiuckness by 
secondary flaking, provided with a straigbter edge, converted 
to a spiiaj fonn by the working of the two edge$ in opposite 
pianes, and shaped successively as an ovaJ, a lozenge and a 
triangle. In the last form it tvas well suited to serve as an 
axe-blade. 

As the WUrm glaciation became established the northern 
hunters left the cold and marshy plains for the nrell-Stocked 
plateaux of France, inhabiting first open camps in river 
valleys, later, at least in winter and possibly to avoid 
seasonal migrations of the formidable musk-ox, w'oolly 
rhinoceros and woolly mammoth, rock shelters in the 
Dordogne district, w'here Hint was plenttfiil. Here they 
may be assumed to have associated with a s^ile population, 
that still retained the unprogressive Chcllean culture. A 
period of transition b distinguished by the local appearance 
of the Levallois flake, which is in Europe intermediate 
betwrar Acheulean and Mousterran, For the production 
of this form the Acheulean workman was at pains first to 
reduce a flint nodule to a pre^Chellean form of the nan- 
Strepyan class, which since it was domed with a longitudinal 
keel and convex anterior beak, is described as rostro-carinate^ 
It is possible that the originator of this form liad first experi¬ 
mented successfiilly on some ancient tool discovered in the 
north, and subsequently worked from similar forms of his 
own manufacture. Having trimmed the basal edge, he then 
with a stone hammer struck on the side of the nodule a 
single perpendicular blow, thereby splitting it and raising a 
large bulb of percussion. He thus secured an implement In 
some instances over eight inches in length, and already 
worked upon a single side. Satisfied with his final product 
the workman refrained from unnecessary labour on the side 
of cleavage, w'htch w*as left unmodified except for the 
occasional chipping of the bulb of percussion to give better 
finger-hold. His attention was possibly directed to the 
utilization of the remaining material. The dexterity 
demanded in the manufacture of the Levallob flake was not 
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cawly achicvccL We may suppose that it was attained not 
without emulation, and that some measure of prestige may 
have been enjoyed by the superior expert. Predsion in the 
delivay^ of the final blow belongs to the Mousterian rather 
rjian to the Acheulean period of culture. During the early 
Mousterian period in France coups dc po!ng were still 
oianulkctured, which rivalled the best specitnens of Acheulean 
workmanship; but the most characteristic Mousterian 
implements are derived from the less artistic processes of 
Acheulean manufacture, and include a spear-shaped point, 
of which one form with lateral notching is strongly suggestive 
of hafting, and a broad scraper well adapted to finger-hold, 
that like the Levallois flake was detached from a prepared 
core by a single blow. 

It is not easy to suppose eiihcr that the Mousterian 
culture of Europe evolved in independence of the same 
technique in Syria and Africa, or that it j^ctrated from 
these centres in face of the Wiirm glaciation and of the 
southw'ard retreat of game. It seems, therefore, possible 
that it was resumed by the men who, as pioneers, had made 
experimental appropriations of pre-Chcllcan industry in the 
northern plain and of woodcraft in the central forest, when 
they fell back to Central France and bad cause to resort to 
a more utiliiariaii technique. The situation, in France 
made such a resumption natural. On the one hand the 
glaciation restricted the range of indiridual experience, on 
the other hand, the bulk of the Wumuan population, with 
whom the northerners became associated, may be assumed 
to have been of the inactive Neanderthal type. 

Stratigraphlcal method has thus established in Europe 
the sequence of pre-CheUean, Chellean, Acheulean and 
Mousterian techniques. These axchaxilogy has with the 
assistance of zoological evidence roughly dated, logically 
connected and accurately described. The explanation of 
the sequence is, however, to be sought through the con¬ 
sideration of the mental eBiciencies of which the succesive 
forms were the expression. The cultural evidence points to 
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an mfmor race tn possesuon of Cliellean and a nipedor 
race in the possession of Acheulcan culture. TTic Wilrmian 
glaciation may have invested the more imaginative people 
with a prestige tliat fitted them to become instnictots of the 
more backward. But the European evidence is reticent as 
to the antecedents and afiinity of these races. Fortunately 
another chain of evidence b available for their classlficadom 


3 

The term Neanderthaloid may be used comprehensively 
to include varieties of Ncandcrtalcnris which display any 
considerable divergence from the central Neanderthal type. 
Within this wde class arc to be placed the remains found at 
Gibraltar ; at Spy ; at La Cotte dc St. BreladCj Jersey; 
at Taubach and Ehringsdorf in the lira Valley, Thuringia ; 
at Krapina in northern Croatia ; and in the Wadi cl ’Amud 
ravine of the Tiberias district of Palestine. The Thuringian 
remains are on all the evidence the oldest. Tliey belong to 
the river-drift period of habitation in the open, and are 
associated ulth a warm temperate launa and with pre- 
Chellcan Hint implements. An almost complete bwer jaw 
from Ehringsdotf departs in four tvcll-ddmed features from 
Neanderthal type, and in one of these approximates to 
Heidelberg man. The situation of these remains in a 
mountainous area to the south of the German plain and 
to tlie cast of the Rhine is suggestive rather of entry 
from the cast than from the west. Tliirtcen teeth from 
St. Brclade arc of approximately the same date as the 
superior Spy remains. They arc associated with the bones 
of the glacial fauna and with late Moustcrian implements 
manufactured out of non-local flint. The condition of the 
teeth is abnormal. The crowns arc reduced in size and 
furnished with exceptionally massive roots, as though weak 
musculature had necessitated a lateral movement of jaw in 
chewing hard and unaccusiomcd food. Such a predica¬ 
ment was likely to fall on foresters during a gladation ; but 
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the data are too meagre for raciaJ classificadon. The dirce 
rtmauiing types iliough variously divergent from Ncander- 
dia! man, are all known to have been distinguished by the 
torus and fossa formation of the broivs, which is the most 
obvious character for the identification of Neandertalcnsis. 
Of these the Gibraltar sktiU is certainly the most archaic. 
Wiiatever be its actual date it can hardly fall to represent a 
rapid specialization at a comparatively early stage in the 
development of die stock. The small rounded head with 
its uncapactous brain*case and simple brain arc character- 
isdes from w'hich Neanderthal man is divergent, but which 
Galilee and Rrapina variously confirm as original traits. 
It may be supposed that they were fixed by prematnre 
thickening of bone. 

Ttie Galilee remains consisted of a broken skull of which 
the fragments rested in a shallow pocket of the floor of a 
cave, where they were protected by two large blocks of rock. 
With these remains were associated fiint implements of 
superior workmanship and transitionai between die 
Acheulcan and Mousterian techniques. The condidon of 
the floor, w'hich contained great masses of a very hard 
conglomerate, suggests that these implements dale from a 
climate which was followed by a sudden fall of temperature. 
It may be, therefore, that they belong to an interglacial 
period ; if so, they are to he accounted much older than the 
remains discovered at Spy, The skull, which Is that of a 
young woman, bad in the region of the forehead three 
circular depressions, which had long healed and may have 
been induced by such scraping opetadom of the character 
of trephining, as were performed by neolithic surgeons who 
enter^ Europe from Asia Minor in the fourth millcnium 
B,c. The head form was long and exceptionally narrow and 
high vaulted, with a brain capacity about equal to that 
of a modem European, and approximates more nearly to 
Sapiens type than that of any other known Neanderthaloid. 
Tljc convoliutions of the cortex were, however, small and 
simple, and of a paitem similar to that of the Gibraltar 
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female. The Galilee skiill goes far towartls e$tabU$hiiig a 
Mesopotamian liomelaBd for the evolution of the Mousterian 
tedmique. 

The Krapina remains consist of il»c disarticulated, broken 
and charred bones of from ten to fourteen individuals of all 
ages, that had been deposited in a rock shelter. ^V*ith these 
were associated the bones of the warm iuteigladal fauna 
and implements of stone worked in Acheulean or early 
Mousterian fbnm not only in flint but also in quartz, jasper 
and chalcedony pebbles. There arc further indlcatiom of 
the use of a forest equipment in bone which include' an axe 
and a borer. The fracture of the bones, which tvas in this 
case beyond doubt intentionaf, rendered the reassembly of 
parts of the Krapina skeletons a task of great difficulty, but 
it is now known that the head form departs from all other 
Neanderthal types in being short, broad and low* vaulted, 
and diat the limbs exceeded all other examples of NeandcT-* 
talensis in their approximation to Sapiens type. Tlie skuU 
has closest affinity to that of the Galilee female. The teeth 
provided examples of tlie fusion and even of the absorpdon 
of the roots of the molars; those of one jaw have been 
diagnosed as affected >viLh three distinct forms of dental 
disease. The disorder of the remains may be cojiscrvadvcly 
explained on the hypothesis that the rock shelter was a 
place of disposal for the dead, ■which fear of ghosts caused 
their fellows to dismember and in part to bum. It is possible 
that the fracture of the Galilee skuU had also been intentional. 

The use of bone, which entered little into the economy of 
the Neanderthal men of lower and middle Mousterian 
levels, attained great development m the isolated district of 
Lake Constance to the south of the Thuringian Forest, 
where cite canton of St. Gall contains die cave station of 
Drachcnloch, that of AppeozeU, in the Santis Mountains, 
the cave of Wild Kirchli at a height exceeding 4,500 feet 
above sea'-tcvcl. Hie date of these siatioits ts uncertain, for 
the fauna is indistmetive and the implements m stone arc 
atypical. It has, how'ever, been generally assumed that man 
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gained a footing in these Alpine retreats during the Laufen 
osdUation, when lUijj part of Switzerland probably became 
free of ice. There is Httle reason to suppose that the settle¬ 
ment was made from the w*e3t. On die resumption of a less 
rigorous climate the population of France would be more 
liltely to revert to a life in the open, fi-equenting river valleys 
and plateaux, than to follow Ibc retreat of the ice within 
a region to which perhaps they had never prcdously pene¬ 
trated, and there to adopt the unwonted life of mountaineers, 
to which they were physically ilhadapted. Drachcnloeh 
w* 3 S tiic centre of a prosperous industry, which converted 
the teeth and bones of the cave bear to use as implements 
for boring, scraping and Haying, and as vessels to hold 
liquid. These products were fashioned in such numbers 
and so methodically stored aa almost to convey an impres* 
sion of trade. But a more conservative explanation may be 
that Dcachenlocti was a place where work proceeded in the 
winter and that the loftier station of Wild Kirchii served as 
a summer resort, whither the implements fashioned at 
Drachcnioch were seasonally transported. 

A working hypothesis to cover the main facts in our 
possession for tracing the genealogy of Ncandertalcnsls may 
then start with the postulate of a small-headcd, heavy- 
browed stock of rounded cranium and forest habit, which 
during the approach of tlie first Pleistocene glaciation w'as 
in retreat before the advance of men of superior mentality. 
Tile line of retreat lay westwards across the Armenian 
highland to Asia Minor. Of this Immature stock one branch 
gaining an asylum in the forested region to the north-west 
of the peninsula there became fixed in the original round- 
licaded type, and entered Europe across the Dardanelles; 
a second diverging south into Mesopotamia became hunters ; 
a third became established in the SyTian lilghland. The 
typic^ examples of races Uiat correspond with these three 
experiences are the ICrapina, Gibraltar, and Galilee types. 
With Krapina man it is possible that wc should classify 
the remains discovered in Thuringia and at St. Brelade, 
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assuming that the former preceded Krapina man in entry 
into Europe. The Krapina rcrniains arc presumably in date 
earlier titan those at Dradieiiloch ‘ but the bone industry 
indicates die liigiier culture, and was possibly that of the 
superior race before whose advance the Krapina Ncandcr- 
thaloids had retreated from .Asia Minor. Both the bone 
culture of Drachentoch and the bone and pebble culture 
of Krapina arc prc'ncobtbic and stand apart from the 
pabeolithic series. The acquisition by the Krapina race 
of Acbculean and Mousterian technique may perhaps be 
ascribed to contact with die energetic stock that in a spon¬ 
taneous migration from the west advanced with Achcijcan 
equipment beyond the Rhine; it may have been from the 
Krapina race that these intruders acquired woodcraft and a 
restricted use of hone. The Alpine glaciation of WOrra was 
likely to diride the foresters of Europe ; the Krapina race 
may have retired eastwards while the men of St. Breladc 
advanced through northern France ; botli may be assumed 
to have sufrered severely tiirough an enforced change of 
food staple. 

It is then to the northern arc of the Mesopotamian region 
that we may look for the evolution of paheoUthic technique 
from Strepyan to Mousterian, which is connected chiefly 
through the various phases in manufacture of the coup de 
poing. It is possible that in respect of these techniques the 
whole area was culturally united, and to be assumed that 
emigrants w-ould be exposed to specialization in proportion 
to the earliness of their departure and the continuity of their 
wanderings. The evidence points to the Gibraltar race 
having set out before the Neanderthals, carrying with it the 
Strepyan coup de poing through Africa, Spain, and France 
to Belgium. Tlic great-headed, great-handed and licavy- 
bodJed Neanderthal race ivith its long head, capacious 
brain-case and sluggish and sessile disposition is likely to 
have developed under constant conditions on the jdaiii 
prolonged over a lengthy period. This race may have 
entered Europe with the CheUcan culture. Galilee man 
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whose remains are probably later may represent a moiintam 
type. liis sujxaior head form indicates a more sheltered 
erfstence than that of the plain* but a carnivorous rather 
than a vegetarian diet. Wliatever be the explanation of the 
skull woimds from which the Galilee tvoman so successfriliy 
recovered it is at least safe to say that they were not sdf^ 
Inflicted. If they were actually the marks of a surgical 
operation, the dexterity involved is difricult to ascribe to a 
brain of a compllcatiDn hardly superior to that of the 
Gibraltar race. It is conceivable that this individual had 
been the subject of experiment by some more imaginative 
rnind connected Viith the race tvliose culture is represented 
at Drachcnloch. 

We have left the question of the identity of the adventur¬ 
ous and inventive race that carried the Chclleaa and 
Adjcukan cull tires as far as Natal and Japan and produced 
Mousterian forms in China and in the valley of the Nile, 
The Gibraltar race can be dismissed as too feeble, the 
Krapina race as too distinctively of forest type, the Neander¬ 
thal race as too little active. Galilee man in spite of his 
physicaJ superiority had a relatively primitive brain. More¬ 
over, all these races appear localized in sheltered surround¬ 
ings, The race of palaeolithic travclleis appears to have 
been on the other hand very mobile, curiously iudiflereni to 
clima te and capable of making good under extremely diverse 
conditions. The plateau of Anatolia at the continental base 
of Asia Minor was in subsequent history the homeland of 
an energetic and versatile race of modern man, that was 
of superior physique to the round-headed foresters to which 
it was nearly akin. Here perhaps, in contact both with the 
forest and moimiain culture to the west and the plain 
Culture to tlie south, the Neanderthaloid travellers may 
have matured until evicted by the powerful Anatolians, 
who later entered into possession of the Syrian highland. 
A retreat of such Ncanderthaloids, though at first impulsive, 
was likely to develop into a spontaneous migration and to 
attain to considerable independence in the choice of routes 
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and in experimental adaptations of culture. To such, 
emigrants may perhaps be attributed tlic Moustcrian 
technique with a lendcnq^ to fall back on earlier forms 
cither Achculean, when prosperity quickeited imagination, 
or Gbellean, when transit was rapid or circumstance 
adverse \ in seitlcmcnL the utilitarian forms of the Mouscciian 
might tend to re-emerge. Of all Ncanderthaloid remains 
those mentally and physically most equal to this ciToTt 
have been discovered at Spy, both almost at the terminus 
of retreat from the North European plain and of human 
habitation in the great glacial penod to which they belong. 


4 

When under deteriorating conditions the Acheulcans 
relinquished tlte pursuit of forest and meadow' species of 
game on the northern plain, they fell back for sustenance on 
the light horses and bison from the Asiatic steppe, which 
still tbronged the plateaux of France, life in. the open by 
day, and by night occupation of wattle and pic shelters in 
tlie river valleys, was possible only during the shortening 
summers. At this period of the year they still visited the 
dint-bearing terraces of the Somme and the Marne, the men 
manufacturing loob and hunting while the women built 
shelters and scraped hides. But as the lengthening printers 
set in with constantly increasing severity they retreated 
south with the thinning remnant of the steppe fauna and 
found protection under rock shcllers, and in grottos and the 
fronts of caves. Their favourite quany was the horse, when 
this withdrew they continued to hunt bison. When bison in 
turn became scarce there was no alternative but, under 
conditions wliicli became iticrcasitigly precarious, to await 
tiic coming southward of the reindeer. To the depressed 
period of the first culmination of Wtinn belongs tfie tech¬ 
nique known as the lower cold Mousierian, winch was apt 
in expedient and economical in material. The population, 
of the Gironde district bad cause to reconstruct their values 
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and by s!ow degrees establish a new social organization, in 
which Aclieulean influence preponderated. The northemers 
could hardly fail to attain prestige, for they tvere superior 
craftsmen, had experience in the conversion of pdis into 
clothing, and may even be credited t\'ith a lore of fables 
concemiiig a former life of adventurous travel. They 
possibly introduced the beginning of a ritual for the dispos^ 
of the dead. It is not surprising that the next industrial 
phase known as the middle cold Moiiaterian lost ground in 
technique. The present was full of risk ; famme became 
iamiliar, e\*il beasts contested possession of the poor sliclters ; 
imagination Itad little new experience to reconstruct. In 
bad winters the caves seeped with moisture, spoiling fuel 
and the dried meat that adversity had taught the Neander¬ 
thal hunters to store. As bad winters gave place to worse 
the hunters became mote cavc-boimd and pinclicd between 
external frost and internal damp. It is hardly conceivable 
that such unnatural conditions should not have acted with 
deteriorating effect on a stock specialized for the life of the 
hunter and possessed of little maigin for modifleadon to 
conditions that were other than warm and temperate. 
During a confinement continued for many thousands of 
years the population of France became increasingly inbred 
to the more numerous Neanderthal type ivith a continual 
loss of stamina, but not necessarily to the entire suppression 
of Acheulcan temperament. Cultural progress may have 
continued in the directions of linguistic aptitude and 
amelioration of social relations even after stamina and 
technical skill had seriously dedined. Men would not be 
silent as they squatted round the hearths at night or over 
their flint chipping in foul w-eathcr by day, nor women as 
they scraped hides, tended the fim and nursed their babies 
in the absence of the men. There would be of the past, 
of the arduous present, speculation certainly fearful, possibly 
wistful, as to spirits and the future. There would be 
quarrels and dances, certain individuals for prowess, skill or 
imagination would acquire prestige and some rude 
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of leadership; the stranger possessed of such gifts would 
be not unwelcome. 

Thus the advent of die Laufen osciliadoo was the occasion 
of ac expansion not only of territory but also of enterprise^ 
in which latent Acheulean initiative reasserted itself. Groups 
from the congested central area entered into occupation of 
the foothills of the Pyrenees, and thence by fire and combat 
dislodged the cave bear, a product of the glaciation, of 
which the great size was probably rendered less fonuidable 
b}' its adoption under stress of circumstance of an omnivor* 
ous diet, and the parallel loss of prehensile strength in its 
claws. Overcome it yielded, as did mammoth and rhino¬ 
ceros, from its body oU to feed torches, from its bones fuel to 
feed the hearths. Its pelts furnished clothing. Elsewhere 
opportunities for more open hunting led to a renaissance of 
the flint industry significantly combined with the use of 
bone for domestic, personal and imaginative purposes. 
Late Mousteiians employed die ankle-bones of horses and 
oxen as chopping or cut dug blocks and perforated small 
bones and teeth as ornaments and large bones perhaps for 
some ceremonial purpose. The methods of late Moustcrian 
hunting can be reconstructed in some detail from the 
material collected at the stadon of La Quina, Charente. It 
appears that game was there sometimes driven to pre¬ 
cipitate itself over cliffs. More usually no doubt it was 
killed by marbmaushjp, for which Neanderthal man 
employed a variety of weapons, for he could afford to risk 
no chance of the game escaping. He had darts dpped with 
unbarbed flint, throwing stones possibly projected from a 
cleft-stick and probably the bolas, composed of two or diree 
rounded stones enclosed within sltjo purses which were 
attached to each other by lengths of sinew. Overthrown 
and slain the quarry was flayed, eviscerated and cut up i 
each of these processes Has been traced by Tnarks upon the 
bones. From the kill men bore home the choice pieces 
from flank and shoulder to the grottos, where possibly some 
pans tvcrc dried and stored. Within the grottos lire flesh 
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was scraped off \ the long^ bones ^vere smashed for inairow 
and then served as fuel. 

The quality of ima^ation lacking in the utilitarian 
industryf whereby the Neanderthals supported the unknown 
framework of thdr society^ is compensated by the cere¬ 
monial procedure which invests their tunerak with a superior 
interest. Below the type station of Moustier, in the V&£rc 
valley, is a rock shelter, ivhere was buried, in the early 
period of Mousterian grotto life, the sixteen-year-old boy, 
who shows some approximation to the race of Spy. He was 
laid to rest upon his right side in ilie attitude of sleep and 
his right forearm was placed beneath his head. His head 
rested on a pillow of ^nt flakes, liis nostrils were stopped 
with flbt fragments. By his hand lay a large coup de poing 
worthy of the best tradition of Acheulean technique. The 
burial of the man at La Chapcllc-aux«Sainu, Corrdee, b of 
the next stage of Mousterian life, when the bitterness of the 
glaciation was at its full. The old man tvas Laid upon hb 
back with the feet towards the west. The bead was slightly 
rabed and the right arm bent so as to bring lite hand up to 
the head ; the knees were bent and turned towards the right. 
Above the head was a deposit of ox-bones, which show liiat 
ti)e flesh was still on them when they were left there. The 
corpse had been supplied w'itb fragments of quartz, about 
ttvo thousand Bint implements, some broken bones and 
ochre for adominciit. A family interment at La Fcirassie, 
Dordogne, is of late Mousterian date, A rock shelter 
contained four skeletons, one that of a man, another that of 
a woman, rwo those of children. The skeleton of the man 
lay upon the ground and had been covered with earth j the 
posture was that of sleep, tiic body lay on jta back with the 
knees ficxed and turned to the right; a large number of 
Mousterian flints lay around it. The woman lay also on her 
back with her arms folded on her chest and hw legs flexed. 
The children lay in ahallmv graves. Slabs of stone covered 
the skeletons ; close by was a pit flUed with ashes and the 
bones of an ox. The same rock shelter contained also the 
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grave of a child of about five years old* This was triangular 
in shape and the body lay at the narrow end with feet 
cowards the west and the knees flexed. Tljc bead, which, as 
at Krapina and possibly also at Wadi el ’Amud, had been 
severed from the trunk, lay in one of tlie basal angles of the 
pit irndcr a larger slab of stone, that rested on the eanh 
with which the grave had been filled in. The underside of 
this slab 'was marked with cup-holes disposed in pairs. 
This is the first reported use in a burial of these symbols of 
which the meaning is unknown, but of w'hich die range 
extends in time through the succeeding .\uHgnacjan culture 
to the neolithic, bronze, and Early Christian Ages, and in 
place from Spain to Britain and Scandinavia, and from 
Palestine to Arabia, North Africa and Hindustan. The 
spirit of the dead was bound as the Mouatcriaus supposed 
on a journey, for which it had need of such things as the 
departed had prized or employed or eaten in life. Mean- 
Vk'hile, the body was at rest, as though in sleep. Men did 
not desire that the spirit should return to il, or returning 
walk. Therefore the nostrils might be stopped or the limbs 
fiexed and securely ded or the head covert with a stone, or 
as an additional precaution severed from the body and then 
covered. The body was dangerous, fear might lead to its 
abandonment after it had been covered over. Often with 
greater forethou^t, though not less fear, it might be buried. 
For the soul —Sit via prosperaf Let it face west going to the 
genial source of summer breezes, not east, whence in winter 
blew' glacial hurricanes. For the body — Reguiaeat in pace / 
On the lower surface of tlic stone work carefully in pairs 
magic symbols, and be careful that they face the slumbering 
corpse. 
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THE COMING OF SAPIENS 

1 

The peoples iJiat after the catastrophe of ilie Wiinri glada^ 
□on replaced Neandertalensis in Europe were variously 
representative of the less specialized form of modem man. 
A more leisurely and sheltered development had secured 
Sapiens against excessive rigidity of skeletal frame and 
correspondmgly ponderous musculature. Notably the bones 
of the skull were less massive and a much lighter brain-case, 
which bad expanded symmetrically with the growth of the 
brain, exceeded Neandenhal type in the compKcation Cff 
the cortical convolutions impressed upon its inner surface, 
in elevation, and in the capacity of its pre&ontal area. 
Cultural remains Justify the conclusion that modem man, 
as be first appears in Europe during the last phase of the 
Pleistocene, surpassed Neandertalensis in the ability to 
analyse circumstance, to supplement his own experience 
through selective borrowings from others, and to regulate 
his conduct in accordance with standards that were orderly 
and even definitely aesthedc. 

The Ice Age of Europe terminated in a series of minor 
dimattc fluctuations which extended between 18,000 and 
6,000 B.G, About one-haif of this period was occupied by 
the Achen retreat, during which the snow-line of the Alps 
gradually ascended 500 metres above the level which ii had 
reached in the second culmination of Wtinn, and Europe 
was penetrated by at least five distinct races of modem 
man. Thereafter it again descended 200 metres in a minor 
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gladation knoiATi as Biibl, to rise again m three successive 
stages each of 500 metres. Of these the first and second] 
which alone laJi within tiic Pleistocene, ended in local arrests 
of the thau' known respectively as Gsehnitz and Dauu. The 
population of West Europe seemingly unrecruited by new 
migrations between the BilhI glaciation and the Gsehnitz 
arrest was dearly re-augmented in the interval that separated 
Gsdmitz from Daun. The great Achen immigrations were 
effected from Asia Minor, from Afrira and from tiie North 
Asiatic steppe. It may be doubted whether the first of 
these routes, w'hich was at once the most sheltered and 
the shortest, had not remained open tliroughout the Wiirm 
glaciation ofiering to a population of foresters release from 
territory iv-hicb, though well wooded and supplied with 
prcKiuctive fisheries, was becoming increasingly congested. 
It had afforded passage to the round-headed variety of 
Ncandertalcnsis discovered at Krapina, and had supplied 
the population which in the Laufen osciLlation had occupied 
Drachenloch in the Lake Constance region with a prosperoits 
industry in bone. From Daun onwards to about 3,000 a.c. 
there is evidence that this route conducted far into West 
Europe tiie round-headed stock that was ancestral to the 
Alpine race. Thus tlie discovery in die lowest of four 
habitation levels at the French station of Solutri, Sadne et 
Loire, of a tall race of foresicts of Alpine head form and 
supplied with an equipment of utensUs in bone and antler 
serves as a link in the European history^ that preceded and 
follow’ed Wurm. It is also good evidence for the fixation in 
Asia Minor of a least-altered variety of modern man, wliicb 
on die analogy of Drachenloch may be assumed to liave 
been in habit social, orderly and industrious, though not, 
perhaps, particularly imaginative. This race had supplied 
an example by which the Krapina Neanderthaloids had 
apparently profited * its culture was an appropriate source 
for the selective borrow'ing of peoples whose endowment 
approximated more closely to its own. 

The route next to become available in the decline of 
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VVumi, Ecadiug from Africa across tire Italian and IbeHan 
laodbndge$, gave access fo the lands thae lay to (be east and 
west of the area desolated by the Scandinavian and Alpine 
glaciations. The archaeological evidence indicates the 
early intrusion over these bridges of a technique in flint 
fracture knou-n as Aurignadan after Atmgnac in the French 
department of Haute Garonne, when* it was first recognized. 
The total distribution of this technique, which consisting of 
points, blades and scrapers worked cm both sides of one 
edge of a flint flake stands svhoUy apart from the Strepyan 
to hfomterian series, is suggestive of its dispersion from tlie 
neighbourhood of Abyssinia. Aurignadan flints have been 
reported from Inciia, Palestine, and Syria, Tunis and 
Algeria. The Italian landbndgc gave them admission to 
Htmgary, w'hence they spread westw ards to Czeclio^Slovakia, 
easnvards to Roumatiia, and northwards through the 
Moravian gatew'ay ; from this pass they reached Germany 
on the nortli^west, Poland, Central and Litde Russia, the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus on the south-east. The Iberian 
landbridgc conveyed them to Spain and France. With 
these utilitarian and constant forms are locally associated 
in India, Moravia, Spain and France a highly variable 
imaginative an, which embraces realistic wall pictures in 
two modes, and the developed use of conventional figures, 
which may be either descriptive or symbolical. This 
imaginative element m culture is commonly also regarded 
as Atirignaciaii or as having Aurignadan aflinity. Con¬ 
siderations of distribuiion, of the contrast between a con¬ 
servative indusuy and an eseperimenta] art, as also of the 
range in dexterity and mental habit displayed in the latter, 
contribute to the impression that the Aurignacian culture 
was composite and resulted from the fusion of divergent 
experiences. 

The term Aurignadan is applied radally to a stock 
identified by the discovery at Combe Capelle, Dordogne, of 
4 complete skeleton in association with early Aurignadan 
flints. The remains are those of a man litde exceeding five 
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fcci in stature but of obvious agility. The exceptionally 
long legs have the disproportionate length below die knee 
that distuiguishcs some modem hill peoples, who are expert 
climbers. The feet and liands were of moderate size. The 
head form may be described as representing the lowest 
grade of the Mcditcn-ancaD stock, h resembles a coarse 
Australian type, but falls below Auatralian siandard in 
cranial capacity. Tlie jaw was fuirushed with a well- 
defined chin ; the nose was wide ; die brou's were massive. 
The small brain-case rose from a receding forehead to a 
sligbdy gabled crown and then projected in a remarkable 
posterior prominence, that gave great length to the head. 
The type has modem representation in Somaliland, 
Abyssinia, the Nile Valley, Algeria, northem Italy, northern 
Portugal, southern France, die PlyTtlimmon moorland of 
nonhern Wales and isolated districts of western Ireland. 
The distribudon is thus in close correspondence widi die 
westward passage of Aurignacian flint implements. Since a 
characierisdc form of AuTignacian knifc-bladc first reported 
from Ch^telperron, in France, b now known to have been 
manu^ctured also in Tunis and Palestine we may assume 
Aurignacian industry to Iiave been controlled by the prestige 
of an ancestral tradition and without undue temerity suppose 
that it had originally been brought by the progenitors of the 
Aurignacian race to Abyssinia from the Iranian plateau. 

The migration of Aurignacian man from the well-watered 
and forested Abyssinian highland is not likely to have been 
spontaneous. In the decline of the Wurmian glaciation the 
Iraiuan plateau became a centre whence many peoples 
departed, carrying with diem cultures that had ^ready 
transcended the economic level of savagery. Amongst the 
impulsive migrations, which their impact may be assumed 
to have initiated, the beat attested is diat which traverdug 
soudicm Arabia entered Somaliland with an equipment 
which probably included the bow. This invasion was 
unlikely to leave Abyssinia, still the meeting-place of many 
divergent and hostile tribes, undisturbed. Retreating fixim 
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Abyssinia lUe Aurignacians, divided between a aarural 
inclination to c^gregate in compact colonies and the real* 
ofpursuit^ may have halted in the neighbourhood of Thebes 
in upper where they were exposed to the attack of 

invaders advancing cither down the Nile Valley or by the 
caravan route from Kosseir, on the Red Sea, Tbcacc, 
w^hlie one body continued nortli towards Palesunci others 
diverged to the north-west along a trackway across the still 
fertile Libyan region^ which was strewn with discarded 
implements of Ncandertbaloid manufaciure. Reaching 
Gal^ in Tunis bey'oud the immediate reach of their invaders 
the fugitives there established an ill-omened settlement at a 
time when the rainless conditions of the Wiirra dedine w'ere 
already contributing to the desiccation of the Sahara. As 
the game gradually disappeared reirealhig southwards, this 
colony w*as forced to eke out a precarious exiateiice by tlve 
eohectlon of land .snails and shcll-hsh. To this emergency 
may be ascribed additions to the Aurignacian equipment, 
notably a bone spatula adapted to the wedging of shell-fish 
from rocks, and a bone point with a cleft base sometimes 
fashioned with unequal projections as though to give lever¬ 
age. This implement may have served as a combination 
tool for the detachment of shell-fish, the breaking down of 
their shells and the extraction of the meat. More important 
were the microliths, diminutive fUnt points, which spreading 
firom Cafsa serve to distmgiiish a desert variety of Aungnacian 
culture, which is known as Capsian, 

But Gafsa, w'hich, like Thebes, lay at the conjunction 
of routes, was not a halting-place for the whole body of 
Aurignacizms. Certain groups with the original impetus of 
migration, and with the liardiho<Kt of mountaineers availed 
themselves of the southern landbridges to enter Europe 
almost in the teeth of the Wtirm glaciation. They formed 
colonies in northern Italy, Hungary and Moravia, and later 
on the North German plain. As others irom Manocco 
penetrated to northern Portugal the plateau of Spain upon 
their right still harboured a cold fauna that included rein- 
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deer and woolly rhinoceros. Having formed a colony in the 
Cantabrian Mountains the Aurignacians finally came to 
rest in Dordogne, where arriving light-handed they for a 
dme reverted to the use and imitation of tlte Mousteriati 
implements, which liad served diem in passage between 
Thebes and Gafsa. Famine, litc advance of the invaders, or 
both later dislodged the settlement &om Gaisa, wliich 
crossing into Spain established Ctapsian culture in the 
south-eastern province of Murcia. It was about the same 
time perlmps that die Aurignacians of Dordogne occupied 
the foothills of the PyTcnees, entering into possession of the 
caves that Neanderthal man had once laboriously cleared of 
hyena and cave bear. 

It is in connecdon with the passing of ghosts that pritnldvc 
peoples are apt to retain a misty tradition of the former 
seats of their race. The Combe Capelle corpse had been 
buried with flexed limbs, which bad perhaps been bound 
lest die spirit should return and walk, and with such things 
as the ghost would need upon its Journey, These included 
besides Aurignacian fiints, many small shells, some of w'hich 
had been pierced, and one of the ankle-bones of a boar. 
The utilitarian value of the dints is dear. The shells lay 
near the head, those which had been pierced may well have 
formed an ornamental chain. The unpicrced shells and the 
boar-bone may, as a food offering, have recapitulated the 
route along which tlie ghost must travel to the ancestral 
homeland. It tvould require shell-fish as it traversed the 
desert area of the North African coast, before it reached the 
Abyssinian highland, where boar was plentiful. 

Abyssinia was well situated as a meeting-place bctw'cen 
two peoples, one like the .\urignaciam tlicmsdves of eastern 
origm, the other cither ascending the Rifi >'atleys from the 
direction of South Africa, or entering Somaliland across the 
Arabian latidbridgc. Nor can we well account either for 
the widest dissemination of Aurignacian flints, or for the 
imaginative clement in Aurignacian culture without suppos¬ 
ing some measure of fusion with the .Aurignacians of a 
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second race» which was by habit more vagrant and in 
cndov^mcM artistic. It is to such a people tlial we may 
attribute the Autignacian ^nts and cUlf pictures discovered 
in India, a superior example of the conventional treatment 
of the figure of a woman traced in waved lines, known as 
macaroni, that has been discovered at Predmost in Moravia 
in association with the latest forms of Auiignacian inipic- 
meniS; and the transportation of Aurignacian dints into the 
Caucasus, For these indications imply a &ccdom of move- 
mcnt| a capacity for entering into relations with other 
peoples and a pictorial technique beyond tlie apparent 
range of Aurignactan capacities. Materials are lacking 
neither for the recognition of the presence of such a race 
within Europe during the period preceding Daun, nor ibr 
estimating the port wiiich it pia'y'cd historically in cross- 
fcrtiliring the culture of other peoples. 

The western frontier of the Italian province of Liguria 
abounds in marine caves in one of which, known as the 
Grotte dcs Enfants, have been discovered the skeletons of a 
woman and of an adolescent boy, who received burial with 
Aurigitacian flints and with reflexed limbs that recall the 
sepulture at Combe Capcllc. Other features of this intcr- 
mcni appear, however, to have aifiniiy w'ilh northern 
practice, and the physical type is certainly not Audgnadan. 
Grimaldi man, so called after tlic propert^^ on which the 
Grotte dcs Enfants is Bituatcd, though in stature belmv 
modern European average, may W'dl have been caller than 
the Aurignacians, his legs are ev'cn longer in proportion to 
the body, and the length of limb below the knee is still more 
remarkable. Both hands aud feet were small. The head 
fornt had negroid tendencies. A receding dim was sur¬ 
mounted by projecting Jaws furnished with large teeth. 
The nose was broad and flat, the eye orbits were wide and 
so set apart as to give great breadth to the face. The brain- 
case rested on brows of moderate weight and was domed in 
a symmetrical curve that imparted height to the forehead, 
elevation to the crown, and deprived the long skull of the 
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appearance of posterior promineuce. Whether the dis- 
harmonic combination of a broad face and a long skull is to 
be regarded in the case of Grimaldi man as evidence of 
racial admixture or not, it is safe to assume that liis pro¬ 
portions owed nothing to Aurignacian ancestry. His large 
teeth, prognathism and flattened nose suggest tropical 
differentiation, his symmetrical brain-case, small hands and 
feet are suggestive of aCGnity to the South Afiican race now 
representerd by the pastoral Hottentots and the vagrant and 
ariisuc Bushman. Statuettes of the period of the Buhl 
glaciation, which indicate the Bushman features of steat- 
opygy, or excessive posterior obesity, and of short, lightly 
curling hair known as peppercorn growth, have been 
discovered in Czccho-Slovakia and in France. Skeletons of 
Bushman ty^pc belonging approximately to the period of the 
Daun arrest have been discovered in Malta, the Theban 
area of upper Egypt and Somaliland i and traces of rever¬ 
sion to Bushman type have been reported from graves in 
northern Italy, Brittany, and Switzerland, which range in 
date from 3,000 to 800 s,c. Cultural indications of the 
former distribution of this far-travelled race are afforded by 
the discovery of microUths of Capsian type togetJier with 
examples of pictographs executed on clifis in the Bengal and 
Madras presidencies of India. With these may be associated 
the practice of amputation of the linger joints, which is 
shared by Hottentots, Bushmen, the allied pigmies of Lake 
Ngambi, on the northern border of the Kalahari Desert, and 
by Dm vidian peoples in the Deccan, whetice it travelled to 
New Guinea and the Tonga Islands at the western extremity 
of the South Polynesian bdt. 

South of tlie Pyrenees in eastern Spain there flourished 
from the Aclien retreat to liic Gsehrutz arrest a vivacious 
people armed with the Asiatic bow, that has left in paintings 
on exposed cUfls the record of the alternations of domesticity* 
ritual* the chase and warfare that varied ihdr mode of life* 
and the suggestion that their habits may have been to some 
extent pastoral. The realistic style of tbcae pictures resembles 
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the art of the Bushman ; the human figures, T.> 1 iich arc 
seldom absent, are with few exceptions represented in b l w rk 
pigment and have apparently negroid charactera. The 
utilitarian equipment of this area was in part Capstan, for 
evidence of passage through Gafk comprises the manu¬ 
facture of mlcrolithic flints, the local use of land snails as a 
supplement to a diet othervvUe plentiful and the employ¬ 
ment of convendonal signs siimiar to those employed in 
Murcia. There is, however, little reason to assume this 
population to have been in friendly contact witli Atuig- 
naciam wtliin the Iberian peninsula, Tlieir settlements 
u'crc in Estremadura on the Atlantic side of the Spanish 
plateau, and eastward along the Mediterranean seaboard 
from AlLaccie to Aragodi, and thus avoided both Portugal 
and Murcia. These districts abounded in game, Xlie 
remains of a cold fauna, rMnoccros, moose and reindeer of 
the tundra, chamois and il>cx of the Alps, still supplemented 
the uidigcnom deer, ox, horse and bison. The pTafriiii 
produced esparto grass, from which women constructed 
baskets for domestic use and for transportation in an exist- 
cnoe which, unlike that of the Aurignaclans, was in frequent 
movement. The paintings of eastern Spain were 
effected in washes of various colours, dirty white, yellow, 
red and black, but always in monochrome and in silhouette. 
Their purpose appears to be descriptive rather than magical. 
Abrupt transitions from realism to schematism are frequent, 
and unden i a bly quick-witted, serving to empltaslze the 
development of a situation, as when a man in silhouette is 
riiown slayjng a stag that is indicated in diagram, or a bison 
in silhouette confronts a man rendered in diagram. The 
human studies, tliough without attempt at portraiture, 
indicate the vital occupations of a people of great physical 
activity and greatly interested in their own social life. 
Whether they be dancing, hunting, or fighlhig or engaged 
in ritual they clearly count for more than the beasts of the 
^Itase. Tlic artist is so certain of this common-sense value 
that he can afford to indulge in humour, even in a penchant 
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for the grotc»|uc. Women have pendant negroid brea3.t5 
and unsplike waisLS. They are nearly always depicted 
clothed in a skirt which hangs jram hip to knee ; at ^gul^ 
Leridaj where women are seen dancing round a dinunutive 
mate figure, the skirt reaches almost to die ankle. Men are 
depicted nude with various head-dresses and sometimes as 
wearing ornamental tufted garters. They go to war naked, 
armed with a bow, which is concave at the handle and 
loivards both ends, and advance boldly in Open attack. 
For hunting the bow is supplemented with darts. 

In the intennittent cultural exchange which may be 
assumed to have linked the Auiignacians with tile ^uth 
Afiican race the latter must rank as the more apt pupils. 
Tliey assimilated to tlidr own more generous equipment 
whate\rt Aurignacian man possessed of utilitarian value, 
Imparting in return but the rudiments of the technique and 
none of the spontaneity of thdr own pictonal art. The 
Aurignacian cavern an contains most of the elements of the 
wall paintings ofEushman affinity, but thehr use hesitates both 
in purpose and in execution. Although Grimaldi man seems 
to have lived greatly in the present and Aurignacian man to 
have clung with great tenacity to the traditions of bis past, 
the Aurignacian artist made no attempt to construct a 
narrative and carefully avoided the portrayal of human 
form. His work was eETecied by torchlight in the secret 
recesses of cavems, where his Hist essays have the appearance 
of experimeni in an almost forgotten lineal grammar. The 
cavern ivalis of Cantabria were still wet when they received 
hngcr tracings of macaroni lines ivhicb made no attempt to 
portray any natural form, but probably held mpteiy both 
for the artist and for bis fellows. In a succeeding stage, 
when perhaps the Cantabrian colony had been joined by 
more potverful magicians from the south, the Aurignacian 
traced, still without a tool but upon the more slowly drying 
cavern fioors, rude studies of animals to which he endeavoured 
to give relief by the introduction of interior lines, Ai the 
cavern ftoois in their turn dried these sketches were succeeded 
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by a retum lo the me of the vertical surfaces of walls and to 
The tracing of macaroni lines together with punctuations of 
the character used by the Bushtnan for suppling. Tliis 
return to technical rudiments, w’hicli was made possible by 
the use of some very primitive tool, such as a stick, is 
characteristic rather of the workman t^a of the artist. Yet 
another infiux of men from the better informed south may 
have been needed for the use of vertical surfaces for the 
depiction of animals. The earliest knowm example is a 
heavily indsed silhouette of ihe African straight-tusked 
elephant, an improbable survival in Europe from the 
pre-Wurmian period. Tlie sketch, which may have been 
executed from a memory impres^on formed in Africa, had 
necessitated the use of a coarse graving tool of flint. It 
displays but two limbs and was completed with a heart- 
shaped wash of paint over the vulnerable region behind the 
shoulder. The use of colour was apparently regarded by 
the Aurignacian magician as lethal, for it was reserved for 
the representation of dangerous animals such as the elephant, 
mammoth and rhinoceros. Owing to more favourable 
climaiic conditions game was more abundant in Cantabria 
than in Dordogne, and the Cantabrian artist had hnm the 
first not only more frequent opportunities of technical 
impiration from the south but a wider field for the selection 
of his animal subjects. Thus there arose a second and more 
important purpose for the magician, who by selecting as 
subjects the females and young of Inoffensive species of 
game, and by rendering tliem lifelike by the use of internal 
lines, might hope to augment their numbers. This sym- 
padjctic magic was carried to Dordogne, where the portrayal 
of valuable forms followed an increasing order of frequency 
from doer to bison and front bison to forest horse. The 
culmination in technique of the pictorial magic of the 
Aurignaciaiis is to be seen in the figure of a rhinoccroa 
engraved with interior lines on the w-allj of a cavern at Font 
dc Gaume, Dordogne. Here both posterior legs are shown 
and the body has been completely washed over with red paini. 
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Apart From the sepulture at Combe Capellc and the 
evidence for a cult of hunting magic in the caverns of 
Cantabria and the Gironde district of FrancCt we know 
little about the ideas of Aurignacian man and can only 
speevdate as to the organisation of hia society. Yet in the 
closely congregated centres of Aurignacian population it is 
to be assumed that there obtained some form, if not of 
govcmmcnl, at least audioritative leadership. Prestige 
can hardly amongst so conservative a people have failed to 
attach to the kind of man who in the past bad been respons¬ 
ible for the decision of anxious questions of settlement or of 
renewed migration and who in the present exercised initiative 
in the composing of quarrels^ the planning of hunts and the 
reception of itiiteranc magicians or otiicr strangers. Even 
the persons of such leaders may have been distinguished^ for 
the Aurignacians had uneyed needles and decorated cither 
their bodies or the akins^ with which they clothed them- 
selves^ with strings of shells. As the ditnatc changed from 
cold and dry to moist and temperate* southern France 
became reaiforested. Steppe horse and bison retreated to 
the north and the Aurignacians of France were free to 
relinquish their caves and rock shclt^ for a more open life 
such as the Mtuctan and even the Cantabrian colonics had 
long enjeryed. They followed the game plainwards in the 
summer and returned in winter to their shelters, where the 
seasonal migration of the game probably suppbed their 
needs. Cave art became stationary, for men had no longer 
need to procure the increase of game through magic. The 
Aurignacians would be more usefully concerned with the 
increase of their utilitarian equipment. Representations of 
gabled hunting lodges began to appear on the cavern walls. 
Straighteneis consisting of bones and antlers pierced with 
boles were in more frequent requisition for the preparation 
of shafts. Tanged and shouldered spear-points apprar 
together with new forms of planers and scrapers. Such 
acquisitions were not necessarily of local invention ; they 
may have been survivals imported hom Murcia, for the 
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renewal of such prosperity as their ancestoi^ had once 
enjoyed in the distant African homeland was less likely to 
stimulate intctlectual progress than the conservative senti* 
ment of racial coherion. 

The drying of the plains which followed the Wikm 
glaclatioti had acted not only on the Sahaxa but also on the 
Eurasian steppe and had driven w'cstward herds of steppe 
hoi^< Where tliese congregated the Aurignacians made 
their summer hunting camps. Such a camp existed at 
Solutre, sheltered on the north by a high clifiT and tvith 
sunny exposure to the south. The site occupies two and a 
half acres and has in some places deposits that arc thirty- 
three feet thick. Hie lowest levels contabi three undisturbed 
burials of the round-headed forest race. One was that of a 
young adult woman 5 feet i inch in hdght, who had been 
buried with two young children ; the others those of two 
adult men 6 feet and 5 feet io| indies in stature. The three 
adult bodies lay facing east with two stones placed at the 
side of each head. To this race may be attributed the 
ptensive industry in bone and honi which in this level 
includes punches, polishers, spatulae, perforated antlers and 
pendants of bone and ivory together witli pre-Chcllean 
implements and a hammer stone polished by grinding on 
both sides, Tlic date of this level b early, for it contains 
bones of mammoth and cave bear, many of reindeer and 
some of elk, antelope and deer. Above the forest lev-el arc 
h^rt^, which have supplied waste cores and Aurignadan 
Hints in such profusion that a single hearth 60 by 30 feet in 
dimensions contained over 35,000 Hints and liad clearly 
been the scene of busy manufacture. In this level the bones 
of the cold fauna arc exceeded by tiiose of tlie forest horse. 
Supenmposed on these hearth levels was a vast coUection, 
or magma, of horse bones mixed with a few bones of rein¬ 
deer, cave bear, ox and mammoth, and measuring from 
one and a half to six feet in depth. The magma was ilie 
kitchen refuse accumulated through many seasons of pros¬ 
perous hunting, which had etfcctcd the slaughter of not less 
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than 100,000 head of hoi^cs mainly of the forest but also 
of the steppe breeds ; the implements within the magma 
are of the same type as appear in the fate Aurignacian 
levels of Dordogne. 


2 

The historica] Importance of the camping ground at 
Solutrd is not confined to the local succession of Aurignacian 
to forest man. It was subsequently occupied by at least one 
other race that had penetrated Europe across the norchem 
plain. The magma of horse bones was thickly covered with 
other hearths contained within elliptical or circular enclosures 
of rough stone slabs. Ai'ound one of these hearths, which 
W'as of large size measuring 13 by 10 feet, lay bones of 
reindeer, of carnivores, of several birds and portions of a 
mammotlt. Tliat these did not O'btrudc upon the slabs 
suggests that the superstructure of the hearth was solid 3 it 
may have consisted of earth walls supportt^ by timber or by 
wattle. If 50 , its nearest analogy Is to be found in the 
kutgans or mounds of the Russian and Siberian steppes. 
Within this hearth lay at length a skeleton which liad been 
deposited on ashes or on a spent fire with feet towards the 
west . Tlie corpse had been furnished witli efiigies'of animals 
engraved on Hmestonc and Hint, which had been mutilated 
by the breaking off of their heads ; elsewhere were found 
engravings of deer which had been siniilarly broken. In 
addition 10 these effigies the grave held several flint points 
worked into leaf shape, of which two were of superior 
workmanship and size, and a single shell. The culture of 
this third level is clearly not that of the .Aurignacian race. 
There is nothing 10 connect this burial with the Aurignacian 
interment within the Dordogne colony at Combe Capclle. 

The sepulchre at Soluti^ repeats, though with more 
ample space, the form of dwelling occupied by the living. 
Tlie spirit of the dead is to travel westwards and has been 
supplied with a hecatomb of victims of wliich some were of 
no value as food, and witli a good supply of implements 
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rc 3 .dy for destructive usc« The tcchniciuc of these weapons 
is quite unlike thnt of the Aurignadans, for, apart firom their 
dhtmciive leaf shape, the points are thin and worked over 
both sides with fine flaking produced not by fracture but by 
pressure \dth a secondary tool probably of bone or wood. 
This method of finlsliing fiakes ranks as a distinct Invention. 
It has been found in the earliest known settlements in 
Nlcwpotamia and tn Egypt, of which the fonner may be 
earlier and the latter somewhat later than the third levd at 
Solutre, It was, perhaps, from tlie Egyptian centre of 
Badad above Assiut that the technique of pressure flaking 
sulKequcntly readied Gaha. So greatly was this technique 
prized by its northern originators, that they produced 
javdine heads of a delicacy that could hardly have served 
any utilitarian purpose. In the departmcni of Saone ct 
Loire, in which Solutre is situated, is also Volgu, where 
been unearthed a cache of fourteen large javelin heads 
reduced by refined flaking to such fragility as to liavc licen 
probably useless. These specimens had been carefully 
buried on edge and pressed together so as to avoid fracture 
from ihc superiinposcd soil. Tlirce were shattered by the 
mattock that uncovered them. It is possible that these chefs 
rf oruerj, in x%'hich the technical merit of the flaking eKcerd r d 
the symmetry of form, were designed for ceremonial use. 

Solutre ranks as the type station of this technique, and the 
people svho possessed it are knosirii as Solutreans. They 
have been provisionally identified with skeletal remains 
discovered in Central Europe at Brilnn and Predmost in 
Moravia and at Bribe in Bohemia. The average stature was 
moderate, but above that of the Combe Capelie skeleton, the 
skull was long, with heavy brows and elevated crown. The 
Solutreans are generally assumed to have matured on the 
Khirghiz steppe. They were a practical and ferocious race, 
fashioning from the skulls of their enemies drinking cups, 
which have been found in Moravia, Switzerland and France. 
Their incursion into Centra! and West Europe during the 
Achen retreat may be associated with the migration of 
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steppe horses from the Gobi Desert; when, however, their 
invasion reached SoJutri the climate was already beginniag 
to deteriorate. Some pressed on through Belgium to 
Britain, where their javelin heads have been found at 
Mi tdcnhall in Suffolk and at Cress well Crags in Derbyslure, 
others turned south through Western France to reach 
Dordogne and die Cantabrian Mountains and to effect a 
minor settlement in the Pyrenees. It is unlikely tliat the 
Aurigiiacian colonies survived the violence of their onslaught, 
fugitives may have fallen back on the Murclan colony. 
The Solutrean invasion of West Europe was an episode. 
After a tenancy of France for some two thousand years the 
invaders disappeared aa precipitately as they came, leaving 
on the succeeding culture liardiy any discernible trace 
ivhich can be attributed to an association more direct than 
that of common origin. 

It was possibly towards the close of the Achen retreat that 
an old man, a woman in child and two young men met a 
violent death near Les Eyzies, in the \^ezfcrc valley of Dor¬ 
dogne. Their unburied Nektons w^ere discovered in a nock 
shelter at Gromagnon, whither they seem to liavc crept to 
die, for the shelter, when they reached it, was already so 
choked with successive Aurignacian hearths as to provide a 
place rather of concealment than of habitadon. The skull 
of the woman had been pierced by a bloiv from some broad- 
bladcd wfeapon, possibly a Solutrean spear head, which she 
had survived for some few weeks, giving birth to her still¬ 
born child. The skeletons of the young men lay in confusion 
caused by the subsequent crumbling of the shelter roof. 
The old man lay at the back of the shelter. Round the 
bodies were scattered perforated shells and teeth and a 
pendant of ivory, once composing personal ornaments, 
fra^^ents of antler, worked reindeer bones and Aurig- 
nacian flints. The old man, wlm with a stature of 5 feet 
11 inches and massive Game had retained much of the 
strength of middle age, vras a typical representative of the 
powerful race named aller the scene of this tragedy. The 
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ribs supporting the Cromagnon chest were of extraordinary 
thickness and the attachment of the bones throughout the 
skeleton exceptionally heavy, giving evidence of great 
muscular strength ; the legs had great length especially 
below the knee, tetrifying to agility in climbing. The shin¬ 
bone was flaUcned as in those modem races that habitually 
adopt a squatting posture when at rest. The hand was both 
long and broad of palm, but short of hnger. The bead form 
was disharmonic, for though the skull was broad it was 
disproportionately long, and the sltort face tertainating in a 
prominent chin was, owing to the height and width of the 
prominent cheek-bones, dbproporlionaLely broad. For 
these unusual features the natural ejrplanation is that the 
Cromagnons were of mixed race. The forehead w'as upright 
and lofty, flanked by temples which rising steeply rendered 
the crown of the head peculiarly Oat and, when view'cd 
from abo^'e, of a shape almost pentagonal. The cubic 
capacity of the entirely modem brain exceeded the present 
European average, the prefrontal area w-as of high 
development. 

The remains discovered in the Cromagnon rock shelter 
contribute little to our knowledge of Cromagnon mages and 
ideas. The fortuitous disposal of the bodies and the presence 
of Aurignadan flints, amongst other objects foreign alike in 
material and in workmanship to the furniture of the Combe 
Capeilc intermeat and to Aurignadan hearths, belong to the 
disaster and suggest no settled order of values. Fortunately 
Cromagnon interments elsewhere supply these defects. The 
hrst impression received from Cromagnon burials b that of 
domestidty. Double and triple interments arc relatively 
frequent, nor is there any apparent dbtmcdon either of sex 
or age- Burial was held to be important, for one interment 
b dearly the reburial of a woman whose body had been 
unearthed by hyenas. The second impression is that of 
personal dignity. The Cromagnon dead were with rare 
exceptions buried with outstretched legs, sometimes the feet 
were crossed or the arms bent at the elbow so that the 
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6ngcr-tips touched the chin. They were almost Invariably 
adorned irith ochre and u ith ornaments of shell; there is 
local evidence that their bodies were robed in skins. Such 
ritual attests an individual status sustained by property and 
inalienable at death. In some casts the corpse was laid to 
rest with stones placed on cither side of the head, as though 
within a kurgan grave, more commoinly it lay upon a hearth, 
of which the embers might be still ahve, so that the body 
was partially destroyed l>y fire. In one remarkable inter¬ 
ment of late date at the Grotie des Hoteaux, in the French 
department of Ain, the body had first been buried until the 
flesh liad disap|>eared, after which die skeleton had been 
exhumed, disarticulated, carefully though inaccurately 
reconstructed and laid to rest upon a bed of ochre with 
characteristic sepulchral furniture. These procedures must 
have been intended for purification and fall within die clasa 
of passage rites, signifying that the dead were prudently 
dissociated from the group until pollution had been removed 
from their bodies, but then readmitted to some place in the 
soacty of the living. Death was not the sole, possibly not 
the greatest, calamity that descended on the company 
dented burial in the Cromagnon rock shelter. 

Hie information supplied by Cromagnon interments b 
not, however, confined to social values. In addition to 
personal ornaments the graves contain other funeral fumi* 
ture, of which portable objects of ivory, bone, antler and 
stone worked with engraving or carving, and by French 
authorities comprcheitsively classed as art mobilier, arc of 
the first importance for connecting tlie Cromagnon race 
with the culture, which from its first recognition at La 
Madeleine, Dordogne, is knoivn as Magdalcnian, This 
culture appears in Moravia in such dose association witli 
the Solutrean as to be scarcely distingutsliable from it. 
both possess the art mobilicr and appear to (lave been 
almost identical in mortuary practice. Notably a man, 
who is bdiev^ to have been of Solutrean race, received at 
Britnn a burial which would in other centres have been 
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clasaificd. as Magdaleiiian ; the ghost had been provided 
■with a statuette in ivory which mates some attempt at 
male portraiture and a block of syeniie presumably intended 
for conversion into artistic form. There bj on the other hand, 
an abrupt separation of Kfagdalenian horn Solutrcan at 
Kessler loch, in the Swiss canton of Schaffhausen, ivherc the 
art of engraving is found in t^ch of six phases of de\'e!op- 
ment that arc recorded in France, and actually surpasses 
French examples in the representation of a reindeer feeding 
along die banks of a stream, worked on the difficult surface 
of a rounded piece of antler. Thus during a protracted 
period, which ivas formative for Magdalenian an, the 
contact between Solutrean and M^dalcnian may in 
Central Europe have been locally dissolved and the latter 
both fortified by new accessions from the centre of its origin 
and modified through appropriations from the cultures of 
odier adjacmt peoples. Kcsslerloch, in the region of Lake 
Ckiustance, could hardly fall to provide contacts with 
foresters ; the territory to its north and cast liad, as wc may 
assume, received populations of the two races that had 
crossed the Italian land bridge with Aurignactan equip* 
roent. A figurine carved in limestone and stained iftith 
ochre, which was discovered at Willcndorff near Krems, in 
Czech o-SlovaJda, falls within a development of the art 
tnobiUer beyond that w'hicb can be ascribed to the Solutreans. 
Hic sex is female, the body is of exaggerated obesity, the leg 
below the ihigli received scanty treatment The tightly circled 
hair, a conscientious representation of pcppeitom growth, 
and the indication on the slender arm of a bracelet such as 
adorned the female skeleton in the Grotte des Eniants may 
be accepted as evidence that the study was from a subject of 
the South African race. Taken as a whole the numerous 
and diverse afiinitics of Magdalenian culture suggest that 
the race of W'bkh it is the expression exceeded all other 
stocks present in Europe between Wtlim and Daun in abiUty 
to appropriate alien experience and to transmit its own 
experience to others. 
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There is, however, no possibility of doubting the essential 
unity of the composite Magdaleoian culture, which has 
at once balance, versatility and grovrih. Its purposive 
character is displayed in the sdectivity which conditioned 
its borroivinga and the artistic standard which pervades tlte 
assimilation of extraneous dements. While Solutreans and 
Aurignacians employed hint as the materiaJ for implements 
of industry' and the chase the Magdalenians preferred hom 
and bone. They reserved hint for use as tools, making 
indifferent choice as to its quality and expending on it 
inferior workmanship. Nor did Magdalcuian magicians, 
when they later revived and developed the cavern art of 
South-west Europe, resemble the Aurignacians either in 
tentative imitations of Grimaldi lines and punctuadons, or 
in the limitation of tiieir subjects to isolated studies of 
animals. The art mobilier, which in Solutrean burials was 
not inircquently destroyed, and at best remained crude in 
comparison with the technical excellence of weapons of 
destrucuon, became in Magdalenian hands a dignihed 
commentary on current values and provided a standard of 
execudott to which workman and magician referred so 
often as they experimented in a new development. The 
balance of Magdalenian culture, whether in thought or 
usage, depended on a remarkable dualism, which b symbol- 
ized by an amulet worked in the shape of a double olive 
discovered in the Mentone district. This dualkm is within 
the economic basis of Magdalenian society illustrated by the 
combination of hunting with fis hing and by aitemadons in 
the invention of an equipment appropriate to each of these 
activities ; it had place in social structure, ritual and art i 
Magdalenian magicians frequendy depicted animals in 
pairs. Finally the endowment, of which Magdalenian 
culture was the expression, was equally apt to envisage ends 
and to devise expedients for their attainment. Ma gdalenian 
deposits and Cromagnon burials concur in testifying to the 
higher value of the product than of the instrument employed 
in its production, and of the elevadon of aesthetic above 
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strictly utilitanan values. Yet the last distinction is one 
which the Magdalenian workman would not perhaps 
hijnself have made. Workmanship soared to distinguish 
property, to satisfy a personal need for creative activity, and 
to endow material with ceremonial or magical efficacy. 
Magdalenian artists must have accounted themselves use¬ 
fully employed, and Magdalenian craftsmen may have 
doubted the utility of their products until they had com¬ 
pleted them with appropriate embellishment. 

The external e\'idcncc ooixoborates the impression that 
the superior Magdalenian culture was lltat of the superior 
Cromagnon race. Magdalenian forms have been traced 
westwards from Irkutsk in Siberia to Devonshire in Britain, 
and southwards Grom the Sonune valley in France to the 
Grimaldi caves of Italy and the Cantabrian Mountains of 
Spain. They are wholly absent from Palestine, North 
Africa and Spain south of the Cantabrian Mountains. 
Their sequence in France b condnuous &om an carii^t aad 
Icast-dev’eloped stage at Lc Placard, to the north of the 
Gironde estuary, to the tliird stage at La Madeleine, and 
the fourth to sixth stages in the Pyrenean provinces. Ttic 
total evidence is thus in favour of an Asiatic origin, a penetra¬ 
tion of Europe across the nortliem plain and a local 
development in die Lake Constance region of Switzerland. 

Cromagnon remains, though not of a distribution co¬ 
extensive uith Magdalenian, lie wboUy within the area of 
that culture, and arc like it absent Irom the southern route 
of Aurignadan and Grimaldi entrance into Europe. Inter¬ 
ments at Brhnn, Obercassel, near Bonn, and Faviland in 
South W*ales surest a Cromagnon migration westward 
fifom Moravia, which was in part diverted southwards 
through France, where Cromagnon and Magdalenian relics 
are associated in Dordogne, to Mentone, where the evidence 
is mainly racial, and to Cantabria, where it is more dis¬ 
tinctively cultural. The Cromagnon race attained its 
marimum phyrical development in Italy, where the Grimaldi 
caves have supplied a series of fourteen intennenti showing 
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tbdt out of five adult males whoso skoletom have been 
preserved, three were of a stature exceeding 6 feet i inch 
and two were above 6 feet 4 inches in height. To thcac 
remarkable evidences of physical superiority there arc two 
notable exceptioiis> each of w'hich may serve as an tndicatton 
that the Cromagnon race %vas of recent origin and as yet 
unfixed. There is, in the first place, in spite of the obviously 
favoured position of Cromagnon women, an extreme 
disproportion bctw'ecn male and female stature. VVe have 
in the second the case of a man, who received an unusual 
fonn of burial at Chancelade, Dordogne, not only a stature 
below 5 feet but an approxtmadon in head form to char¬ 
acters now represented by the disharmonic Eskimo. It may 
be that the Cromagnon race was at the time of its appear¬ 
ance in Europe so youthful that the conservative feminine 
type had lacked time to culminate equally with the more 
rapidly maturing male line, and that the Chancelade man 
represents a throw-back to a higliest common measure of 
the lineages of the mixed Cromagnon and Eskimo 
races. 

If we would seek a centre whence ^^agdaleaian industry 
may have spread eastwards into Siberia and westw'ards into 
Europe ; where also a race such as the Cromagnon might 
have been fortunately blended and habituated to a variety 
of occupations including those of the forest, the plain and 
the sea, die area which most clearly fulfils tlicsc require¬ 
ments is the Caucasus. Here the forests slope down between 
the Black and Caspian seas to the Russian steppe, and the 
modem population, the backwash of many migratiom, 
exceeds that of Abyssinia in variety. Nor is it improbable 
that the retreat of the ice-foot in Asia Minor towards the 
close of the Pleistocene should have led to the meeting of 
Mongoloids from the Tibetan plateau, Solutreans from the 
Khirghia steppe and the eastern or Anatolian represent¬ 
atives of tlie forest race of DrachcnJocii and Solulrtf, and to 
the foundation of a mixed race that inhcriicd a composite 
culture. We may e\en guess how the racial elements of 
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Cromagnon ancestry may have mated to produce an 
exceptional freedom of outlook. Cromagnon man had 
from the forest statute, breadth of skull, and tenacity of 
purpose, from the plateau prominence of cheek-bone, 
narrowness of eye orbit and endurance, from the steppe 
length of head, sircogth of jaw and wanderlust. 

Deposits, which date from a time when the Buhl glacia- 
lion was already in progress, show the Cromagnons entering 
France light-lianded owing to the Aurignacians nothing, 
and to the Solutreans little save vacant possession of the cav«. 
Their flint tools were typically of poor material and devoid 
e\'cn of secondary chipping, some barely escape classifica¬ 
tion as eoliths. Their equipment for the cliasc consistod of 
bone assegai heads, lanee-like points ^vith rounded base and 
engraved ivith omament that sometimes resembled the 
wheat ear. They had, unlike the Aurignacians, but like the 
Solutreans, eyed needles of bone. At Le Placard, Charente, 
they found and possibly used drinking vessels which the 
Solutreans had cut from the skulls of their enemies. Thence 
the Cromagnons, leaving a colony in Dordogne, passed on 
tlirough Landes, and, skirting the Pyrenees, established 
themselves in considerable numbers in the Cantabrian caves. 
A second route passing Solutrf proceeded along the border 
of the Jura Mountains, until it, also skirting the PjiTences, 
reached the sea-board at Mentone. In their passage south 
the CromagnoQS were likely both to encounter and to enter 
into renewed relations with representatives of the South 
African race, who had in their Spanish territory remained 
unaffected by the Solutrean invasion and were now free to 
occupy tlic districts left vacant by the invaders. It is signifi¬ 
cant of amicable relations between the two races near 
Mentone that the Grimaldi remains in the Grottc des 
Enfants had in mortuary fumtturc, if not also in physical 
type, Cromagnon affinities. 

Of all forms of Magdalenian culture fliat which most 
clearly connects Cromagnon experience in Central Europe 
and in France consists of a dual series of human figurines 
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carved in the round. The prototj-pcs of these series are a 
Solutreau statuette in ivory discovered at Briiim and the 
limestone hgutine from Willendorf, tlie former male, the 
latter female and obese with attenuated limbs. The 
technical antecedents of these two forms are probably 
dissimilar, for the Solutrean carving^ bas aflSnity \vith speci¬ 
mens of a form of the art mobilicr, in which a stone plaque 
has been similarly engraved on both sides and completed by 
the cutting round of the contour so as to give the semblance 
of sculpture in the round. The series devolving from 
Willendorf has on the other hand in lack of portraiture, 
rotundity, and attenuation of the limbs afEnity with model¬ 
ling in clay in which later Magdaleniaa magicians readied 
a high level of proEciency. Figurines, whether of w'omen or 
of cattle, when discovered in Mesopotamia, Egypt or the 
Danubian area are generally referred to a fertility cult of 
Anatolian origiii that was subsequently developed into the 
ritual of Cybclc, the Great Mother. 

Although the French figurines arc usually dated to the 
latest Aurtgnactan period the internal evidence is wholly in 
favour of their ascription to the Cromagnon race. If they 
be of Aurignacian workmanship they had no antecedents or 
sequel and represent a technique of high development, 
wSiich was for some unknowm reason suddenly revived at 
the least artistic period of Aurignacian culture and was as 
suddenly abandoned. If they be Magdalenian they have 
antecedents, serial development, an important sequel and a 
discernible purpose. The most important French examples 
of figurines of the obese nt^roid scries have been found at 
Brassempoucy, Landes, in the Grottc des Ridcaux at 
Lespugne, near St. Gaudens, Haute Garonne, and in the 
Banna Grande cavern, Mentone. The obese figurme of 
Brassempouey is in ivory and so greatly mutilaicd as to be 
reduced to a torso. Tvs'© figurines of this series from Men¬ 
tone are worked in steatite, one is stcatopygous. The 
example firom Lespugne was associated ivith contoured 
engravings such as liavc been discovered in a Cromagnon 
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or SolutrCfio intcnnent at Obercasscl. TLe 1e^ arc in tbis 
case fused and reduced lo a point. 

The figurines of the second or non-^negroid series are also 
fctiiciic and resemble in their least developed form certain 
Esitiino carvings in ivory. From such rudimentary examples 
stand apart specimens of an art that is fully mature. Two 
beautiful figtirines in ivory, both tmforturiatdy brokciif 
have been found at Brassempoucy. The first, which lacks 
the head and lower legs, is an admirable example of the 
modelling of a sliitt-waistcd> bfoad-hipp>cd female subject of 
a technical excellence wholly w'ithout parallel in Aurig- 
nacian art, The second Brassempouey figurine of this 
Bcries survives only as a head but the clearly cut features 
take rank as portraiture. The straight hair is braided in an 
elaborate coiffure which falls to the shoulders ; the brows 
arc heavy and project over the root of the long nose; the 
eye orbits are narrow, the cheek-bones wide and high, the 
chin prominem and of triangular contour. Each of these 
characters is Cromagnon. A rude carving cm the incisor 
tooth of a lionac fiom Mas d’Azil, Ariege, represents the 
upper part of a female figure of which die face bears some 
racial resemblance to the gready superior head from 
Brassempouey. The nose is large, there b a distinct indenta¬ 
tion at its root, the forehead is high and almost vertical, 
the breasts arc slim and pendant. The interprctaiion of the 
hvo senes here offered is that the Cromagnons during their 
migration through Central Europe and their early occupa¬ 
tion of France and Italy vsere in insufficient numbers and 
desired increase of their population. The magician artists 
hesitated to represent their own race in such mysteries, and 
adopted Grimaldi models refraining from representation of 
the face. The obesity is to be attributed to the sympathetic 
magic of a fertility cult; the attenuated lower limbs and 
feet sometimea fused into a point reflect the Anatolian art of 
clay modelling, which Imd been abandoned through the 
influence of Soluirean engravbg. The Cromagnons had, 
however, at the same dme cause to assert their own superiority 
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and for that reason produced a parallel soics of figurmes, 
also female, in which Solutrean influence greatly pre¬ 
ponderated. The non-negroid scries became the vehicle 
for an artistic tribute to the beauty of female fonn. 

It is possible that the Cromagtion advance in the south 
was checked by the superior numbers and equipment of the 
South African settlement in Eastern and Central Spain. It 
tvas presumably &om this source that tlie Cromagnons them¬ 
selves eventually acquired ilic bow. A great cliff-painting 
at Alpera, Albacete, b dominated by three gigantic figures 
thus equipped, wearing feathered head-dresses and, contrary 
to usage, depicted with clearly outlined faces of aquiline 
profile. One, as diougli to empliasize racial distinction, u 
painted red. Another picture at Saltadora, Castellon, 
depicts a warrior of similar head-dress falling, wounded to 
death, with arrows which liave pierced hb neck, hips and 
both legs. In France, W'here the short, small-handed South 
African stock may be supposed to have been less numerous, 
tlie character of the contact between Cromagnon and 
Grimaldi appears to have been detemuned in the interest of 
the more pow^erful race. The cave of Gargas, Haute 
Pyrenees, w as well fitted to be a centre of cultural mysteries ; 
it was less suitable as a place of residence, for the floor was 
pierced with deep oubliettes. It had served as an asylum 
for Neanderthal man and intermittently for Aurignacians, 
who had there ventured some of their earliest essays in 
pictorial magic. The Cromagnons seem for a brief time to 
have occupied iliis cave, and to have made their own 
contribution to the adornment of its walls. Between the 
stencil of a fishbone on the top left, and of punctuations on 
the bottom right comers, the former possibly Cromagnon, 
the latter probably Grimaldi, and dustered round the 
stencil of a large, shon-fingcFed right hand, broad and long 
of palm, are the stencils of many Uttlc hands, more numer¬ 
ously left than right, eflccted in black and red, Grimaldi 
and Cromagnon colours. These small hands are terribly 
mutilated, a feature not found in similar Cromagnon 
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handprints In Spain ^ bnt represented elsewhere in the early 
Gromagnon occupation of southern France, In modem 
practice amongst savage peoples of the southern hemisphere 
the amputation of finger-joints serves various purposes but 
is more prevalent in the case of females than of males. It 
may enter into puberty rites or be distinctive of caste; 
amongst women it may stand as evidence of chastity, 
betrothal or mourmng for the dead ; it may be a form of 
sacrifice in misfortune or a security for the safe passage of 
ghosts to the land of spirits. In all these uses may be traced 
the conception of some link between the Individual and his 
fellows, and the mutilation therefore falls within the general 
conception of a ritual of passage or aggregation to the 
social life. Hie extent of hand mutilation represented at 
Gargas is, howe\'cr, so wholesale and severe as to suggest an 
extraordinary enforcemebt of ritual beyond the degree to 
which a native institution was likely to be voluntarily 
carried. It may conceivably stand for the servile aggrega¬ 
tion of members of the smail'handed Grimaldi race to 
Gromagnon society. 

Another possible link between Cromagnon and Grimaldi 
lustory in France is supplied by the appearance in Dordogne 
at Laugerie Basse and Laugerie Haute, the latter also a 
Solutrean station, of examples of the bull roarer. This 
implement consists of a pierced oval pendant, which when 
whirled above the head by means of a cord emits a formid¬ 
able booming sound. Its modem distribution indicates a 
northern origin. It lingers as a toy in parts of Poland, 
Switzerland, England, and Wales, w'here it may conceivably 
be the prototype of the wooden rattle used to scare birds j 
it tvas conveyed across Siberia to the North American 
tundra and thence penetrated as far south as Mexico; it 
attained great ritualistic importance amongst the Australians, 
by whose ancestors it w-as probably carried from the shores 
of the Caspian Sea to the Melanesian centres of New Guinea, 
New Hebrides and New Zealand. The magical significance 
attached to the bull roarer may perhaps be ascribed to its 
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traiufcrence from steppe equipment^ in which it had served 
to drive game, to the Caucasian forest area, where its note 
resembled the passage of the \Ndad through trees. In this 
area it may well have been iitctuded as an accessory in the 
fertility cult and made for that reason a mystery to be 
carefully preserved from the knowledge of tvomen. The 
bull roarer enters into the hunting equipment of the Bush¬ 
man solely as an implement for driving game. It is possible 
that during tlie Buhl glaciation the bull roarer W'as used in 
France by the Cromagnons, as by the modcni Australians, 
for purposes of aggregation and passed into the possession of 
Grimaldi males on the occasion of their admission to group 
services, while the teduction of females of the same race to 
servitude was celebrated with finger muiilation and hand 
stencils. 


3 

On the western route of their advance through France the 
Cromagnons encountered a situation which was highly 
educational. Driven by the increasing cold to the shelter of 
the caves, they were there confronted with the spectacle of 
Aurignacian wall pictures of which the signihcance was in 
part apparent, for they belonged to the magics of fertility as 
did their own hgurincs, and of destruction, as did the 
Solutrean art mob tiler and possabty also their own. With 
the full significance of the specialization of animal subjects 
to the exclusion of human they^ were to become acquainted, 
as the caves became crowded and game contemporaneously 
scarce. Perhaps the Grimaldi w'iih whom they were asso¬ 
ciated acted as tlic pilots of their investigations, for they 
w*erc themselves murkl artists and in particular competent 
to explain signs and punctuations. Meanwhile Cromagnon 
hand stenctLs bolli in Dordogne and Cantabria seem to 
show that Magdalcnjan artists were literally feeHng their 
way towards cxprcKion through a new medium in which 
Aurignadan technique was so crude as to be in no uscrul 
degree inspiring. The conditions of cavern art were novel, 
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embracing an unfamiliar imface, tlie unwonted use of 
artiftdal light and a RiHer dependence titan in the art 
mohilicr on drawing from memory, The cavcm walls 
became material for repeated and progr^sive experiment. 
MagdalenLan artists guided their steps along the intricate 
passages of caverns by means of lamps rubbed out of grit¬ 
stone and supplied with animal fats as fuel ; they appear to 
have entered with zest into the surmounting of difhculues of 
approach and not infrequently selected surfaces on which it 
was necessary to work in a posture of great restraint. So 
intimately were ends and means connected in tlie vivid 
pictures, of Cromagnon imagination, that Magdalcnian 
artists excelled in the realistic pioTTrayal of movement and 
laid under contribution Grimaldi punctuations for the 
representation of the flight of stone missiles. 

The progress of mural art serv^es to distinguish tlie transi¬ 
tion from occupation to settlement, which may rank as the 
second period of Cromagnon history in Cantabria and 
Dordogne. In the peak of the Bulil glaciation the rigorous 
climate kept these centres apart» and distinct experiments 
were made in each towards the iramfer of technique from 
tijc art mohilicr to cavern walls. NVhile in Cantabria these 
early essays were confined to engraving, in Dordogne a very 
early attempt was made to adapt sculpture in the round to 
the new surface. The cave of Castillo in Cantabria ha-s 
prorided a singularly clear example of the mural reproduc¬ 
tion of the engraved head of a hind originally worked on 
bone. The copy is very dose to tlie original and the task 
has dearly evoked the full powers of the artist; of the two 
it is on the whole the more finktied production. But it 
shows the limitations imposed by the new* material. The 
outline on the rock is fimicr, atriations on the internal 
surface of both eagravingpi arc in the case of the copy more 
abundant and r^ular, but the copy has become relatively 
statuesque and immobile. The fint essays in carving in 
high relief appear at Lausscl, Dordogne, and there take the 
form of human figures cut on small blocks of limestone 
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measuring about eighteen indies in height. Three of these 
blocks were used for the representation of female forms of 
m^oid character and with obvious aiiinity to the obese 
series of Jigiiriiics. They arCj however, ofa level ofw'orjunan- 
ship intermediate between die negroid and Cromagnon 
series. The fourth block represents a group that Is sdU 
more clearly connected with ilic fertility cidt. The fifth 
block bears the figure of a well-proportioned man 'wearing 
a girdle smiilar to tliat present in a figurine from Brasserno 
pouey, which is of the Cromagnon or non-obese aeries. 
Tills figure stands in the altitude of a bowman with Jell arm 
extended and right arm ficxed and drawn back. The 
presence of this male figure without negroid characters in 
association with re presentations of negroid w'otnen seems to 
link the story of Gargas witli that of Bra&scmpoucy. 
Gromagnons and Grimaldi live togctlier in Dordogne but 
Cromagnons arc dominant and Ctinialdi subserve Cromag* 
non ends. Perhaps Cromagnons in France have acquired 
the Grimaldi bow, perhaps the male carving at Laitssel 
represents a Cromagnon taking stencils of Grimaldi hands. 
A next stage in relief sculpture in Dordogne suggests that 
climatic .conditions had created anxiciy for the control of 
migrations of game. A fries* at Cap Blanc about 7 feet in 
length represents a procession of de^'en bisoiis and horses ; 
the head of a single horse was carved on the wall at Comarque. 
The art of relief sculpture seems to have made no further 
progress. Perhaps it was too lengthy a process to corre¬ 
spond with the urgent need of increasing the food supply, or 
the growing population of Cantabria may have encouraged 
magicians from Spain to wander into France in spile of 
conditions adverse to travel. As the Biiiil glaciation 
approached its peak the grottos fronting caves became 
crowded, food supplies became more meagre, and the 
population of Dordogne appears to have concentrated on 
the improvement of its equipment. In a district abounding 
in flint, tlie decreasing supplies of wood, bone, antler and 
Ivory still remained the material of Implements, flint served 
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for took and gravers. The assegai head was perfected, the 
efficacy of shaft straightaiers augmented hy engraved 
ornament. A little later die assegai liirowcr was inyenicd, 
a weapon, which, greatly extending the range of projection, 
and leading through assiduous practice to superior mark- 
roauslup, was not unnatuiaiiy regarded as endowed with 
magical pOT%'fir, especially when embellished wnth appropriate 
ornament carved in tile round. 

When the Buhl glaciation at lengtii passed its peak the 
climate of Dordogne remained cold. Rhinoceros, mammoth, 
musk-oat and reindeer, tliough still winter visitants, w'erc 
gradually replaced by a great variety of steppe, meadow 
and finally forest forms. The congested population of 
Dordogne began in consctjuciice to make more liberal use 
of rock shelters, to inhabit in summer huts constructed of 
timbcT and covered with hides and to enter into occupation 
of the caves of the Pyrenean area. This expansion led to 
renewed contacts both with the conservative north and, 
dther directly or throi^h the Cantabrian colony, with the 
Grimaldi culture of Eastern and Central Spain, a balance 
of opportunities to which Croroagnon temperament reacted 
with discretion though to the suppression of most remain¬ 
ing traces of early Solutrean influence. The first indication 
of constructive change is economic and foreshadows the 
development of riverine fisheries. The scries of assegai 
heads received no fiiriher modificaiion and industrial 
invention became concentrated on the ev'olution of the 
harpoon. The acquisition of this implement, which may 
have been imported ftom the north, W'as possibly contem¬ 
poraneous with the adoption of the Grimaldi bow from the 
south. At the same time carving in the round was applied 
with great elaboration to the adornment of straighteners* 
throwers, and of staves, intended apparendy rather to 
distinguish eimneni persons than for economic use. This 
elevation of persons competent to uudcitake duties of 
leadership was likely to be accompanied with a correspond¬ 
ing reduction in the status of individuals conspicuously 
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defective or divergent frotn tlie prevailing Oromagnon type, 
Thxis the exceptional burial of the dwar6sh Cromagnon at 
Qhanccladc, which made without ochre or ornaments 
and with tunbs flexed, in apparent exaggeration of Grimaldi 
usage, and with die body bound in a crouching and distorted 
postitre. may represent a special form of interment devised by 
his fellows as appropriate to lus diminutive stature and the 
dependent position whldi he had in consequence occupied 
in the now exteuded stratification of society. His r6lc in 
life may have been that of a buSbon or jester employed tn 
ritual or attached as a foil to the dignity of some eminent 
personage. Nor was a nevr centre likely to be occupied 
without defensive mysteries. The cavern of Tuc d’Audou- 
bert, Arifegc, in the central Pyrenees, is peculiarly difficult of 
access. It consists of a series of chambers formerly the haunt 
of the cave bear and connected vvith narrow passages, 
sometimes little more than tunnels, through which men can 
pass only by crawling. The floor of an outer chamber is 
marked by the impress of little heels, as though Grimaldi 
had danced there with toes lified from the ground. These 
hechmarks are accompanied by sinuous tracks, possibSY 
produced by a shuffling movement of the dance. Further 
in is a stalactite chamber of great beauty ; within again is a 
chamber containing the materiai and variotrs stages of 
workmanship in the Cromagnon art of clay-modellmg. 
The completed specimens consists of two bison, male and 
female, fiiUy modelled only on that side which was exposed 
when they were placed in position against a mound of rock 
in the middle of the ebamt^r. This work, which recalls the 
.i'VDAtolian figurines of oxen discovered at Anau, indicates a 
renew'al of the technique of carving in the round as distinct 
fiom Solutrean engraving, 

As the snow'^line continued to ascend a temperate climate 
became established even in the Pyrenean area and the 
Cromagnons of France enjoyed such hunting as had pre¬ 
viously been the lot only of the favoured colony in Cantabria, 
Thus relieved &om the pinch of necessity the Cromagnon 
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intelligence, bug disciplined by adverse drcomstances, 
found expression in invention and became a still more 
selective l^rrower from the south. The cavern of Niaux, in 
the central Pyrenees, contains wall engravings of beasts 
marked with arrow wounds. Fish begin to be reprcscnied 
in cave art ; the fish spear-head of bone becomes a harpoon 
head of antlcr» a modification that implies concentration 
both on the industrial equipment and on tJic practical 
pursuit of fisheries. For the detachable harpoon head 
requires a material that admits of deep incision with suitable 
barbs and experience in appropriate tiesj and the harpooner 
has need both of patience and dexterity. The promotion of 
fisheries during a period abundant in game indicates the 
provident adoption of a staple capable of intensive exploita¬ 
tion and at least a partial separation of the sources whence 
the Cromagnofis supplied themselves with food and with 
clothing. The period was equally one of transition in mural 
art, Cantabrian contacts between Cromagnon and Grimaldi 
had been productive of an interchange in technique. Thus 
upon a clilT known as Roca del Moro in Aragon slags have 
in accordance with Cromagnon practice been first outlined 
with engraved lines and subsequently painted> while in 
Cantabrian caves at Portal and Passicga stags, and at 
Portal a horse, show traces of Grimaldi treatment. A cliff 
painting at Cc^ul shows Grimaldi hunters equipped with 
Cromagnon assegais and spear-throwers ; Cantabrian artists 
were experimenting in. Grimaldi pigments towards the 
production of bichrome and polychrome paintings. The 
period of expansion was indeed dangerously experimental* 
In a versatile race not every man could become a bow- 
maker or a maker of harpoons, a hunter or a fisherman, an 
engraver of the art mobilier, a realist or impressloiiist in art, 
a combiner of pigments, a magician, chieftain or poet* 
F*ach if successful was likely to specialize the pursuit of a 
peculiar efficiency and to make a distinct contribution to 
the social welfare* Crisis might give rise to a general 
confusion of the newly established values. 
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The sattiatxoji is efi^iivdy summarued in the cavern 
knovni as Les Trois Frircs, wliich is contiguous to that of 
Tuc d’Audoubert. Its walls are decorated with pictures of 
aniniaU effected in an unusual technique consisuiig of the 
scraping oif the brown surface so as to supply a white draw¬ 
ing on a dark ground, a method apparcnily of Cantabrian 
origin. These pictures, several hundred in number, arc 
dominated’ by a single figure painted at the top of the wall 
which faces the entrance of the chamber in a position so 
difiicidt of access that the persistence of the artist is only 
surpassed by the subtlety of hk thought. The representation 
is that of a masked man engraved and so banded ivith black 
paint as to call attention to the diverse features which it 
combines. The head bears die hams of a stag, the (ace of 
an owi, the cars of a wolf, the beard of a man. The long 
semi-erect body terminates in the paws of a iTcar and die 
tail of a horse ; the rump, legs and feet arc those of a man. 
This is clearly such an allegotical composition of attributes 
as is illustrated by the paindng of the Faithful Servitor at 
Winchester. It attests a remarkable facility in the abstrac- 
don and recombination of ideas into an imaginative whole. 
But above all stands the fact that the magician artist is 
paying a conservative tribute to the ablltt>‘ of bis race. He 
is celebrating the power of a hunter, that has brought into 
subservience durability, vision, hearing, wisdom, sircugdi, 
speed and fertility, wherever these were most conspicuously 
to be found. 

Although w'e have no mformation as to the extent to 
which this conviction of the superiority of human nature 
was manifested in the structure of Cromagnoin society, it Is 
safe to assume that so bold an individual effort of poetic 
imaginadon could hardly have been acceptable unless 
prosperity had led to a considerable emancipation of thought 
from the commonplaces of a purely defensive social organiza¬ 
tion. We may suppose that progress in the division of 
labour was ton temporary with the consoUdatian of groups 
into larger unities; that Ccomagnon speech, rejecting the 
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same fa rilt ty in analysis and synthesis and reaching a 
parallel precision of vocabulary and luddity of structure, 
must have Ijecomc an effective instrument for oratory and 
folk-lore, and tliat dandng served as a vehicle for self- 
expression. The spirit that pervaded Cromagnon France in 
the fourth or middle period of Magdalenian culiurc may 
indeed have been over-confident. There arose a method of 
representing humans or spirits which dispensed with 
dignity. Men appear as grotesques, as masked for dancmg 
or simulating animals much after a manner common in the 
art of the Bushman. A beautiful baton discovered at 
Tcyjat, Dordogne, ivas adorned with spiritualized human 
figures masked for the dance and sketchily indicated amongst 
engravings of animals. 

The Gscimitz arrest brought the prosperity of the middle 
Magdalenian period to a close in France. The population 
was once more largely confined to the grottos, which pro¬ 
vided inadequate accommodation for its increased numbers. 
Imagination lacked its accustomed incentive, parcruJiood 
became burdensome, there was ground for scepticism as to 
the efficacy of die magical cult of fertility applied to game. 
Fish fortunately still ascended the rivers in abundance and 
reindeer antler was more plendful. The Cromagnons set 
themselves diligently to the exploitation of this main food 
staple and perfected the harpoon. The fishing was seasonal, 
for though salmon was probably at this tune abundant, it 
was not necessarily reprraented in a sufficient variety of 
species to provide a constant succession of supplies, which 
were therefore probably conserved. It seems as though the 
Cromagnons in Fnmcc bad become in some measure 
dependent on those of Canubria. Perhaps some part of the 
di^iriied population migrated thither, for the last iw^o 
stages of Magdalenian culture arc represented in Cantabrian 
caves without earlier antecedents. The great age of engrav¬ 
ing was passed and was succeeded by etching and impres¬ 
sionist representation of Cantabrian origin, iliai penetrated 
to some French centres together with polychrome wall 
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painting with results that were not w'hoUy harmonious. 
Tlic outlook of die French colonics became uttlkarian. 
The discovery at St. Marcc!^ Landes, of a double chisel in 
bone carved with a basketry pattern su^csis the introduc- 
tion from Cantabria of an industry native to the esparto 
area of the Iberian plateau. Increase in the use of conven¬ 
tional signs, the appearance of a scries of messenger sticks 
thus inscribed, and the still more significant reappearance 
of Aurignacian forms in fiint indicate the presence of 
strangers from Murcia. Borrowings from an alien centre to 
tl;e north may be detected in spiral forms of ornamentation, 
and in the late tendency to finish the barbs of liarpoous in 
trapezoidal forms that w'cre not particularly well adapted 
for the purpose of fishing and, if they arc to be explained as 
intended for ceremonial use, have little affimty to the self- 
sufficient philosophy that created the “ sorcerer ’* of Lcs 
Trob Frferes. 

The Gschnitz arrest ceased with a resumption of drier and 
more temperate conditions, but the excessive rainfall had 
converted the loess deposited in the decline of the Buhl 
glaciation into loam, which was fevourable to the encroach¬ 
ment of the forests on the previous plains. The wiihdraAval 
of the cold fauna, therelbre, failed to give succession to 
steppe species and the Cromagnons were embarrassed by 
the necessity of awaiting llie arrival of forest and meadow 
fonns. While fish remained abundant in the Vezerc and 
Garonne the main food staple was secure, but its exploita¬ 
tion more difficult, for the retreat of the reindeer v.'as a 
severe blow to the fisliing industry, withdrawing Uie supply 
of antler out of whicfi the harpoon had been gradually 
perfected. For this the antler of deer, spongy at core, was 
a poor substitute, since it ;vas necessary that it should be 
split before it admitted of deep indsion in the manufacture 
of barbs. But otlier causes must liave contributed to the 
acceleration of the Cromagnon decline in France, whence 
the characteristic cave art from ihb point entirely dis¬ 
appears. It is possible iliat the change of climate diverted 
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northward the migrations of the hsh on which the food 
staple chicEy depended, and that the supply of antler w‘as 
reafneted by the presence in the forests of the first represent¬ 
atives of the round-headed Alpine stock whose great migra* 
tions into Europe bt^an about the period of the succeeding 
Daun arrest. The advance of peoples fiom the north has on 
the whole the appearance of peaceful penetration. Peoples 
were also advancing on the Pyrenees from the south; in 
this case the advance appears to have taken the form of a 
hostile invasion, lor Cromagnon culture disappears from 
Cantabria and the Grimaldi perhaps contemporaneously 
from eastern Spain. In the cave of Marsoulas, Haute 
Garonne, crescents, bands of colour and other signs of 
unkno^ii significance and widiout Magdalenian affinity 
were painted by the race that superseded the Cromagnom. 
A broad band funushed with barbs which traverses a 
polychrome painting of the late Magdalenian, may stand as 
a symbol of the final defeat of the Gromagnons by a people 
of inferior culture when, weakened in their tong duel with 
circumstance, they lacked the means of fighting the finest. 
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In Europe the forest descended on the palseotithic drama 
like a curtain. The mesolithic interlude which followed is 
distinguished by the appearance oF microlithic dints of 
geometric shape whicb> when attached with resin to handles, 
served as tools for sawing, cutting, graving and carving. 
These nucroliths, which have been discovered in tlic 
desert of Gobi, appear to have been of an Asiatic plateau 
oiigin, and to have entered Europe mainly through the 
agency of foresters. They w^ere there appropriated by other 
stocks and modilied in accordance w 4 th distinct traditions. 
In the Solutrean and Magdalenian north, where crafisman- 
sbip in stone remained superior, the microliths tended to 
assume trapezoidal forms, known after the rillage of 
Tardenois, Marne, as Tardenotsian, and were locally 
associated with realistic engravings, In the south-west they 
tended to develop into knife-like forms known as Aailian, 
after the tunnel of Mas d'Azil, Aude, where they were 
associated with symbolical signs, engraved or painted on 
pebbles. The materials upon which these tools were 
employed arc in each case mainly the wood, bone and 
antler of the forest, and the characteristic implement is the 
harpoon cut out of deer horn. 

As the climate that succeeded the Gschnitz arrest became 
increasingly humid and warm, the forest advanced wherever 
the soil afforded foothold, and great oepanses of North 
Europe became encumbered with swamp. Both in the 
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sotiiii and in [lie north the successors to Cromagnon territory 
became perforce successors also to the CroTnagnon Bshing 
industry, and were in a predicament which predisposed 
them to friendly relations with men skilled in the exploita¬ 
tion of forest products. But it was only in the north that 
this industry continued to enjoy a considerable measure of 
prosperity, and those of the southern immigrants who 
failed to make good an early passage to tlie coasts and 
forest-resisting strata of the north-west were trapped in 
isolated localities, where their livelihood degenerated into 
beach-combing tvith sheU-hsh as the main food staple. In 
the north this degeneration was delayed, and the new¬ 
comers acquired the art of constructing habitation plat¬ 
forms on marshes and the use of the shoulder-blades of 
forest animals for the grubbing of roots and for the exca¬ 
vation of pit dwellings. 

Tlic mesolithic interlude, w'hlch between &,ooo and 
6,000 B.C- was played before the curtain of the forest, owes 
its coherence mainly to the significance ‘which it imparts to 
the neolithic drama that succeeded it. It is for us made up 
of a series of disconnected tableaux, that observe no obvious 
tmity of time, place or action. Its chronology is by no 
means clearly defined cither in date or in sequence. Various 
peoples make their appearance with anomalous equipment 
and in unexpected localities. 

Tlie dramatis personx are no longer Aurignacian, 
Cromagnon and Grimaldi, These races have disappeared 
as ethnic entities and are replaced by prototypes of the 
modem races of Europe, Nordic in tlic north, Mediterranean 
in (he south and west, Alpine hi the centre* The Tarden- 
oUIan Nordics were probably akit> to the men of Brhnn, 
Predmost, and Soluiri^, but they ’^ve^e of less specialized 
type and less rugged of head form. Of the Aztlian 
Mcdiicnancans we know less, but the evidence available 
from the English South Dowtis, the point of their most 
nortiierly penetration, shows them to have been prominent 
of forehead and of check-boni; and moderate in the develop- 
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inm t of brow'-ritiges. Tlicy loo belonged to a type which, 
though not fully modern^ was less specialized than that of 
their Aurigiiadan predecessors. The Alpines of mesolithic 
timps are on liie oilier hand identifiable in head form both 
ivitli the forest stock, whose remains imderiie the Aurig- 
nacian level at Solutre, and with their modem mid-European 
descend an tSj They may be assumed to have matured 
slowly under conditiom that remained approximately con¬ 
stant, and to have been tn consequence peculiarly endowed 
with capacity to resist hodily specialization. Upon them 
rests tlie main responsibility for the continuity of mesolithic 
life. Since their activity is present or implied in almost 
every incident of the interlude, they may be supfrosed to 
have occupied the stage behind the curtain in considerable 
numbens. 

The first tableau of the interlude appropriately presents 
Alpines, in tlic Belgian valley of liic Lesse, where a cemetery 
at Furfooz contained burials of foresters, ivhose rounded 
crania, not greatly differing from those of Asiatic Mongo¬ 
loids, were associated with a late Magdalenian equipment. 
A more dramatic appearance follows in a mortuary cave at 
Ofnei, nnrtb-wesi of Munich, vvhere Magdalenian fontM 
were absent and the equipment consisted of microlithic 
flints, associated with ornaments made of stag* tooth and 
of snail-shclb and with the bones of a modern post-glacial 
fauna. The human remains consisted solely of skulls, 
which had been severed from the trunk with flint imple¬ 
ments and nested by successive interments in a bed of ochre. 
The cave held twn such mortuaries, carefully arranged in 
circular rows so that each skull should face westwards* Of 
twenty-one skulls sufficiently perfect for measurement, five 
were long and of the Nordic type, eight were round and of 
forest type, eight were of intermediate form and clearly 
belonged to the oflspring of mixed marriages. The fomi of 
burial combined the features of decapitation, prehminary 
interment, exhumation and westward orientation, all of 
which have their counterpart in antecedent history, but in 
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a novd assemblage and a unique order. The controlling 
idea of the Q&iet burial may be assumed to have been to 
provide that the skull of the dead, whether man, woman or 
child, should be preserved as having within it virtue and 
that it should be so placed that the spirit might travel 
forw'ard in the direction that it had pursued on earth. Such 
a conviction was natural to the decisive Nordics of the 
steppe. 

The next episode supplies the most reliable evidence of 
the type of the mesoliihtc Mediterraneans and consists of 
the rcmaitis discovered in Avdine’fe Hole, a cavern of the 
Mendip Hills, Somci'set. Here dte foresters of Solutr^, 
Furfooz and Oinci appear in association with Mediterra¬ 
neans and equipped witli inicrolltliic tcx>ls of the northern 
or Tardenoisian type. This episode is explained as the 
scene fades to be replaced by another at Mugein, in southern 
Portugal, which during a coastal depression subsequent to 
the Gschnitx arrest was situated at the mouth of the Tagus, 
but is now some forty miies inland. Here a colony of 
Mediierraneam, who had failed to make good their passage 
northwards, had piled theJr refuse in marine kltchtn- 
mxddens. Excavations at the foot of these shell-mounds 
have revealed burials, tvlricb were mainly those of women 
and children and indicate that a Mediterranean settle¬ 
ment had been Joined by Alpines bringing with them 
microlitlis of the norlhent type. At dm south-western 
terminus of round-head migration the Mediterranean race 
preponderated i two skulls of intennediate head form attest 
the intermamaget as at Ofhet, of Alpines with their hosts. 

Tlic scene of ilie next episode is laid at Oban, Atgyle, the 
nonb-wcsiem icnninus of Nordic migration. Here a 
settlement of cave-dw-dJers had subsisted on a varied diet, 
bcluding scaled fish, shcll-fhh, crustaceans and the flesh of 
deer and pig. Tlie cave-dweller® liad also hunted otter, 
badger and wild cat, presumably for the pelts. Amongst 
other bones found in their kitchen-iniddcns arc those of the 
goal and dog, the latter an Asiatic species, that liad been 
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imported and perhaps domesticated, Tlie Nordics of Oban, 
though of short stature, so greatly exceeded the modem 
European average of brain capacity dial they are to be 
ranked amongst the great-brained varieties of Sapiens tliat 
arc now extinct. They made a liberal use of horn and bone 
from the forest and employed microlithic tools of the 
unmodified or Azilian type. This scene also dissolves into 
a second, which is of later date. The Oban settlement 
belongs approximately to the same period of coastal 
depression as that of the Mugem colony. The present 
basin of tltc Baltic was then free of ace and was occupied by 
the \'oldia Sea, which connected by open passages both 
with tlie North Sea and with die Arctic Ocean. Sub¬ 
sequently the coast rose converting the Baltic into a great 
fresh-water lake, known as Ancylus, which was closed both 
upon the north and upon the south-west. To this period be¬ 
longs a settlement which lay, beyond the confines of die lake, 
at Maglemose near the harbour of Multerup, on the west 
coast of 2^etand and occupied a large artificial island 
consisting of a raft of pine^logs, anchored some four hundred 
yards from the shore in shallow ivater. Although it is 
possible that in summer this site may have been converted 
into a great bog, on the surface of which the raft r«ted, the 
Maglcmose people may probably be credited with the 
possession of boats. They combined fisiung with hunting 
and had domesticated the dog. Their characteristic tools 
were microlithic fiints of Tardenoisian type, their main 
materials bone and hom ; they possess^ the harpoon 
can'cd out of antler. In all these respects they arc to be 
classified as mesolithic. They hafied bone adxe and axe^ 
heads in sockets of hom, and from bone also made spear¬ 
heads, chisels, awb, needles, fish-hooks and beads, Tliey 
had a developed art of engraving and incised on bone 
realistic pictures of deer and linear designs, which they 
sometimes shaded with oross-hatching. Their colonics 
extended as far north as Bipla on the Trondhjem Fjord, 
where wall engravings of reindeer have been discovered 
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incised upon rocks. Thus there existed about 7 jOOO b,c. a 
Scatidbiavlan culture of which the composite antecedents 
comprised microlithic tools and the d<^ of Asiatic origin j 
Magdalciuan art, both mobilier aud mural ; and the 
ability to oppose to the encroachment of the forest platform- 
dwellings constructed out of hew'o umber, which together 
with the hom-hafied axes may be confidently attributed to 
Alpine miluence. 

About 6,500 B.c, a further arrest of the glacial thaw in tlte 
Alps, which is known as Daun, was accompanied by a 
coastal depression, that reduced the Atlantic seaboard to 
its present level, and by the diversion coastwbe of warm 
ocean currents. West Europe at this time possessed a 
warmer climate than any that bad succeeded the approach 
of Wurm, or has been known since: the rainfall became 
excessive, forest and swamp reached llidr maximum expan¬ 
sion. Tl;c mesolithic interlude concludes with three episodes 
from tills period, one of which Introduces a new race and 
another a new' culture. With a curious dramatic fcHclty 
each of the modem races of Europe occupies the proscenium 
in isolation. 

The south-western shore of the Ancylus Lake had sub¬ 
sided, admitting warm currents from the Atlantic, The 
Baltic, in becoming an inland sea, bad attained a high 
salinity and supported in addition to great beds of oy'sters 
enormous numbers of littoiina Utorea, the edible peri¬ 
winkle. The former raTt-dweQers hemmed in with forests 
of univTorkable oak and beech, that had replaced the birches 
and the pines, had been forced to desert the platforms, 
which they had inhabited when a supply of suitable timber 
was available and coastal waters w'cre shallow. Reduced to 
beach-combing for sustenance they erected on the shores of 
Denmark and of southern Sweden the shell-mounds known 
as kjokken-moddings which attain to 100 yards in length, 
70 yards in breadth, and to feel in lieight. The remains of 
material culture in these mounds are derived from nuxed 
sources. The domesticated dog seems to have become a 
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more intimate companion ^ with it$ bones are forest tools of 
neolithic type, which had been ignorajitly sharpened by 
flaking. The beach-combers had in use leather cups and 
bowls which, for protection from the action of heated 
cooking-stones, were lined with clay. 

The second of the three concluding episodes is more 
prosperous. Hie warm ocean currents had cm the south- 
western margin of the forest produced in the Spanish 
province of ^turias, to the south of the Bay of Biscay, a 
climate tliat was semi-tropical. On this sunny shore arose 
other shell-mounds in the front of caves, which attaining a 
length of from too to 160 feet, and a fieight from 30 to 40 
feet, obstructed their entrances, Tlicsc mounds, mainly 
composed of the shells of molluscs, were to the extent of 
ouc-seventh of their volume made up of the bones of animals 
of the forest and of the meadow, including cattle, but with¬ 
out trace of the dog. The remains of material culture, 
which include no microUtbic flints, belong to three successive 
stages. The earliest, which is distinguished by a stone pick 
together with scrapers and cleavers of quartste, Indicates a 
Mediterranean settlement, fn the second these implements 
disappear and ore replaced by pebbles drilled with one or 
nvo circular indentations and wnth unpolished awb of hone, 
while to the bones of oxen arc added tiiose of the domesti¬ 
cated sheep. In the third appear shards of crude pottery, 
burnt on the inside as though by the use of red-hot cooking- 
stones. It is safe to say that the second and third Asturian 
levels represent the earliest neolithic of Europe, and U is a 
reasonable conjecture that this culture originated in Asia 
Minor, traversed the Alpine causeway, descended to the 
dry and genial shores of the Atlantic C^ean, and w*as there 
reinforced by the arrival along the same route of further 
Alpine emigrants, who possessed the elements of a cctamic 
industry. 

Tlic last scene of the interlude is laid ai Campigny, near 
Blangy-sur-Brcsle, in the French department of Seinc- 
Inferieure. Here, on the chalk upland tliat liad r^ied the 
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encroachment of the forest and in consequence on dry soil 
Was situated a ciusier of elliptical pi (‘-dwellings ha\'ing on 
average a major axis of thirteen feet and a centra) hearth of 
about half that diameter. The character of the cultural 
remains at Campigny indicates the intrusion from the south 
of a people that arriving light-handed were forced to assemble 
from various sources an equipment upon which they had 
not as yet put a distinctive cultural impress. Flints indude 
Moustcrian and Magdalenian forms in associanon with 
picks and cleavers, neither of which were polished by 
grinding. There are two varieties of undecorated pottery, 
One coarse, the other dne, and the presence of milling- 
stones attests some progress in agriculture. It may be 
assumed tliat these men were Mediterraneans of the neo¬ 
lithic type which succeeded the Azilkn, and ii is possible 
that thc>' had entcied France from Italy by the Mentone 
S^P* IL So, they left hcliind them in Liguria others, who 
attained a slightly superior culture that was independent 
alike of that of the foresicis and of the later neolithic of 
southern Italy. 

Of tlic three mesolitliic races of Europe diat which is 
most constant in type and apparently aJmost ubiquitous is 
tlic round-headed people of the forest. The chronology of 
the earliest-known migrations of the round-headed variety 
of Sapiens into Europe can be traced, if not from JDrachen- 
ioch in the Laufen oscillation, at least from Solutri in the 
Achen retreat, perhaps about 15,000 b,c. through Furfooa, 
some seven thousand years later, to the mesolithic of Ofiiet, 
Avelincs Hole and Mugem, thence to Asturias in the Daun 
arrwt of 6,500 b.c,, a period of not less than 8,500 years, 
duiing which (lie type may be assumed to have been con¬ 
stat. To this long period may be made from subsequent 
history a great addition. For his anti-romantic comedy 
Arms dnd the Man, Mr. Shaw has chosen as his hero Captain 
Biuntschli, a modem Swiss; “of middling stature and 
undistinguished appearance, with strong neck and shoulders, 
a roundish, obstinate-looking head covered with short, 
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crisp, bronze curls ; a clear quick blue eye and good brows 
and moutb ; a hopelessly prosaic no^ like tliat of a strong- 
minded baby; trim soldierlike carriage and cnergciic 
manner." Captain BluntscMi, a fugitive from battle, lias 
effected peaceful penetration into the bedroom of the 
heroine, where “ he has all his wits about him in spite of Ins 
desperate predicament; even with a sense of the humour of 
it, without, however, the least intention of trilling with it or 
throwing away a chance. He reckons up what he can guess 
about Raina, her age, her social position, her character, the 
eaaent to which she is frightened at a glance, and continues 
more politely but most determinedly,^’ 

Captain Bluntsclili’s cultural equipment is considerable. 
He has three native languages, his rank b that of a free 
citizen, the highest kno\^n in Switzerland. He takes this 
huge imposture of a ;vorld cooly, and he is happy when he 
can get two disputants quieted,” Judged by his possessions 
and his ability to use them, Bluntschli is a very successful 
man. He has two himdred horses and seventy carriages, 
six palatial establiiihments, and domestic utensils in propor¬ 
tion. For our present purpose it is important that lie is of 
the Furfooz race of which the European antiquity thus 
mounts to some 17,000 years. 

But it is accessary to turn to Asia to form an adequate 
impression of the antiquity of the Alpine race. Of the giant 
foldings of the crust of the earth, contained within the 
Miocene and Pliocene divisions of time, one of the earliest 
and finally the most massive was that which gave rise to the 
central Asiatic iiighlaad of the Pamirs, known to its native 
population as “ the roof of the world.” This region with a 
mean elevation above scadevd of r 2,000 feet, is the centre 
of radiation to the south-w'cst of the Hindu Kush, to the 
south-east of the Himalaya, to the east of the Ruen Luen, 
and to the north-east of thcTian Shan and Altai mountains. 
In the great glaciations of the Pleistocene the Pamirs were 
wholly beset by ice, which closed all avenues of egress to the 
northern lowlands and exposed the inner plateaux lying to 
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the north and south of the Kuen Luen range to severe dusi-> 
stanns, covering their surface with loess, through which no 
other vegetation than steppe grasses could maJkc its way. 
It is po^ible that tlie glaciation of this massif and of its 
centrifugal ranges may ha^'c exerted a determining influence 
on tlic early distribution of the undifTeTciiuatcd stock of 
modern man, causing a division bettveen an eastern branch, 
which liecame established within ihe central plateau, and a 
western branch, that was forced to migrate beyond the 
buttres of the Alai flills. Some part of tlic eastern stock 
appears to have made good a retreat across the Siberian 
plain to the American continent. Other groups populate 
the northern and southern plateaux and the belt of forest, 
that clothed the uneven slopes of the Himalayan and Kuen 
Luen ranges, and in interglacial phases followed tlic ascend¬ 
ing snow-line far up the mountain-rides. The increasing 
population and the recurrent glacial contractions of the 
forest bell created a succession of crises, during which 
forcst-dw'cllcrs of the least conservative temperament were 
periodically attracted to the plateaux, w'here herds of 
swiftly moving animals such as the saiga antdope and the 
horse subsisted on the sparse pasturage. 

Tlicse first ancestors of the eastern stock sustained various 
degrees of Mongoloid differenliation. Even the conserva- 
ti\'e groups that remained faithful to the forest became 
opaque of skin and deficient in body hair. As recurrent 
phases of glaciation restricted their habitat and riimintjthKd 
iheh food supply, their ingenuity was taxed to the full in the 
exploitation of the material of the earth, wood and fibre 
that lay ready lo hand. They could only exist in smaQ 
economic groups and became greatly reduced in stature. 
But these visitations of circumstance w*cre insufficient to 
transform the original characters cither of rh df head form 
or of their bodily proportions. When, towards the close of 
the Pleistocene, the dessication of the plateau completed the 
defi^i of the forest these ancestors of the dwarf races of the 
Orient migrated to the Yunnan watershed and iliere, 
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taking ou negroid characters of skin colour and of the 
grotvth and texture of liair^ became ancestral to die And-^ 
amanesc, to the Aeta of the Philippine Islands^ and to the 
Semang of Ihc Malay Peninsular 

Exposure completed the Mongoloid differentiation of the 
dwellers upon the loess-strewn plateaux. The opaque akin 
was tanned yellow^ the hair of the body remained deficient, 
that of the scalp underwent archaic specialization revetting 
to a cirtular cross section and growing in both sexes coarse, 
lank and long, like the mane of a horse. In its extreme 
development this diffcTcntiatjon became not Xfongoloid but 
Mongolian. The head form was greatly reduced in effid- 
ency for tnastication. A prominent lower jaw with a well* 
developed chin and a tendency to prognathism was 
unbalanced by strong development cither of the brows or of 
die sides of die skull. The face became flattened, the nose 
concave, the cyc-orbits widely separated, the cheek-bones 
high, prominent and wide. The Mongolian eye, unsheltered 
hy almost hairless brows, is furnished with a short upper lid 
and distinctive folds at each apex and appears to slant 
upwards towrards the brows. But for the occasional appear¬ 
ance of a thin wispy moustaclie, the upper lip and chin are 
charac tens tically devoid of hair, The expression of the face, 
which appears to be crushed upwards and outwards, is 
impassive. It is to be Inferred tliat the Mongolians became 
long Eiabituaied to some diet which exercised the jaws little 
either in cutting or in grinding and an ingenious hypodiesis 
represents ihdr first progenitors as subsisting on the mdk of 
the horses of the plateaux, absorbed directly from ilie udder. 

This equine hyjmthesis b of unusual interest. It pre¬ 
sumes a human experience that b in more than one respect 
the most nidimcntary of which wc can well conceive. 
Including as essential no single element of material equip- 
ment, it in particular excludes the use of fire, of which the 
horse, amongst the roost timid and ficet-footed of gregarious 
animab, w^uld have been intolerant. Nor docs it imply any 
social organization. It postulates the perpetuation of an 
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infanlile mode of sastenance, On the other hand, it assumes 
an extraordinary quietude and courage, widiout which it 
would be iticoaceivable that men should mingle peaceably 
with a herd of wild horses, and to an equal degree sympathy 
and tenacity of purpose, without wliich It w'ould be impossible 
for them to exploit so strange a supply of food. It has been 
suggested tliat the short legs and the poor development of the 
calf muscles of some Mongoloids and of all Mongolians arc 
to be explained as deriving from Lite practice of tbeir remote 
ancestors, who in order to move with tlte herd, sat tight on 
horseback between meals. This suggestion implies the 
exercise of that kind of understanding w hich in Asia Minor 
and Europe made the round-headed stock pionctn^ in the 
dom^tication of animals. 

Whatever may have been the habits of the Beat Mongoltam 
they were productive of a well-balanced and versatile 
capacity. Tie Chinese, as the most typical of modem 
Mongolians, may be assumed to be least altered from the 
original form. Two alternatives of growth in the important 
feature of cranial capacity have been observed amongst the 
precocious varieties of great-brained men, that are now 
extinct. Wadjak, a Javan form, had high cranial devatiDn 
without unusual length, Boskop, a very early African type, 
had average European elevation combined with extreme 
length. The mixed Cromagnon race, of much later date, 
combined both features. The modification of the Mongolian 
head form was svitfaoul such specialization of the cranium 
as is found in earber species of man and in the earliest 
hunters. The opportunity for the natural grow'th of the 
brain was thus unimpaired and development was sym¬ 
metrical, elevation or doming being accompanied by 
increase of length. Since mind is a function of brain, it is 
not surprising to find a symmetrical increase in brain 
capacity coincident with an all-round development of 
mental power. The unspeciaHzed Chinese endowment lias 
imaginative efficiency both in the abstract speculations of 
mathematics and in the practical application ot science to 
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mechanical inventions. The assiduity of the Clunese in 
agricukure is matched by their initiadve in commerce^ their 
critical judgment in literary composition by tbeir dexteriry 
in manipulative art. 

Bui scanty data are available for the reconstruction of the 
history of tl^t branch of the Mongolian stock that became 
ancestral to the Chinese. Many indications point to their 
passage westwards, and to their temporary reunion with die 
western stock on the Iranian plateau. Linguistic researches 
in the earliest Chinese literature show that on their entry 
into Cliina, which may be dated from about 2,300 b.c., the 
Chinese possessed a script, a calendar and a theology that 
are Mesopotamian in character and in part also in vocabu¬ 
lary. They brought with them copper implements and 
painted pottery, which may have derived from Armenia. 
Arrived within the confines of the “ Middle Kingdom ” the 
Chinese entered upon a long period of unaided seif- 
development, which contrasts with the period of acquisition 
with which they may be credited in die west. Tlicy were 
there surrounded by other Mongolian peoples, from whom 
they had nothing to leam, and they came to believe that 
there were no ideas worth having that were not recorded in 
( heir own writings. Finding again opportunity for the 
qualities of padcnce and quietude, which bad been theirs in 
their first homeland, they inclined to an intellectual con- 
servadsm that was fer from unprogressive. Inhabiting 
chiefiy the northern plain they employed their new'ly 
acquired efficiencies in agriculture and irrigation for the 
intensive production of rice, which enabled the northern 
provinces to support in a climate of continental extremes a 
high density of population. Thus die necessity for any 
great expansion of territory was long postponed. The 
Chinese character is sociable, favouring the aggregation of 
population in cities and the de^'clopmcnt of a careful 
etiquette; clannish, tending to place family above tribal 
organization and to develop private religious cults at the 
expense of a more general ritual; unwariike, depreciating 
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the career of the soldier and yielding relnctant countenance 
to the purposes of imperial ambition* When in the seventh 
century a.0 . the southern provinces were added to the 
Chinese Empire their occupation was effected not by 
aggression but by the method of peaceful penciratioii> 
which at the present day is characteristic both of the Mongo 
lian and of the European Alpine. 

The relief of Western Asia had offered to the western 
branch of modem man more than one ahemative of escape 
from the Pleistocene glaciations. The mountain backbone 
of the continent stretched as a forested causeway from the 
Pamirs io the rnarine riff of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. 
It ilufiw off to the south two spuxs^ the first from the Armen¬ 
ian centre of Mount Ararat along the isestcm or Zagros 
escarpment of the Iranian plateau, the second &om the 
eastern Taurw along the Syrian lughlands bordering the 
Mediterranean Sea. North of this causeway retreat was in 
glacial periods barred by tundra conditions. To the south 
there in Khorasan access to the Iranian plateau, and in 
Khurdistan, between the two southward spurs, entrance to 
Mesopotamia and Arabia. The retreat of the forest popula¬ 
tion, of which tlie proto-Mongoloids had previously formed 
a part, once initiated w'as likely to continue until obstructed 
by a natural obstacle, and it may be assumed that certain 
groups of conservative constitution made an early, contmu~ 
ous and comparati\'dy rapid retreat along the causeway. 
As they advanced the route closed behind them. Reaching 
the gap to the north of the Anti-Taurus range they were 
confionted >sith the treeless limestone plateau, girt about 
tv'ith mountains, that occupies the centre of the peninsula of 
Asia hfinor. Around the mat^in of this, on the low'er 
slopes of the highlands, ran a broad circle of forest. As, 
how-cver, the glaciadon increased in rigour these enveloping 
ridges, except in the south-west and west, became in their 
turn ice-capped, and the Axylon plain, which occupies a 
central depression of the plateau, was swept wiih loess¬ 
bearing winds. 
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The western round'heads were thus bomc forward W the 
lake district of the Phrygian foothills* beyond which the land 
descended m, a scries of broadening river valleys, flanked by 
spurs of hills, to terminate in the fertile deltas of the Aegean 
coast. Here in a district that compared favourably with 
those occupied by mongoloid foresters and ptateaux-dwallers 
was the probable cradle of the Alpine race, A temperate 
and equable clitnatc and absence of necessity for change of 
occupation secured a long period of physical development 
combined with a minimum modificadon of bodily form, 
A comparison of Mongolian and ,\lpmc history suggests 
that these gr^t stocks may be nearly akin. The neolithic 
Alpines of Europe made very similar reactions to those 
which may be attributed to the early Chinese, Within the 
present century the round-headed populadons of Mongolian 
China, Slavonic Russia and Alpine Germany, iiavc almost 
simultaneously asserted thcii natural independence. To 
the antiquity of 17,000 years, which has been conceded to 
the Alpine race in Europe, may be added unnumbered 
ycais of antecedent history, which possibly go back to the 
beginning of the Pleistocene, 


3 

Other first representatives of the w«^tcm stock, forsaking 
the causeway, entered the Iranian plateau. The original 
impetus of this migration may have carried its leading 
groups forw'ard in wanderings that led beyond the margin 
of the plateau tow'ards India on the south, and the Arabian 
landbridge on the west. It is possible that the ancestors of 
the proto-Australian and Wadjak races tverc thus deflected 
eastwards and tliai tiiose of Boskop man, having reached 
Afiica, turned south along the Great Rift V^aliey, which 
conducted them towards the Transtaal and Cape Colony. 
Of these, liie first identified at Talgai, in Qpeensland, became 
negroid ; the precodous forms dUcovered at Wadjak and 
Btfikop, while remaining pre-negroid, manifest a atiile 
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between growth and specialization^ which was absent horn 
the childhood oF the mongoloid and Alpine stocks. Mean¬ 
while the plateau became the cradle of long-headed raceSp 
that in the extreme extension of the second or Mindel 
glaciation became most closely congregated in the south- 
w’cst. It was possibly this ends that caused the ancestors of 
the severely specialized West African negroes to effect a 
predpitate retreat to the Gmnea Coast. In the long inter¬ 
glacial phase that followed Mtndel the southern route 
became again open^ and the ancestota of the prc-negn>id 
Papuo-Tasmanian race may then have wandered eastwards. 

The obscurity wliich envelops the Pleistocene history of 
the western stocksp that remained sessile in the Phrygian 
lakeland and on the Iranian plateau, does not lift before the 
close of the Wurmian glaciation, but the early distribution 
of their derivative races is rather favourable >han unfavour¬ 
able to the supposition that the immense interglacial interval 
that separated Mindel from WOrtn was In Asia divided by 
a minor glaciation lit correspondence with that which has 
in Europe been distinguished as Riss. It is to be assumed 
that pdor to the WUnnian glaciadon India supported, in 
addition to descendants Grom the Papuo-Tasmanian cmi- 
grams, vagrant groups representative of the South African 
race that had originated in the ancestors of Boskop man and 
that Africa had received two further stocks, of w hich one, of 
much earlier arrival, had around the head waters of the 
Nile in the eastern Sudan become negroid, while the other, 
of more recent emergence and less altered type, was in 
occupation of Somaliland and of the Abyssinian highland 
and is known to us as Aurignacian. Southern Arabia and 
Low^er Mesopotamia may at this time be pictured as thinly 
populated by hunters who had matured in plateau differen¬ 
tiation and were possibly of Aztlian type. Upon the plateau 
itself a population of similar type was in possession of a 
superior culture in origin palaxilitfaic but including pottery 
and, at least in the south and west, progress a ho in agriculture 
and in weaving. Towards the north of the plateau culture 
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had taken a diver^^ent course that \^'as more cleady meso* 
tithtc» Beyond its margin a colony, that was anccstraJ to 
the modem Australians, was in occupation of territory near 
the Caspian Sea. 

The distribution of the round-headed stock of Asia Minor 
had been at least equally extensive. It may be assumed that 
the vagrancy natural to forest fife had in the great inter¬ 
glacial phase, that succeeded Mindel, caused a flow of the 
population easttvards, which carried certain groups far 
through the extended forests. Early groups having re-^ 
occupied the Pamirs reached the Xian Shan and Altai 
mountains i thence in a reduction of temperature corre¬ 
spondent with Riss they may have penetrated to Japan. 
Ait hough the evidence available for determining the origin 
of the Nordic race is scattered and inconclusive the emergence 
of the successive types of Brtlnn, Solutre, and Oban in an 
order of decreasing specialization points to the probability 
of its having derived from unfixed representatives rather of 
the forest than of the plateau stock. The flatland of north¬ 
western Turkestan was well suited to become the nursery of 
a palaeolithic culture and was from its proximity to Central 
Asia convenient for the pursuit and ultimate domesdeation 
of the horse. The Moravian centres of Briinn and Pred- 
most reveal the Nordic stock in a specialization of maximum 
severity, but retaining the forest feature of cranial elevation. 
This type, tvhich is consistent with exposure when the stock 
was sdll highly plastic, may have originated in the second 
intcrgladal phase. The less severe specialization that 
appears at Solutr^ is such as may have befallen groups that 
quitted tire forest after bodily consdtution had become 
somewhat more mature. The small robust variety of Oban, 
which is amongst the greai-braiued types of Sapiens remark¬ 
ably recent, may indicate a yet later emergence afler the 
stock had in the shelter of the forest matured further both in 
constitutional equipoise and In mental grow'th. 

It may be supposed that a conservative section of the 
round-headed stock continued to occupy Asia Minor 
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throughout the intcigladal pha$c that 3q>arated Mindd 
from Riss. Feet in the forest leave no mark, nor arc forest- 
bearing strata well supplied with chert or flint for conver¬ 
sion into implemcDts by fracture. The hrst Alpines of Asia 
Minor^ with small need of sling-stones, scrapers, planes and 
gravers, may have retied mainly on the digging-stick for 
grubbing, tlte flat stone for pounding and crushing and 
shell for cutting. They may he assumed to have made use 
of fire and of the fallen limbs of trees, to have plaited 
wattle and to have made progress in basketry. As, however, 
in the interglacial phase that succeeded RIss the forests 
advanced on tiie mner slopes of the mountains, that 
enveloped the central plateau, this increasing population 
was likely to expand over a wider area and to establish 
itsdf in districts tJiat afforded conditions similar to those of 
its Phrygian and Carinn homelands. 

The north-west coast made an early recovery offering for 
occupation a new lakeland that w'as on the last stage of the 
descent into Europe. There was recovery also on the 
Lycian and Ciliclan Taurus to the south and on the 
Bitliynian and Pontine Mountains to the north, so that the 
Alpines in a reflow eastwards reached tlie Armenian high¬ 
land, where Ararat stood at the centre of other lakelands 
which extended to Caucasia to the north and on both sides 
of die Zagros escarpment to the south, With this reflow 
may be traced a cultural gradient based on the Phrygian 
area, the centre of a first departure from the improvidence 
of savagery towards the mtensive production of barbarism. 
Amongst fruits indigenous to that district were the wild 
grape, mulberry, olive, apple, plum and cherry. A 
people subnsting on seasonal supplies of fruits and benies 
v-ould as population increased become concerned with the 
problem of storage, solved instinctK'cly by many fruit- 
eating animals, but stimulating man to a higher exercise of 
forcdiought and leading to die construction of a superior 
kind of store-house. Amongst indigenous grasses of the 
same district were wild wlieat, bailey and millet, Tlie 
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land on lie vcige of the forest, especially on the shores of 
lakes and in the deltas of riveiis, was peculiarly favourable to 
firet experiments in agriculture. The primitive digging- 
stick, whctlier of wood, bone or antler, is automatically 
smoothed by friction in use. Hence might arise the sn^cs- 
tion of the utilization of a more durable material, to be 
shaped by grinding and to be hafted to a handle with string 
and resin, and the evolution of the prototypes of typical 
neolithic tools and implements, such as the hammer-stone, 
rasp, pick, cleaver, adze and axe, Tlic accumulation of 
definite harvests rendered the safeguarding of supplies 
more urgent and the Alpines gradually resorted to the 
construction of platforms, tvhieh could be guarded against 
the approach of enemies. Lake-dwellings, such as that at 
Maglemose, became a form of habitation distinedve of the 
Alpine race first in Phn^gia, then in Troas, later in Caucasia. 

Amongst animals indigenous to tiie forest w'as the wild 
pig. Tlie Greeks preserved a l^end as to the economic 
progress of the peoples of the Near East, disringuisbing 
between an earlier culture, which w*as tlmt of nut-eating 
men, and a later culture belonging to meal-eating men, and 
noted the sacrifice of the forest-ranging pig to the god to 
whom the gift of grain was ascribed. As the Alpines moved 
nortJnvards to tlic district bordering tlic marine rift they 
encountered and, through the natural unease of an infenor 
in iiiiMV’tfirinn vidih a greatly superior race, expelled Neander- 
thaloids of the unaltered type represented at Krapina, 
Some of their own groups passing into Europe may have 
been tesponsthlc for the intensive industry established in the 
Laufen oscillation at Drachcnlodi. The advance of Wurm 
probably set a period to such western migrations. It is not 
improbable that Alpine groups, retreating towards Ptirygia 
before the deterioration of die climate, may have brought 
with them the /Wgora goat, that was native to tlic Biihynian 
mountains, the Armenian sheep that was indigenous to the 
CUidan Taurus, and the plateau dog for the protection of 
their homes. 
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The fbrestens, however, apparently left behind them in 
tern tones neighbouring the Armenian higliland, the base 
of the peninsula,, groups upon whom the more rigorous 
climate reacted tvith energizing effect. Some of these 
pasing northward became ancestral to Nordics, whether of 
the steppe variety discovered at Solutre or of the coastal 
type, that later at Oban subsisted partly on htmting and 
partly on hsherics and had domesticated the dog. Otiicrs 
again remaining in Trans-Caucasta became of the modified 
Alpine type represented in Japan by the Ainu. Yet others, 
to the south and west, developed into a 1)^0 distinguished 
by pronounced doming of the head, superior stature and 
a prominent convex nose. These Anatolians were sub¬ 
sequently distinguished from the patient, industrious and 
unambitious foresters by a restless, energetic and masterful 
temperament. It is to them that in a previous chapter has 
been ascribed the expulsion of the Spy variety of the 
Ncandcrthaloids, the surgical operation performed upon 
the skull discovered in Galilee and in conjunction with 
Nordics and Mongolians the origin of the Cromagnon 
race. 

With the developntent of ^^culture in the western 
lakeland and deltas the Alpines had realized the value of 
fisheries as a secondary source of food supply ’ with the 
development of the lake-dwelling habit they experienced the 
need of suitable utensils for cooking and to hold liquids and 
grain. Tliencc derived early essays in the art of pottery, 
beginning with the plastering of the outside of baskets with 
clay that was subsequently baked in the sun or by the 
domestic hearth. Later processes such as the selection of a 
superior clay, the admixture of tempering, i,vetting, mould¬ 
ing, sun-drying, fire-heating, oven-baking, constituted an 
empiric art which could only liave been achieved in die 
leisure of a well-provided and settled existence and by die 
exercise of exemplary patience, 

W'^hen post-Wurmian conditions encouraged a further 
reflow of the Phrygian population easrivards, it was natural 
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that Ihc foresters should avail ihcmsetvcs of the pasturage 
that was afforded by the loam-converted loess of the Axylon 
Plain. They probably also ai ihU time became acquainied 
wiiii the mineral wealth of the peninsula wliich had been 
exposed by the glacial thaw and Included gold, silver, 
lead, antimony, obsidian, rock-salt and kaolin. Rock-salt, 
a surface deposit liked by cattle and valuable for cooking, 
was probably first taken into use. Hie obsidian, a very hard 
volcanic glass, capable of conversion by fracture into 
excellent knives, was of a pale lustrous variety, which was 
destined to secure impOTtani markets. The first supplies of 
gold and lead were worked into ornaments. It may be 
supposed that the Alpines gradually added to agriculture 
and pasturage a mining industry, for which they were in 
physique and temperament well fitted. The superior 
constitution, of the Anatolians enabled them to assume 
control over the new industries which they combined with 
others such as the technique of Solutreon pressurc-flafcing 
tliat they had already assimilated. It is to Anatolian 
imagination that may most conservatively be ascribed the 
origin of the practice of fashioning clay figurines for use in 
a magic designed to promote the fertility of flocks and 
the discovery of the copper that belonged to the area of 
Diarbekr which lay to the south-west of their territory. 
The Alpine reflow possibly acted as a mechanical impact on 
peoples cemgregated towards the base of the peninsula ; for 
to this period belongs the migration from the Caucasian 
region of many peoples. The severely specialized*Nordics 
passed westwards through the Russian steppe. The ancestors 
of the Ainu departed eastwards taking with them to Japan 
the dog and the expert exploitation of fisheries. A culture 
that included Azilian microliths reached the desert of Gobi, 
another that included Magdalenian forms became established 
round the lower waters of the Ob and Venisci. The Austra¬ 
loid migration passed southwards, the Cromagnon race, 
after passage through Asia Minor, during which their 
forest cfiiciencics were refoitificd, renewed in the Hungarian 
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Plain contact %vitli Nordics^ who had passed through the 
Moravian gateway &om Poland. 

The eariiesi-Joiown neolithic settlement from the Iranian 
plateau was established at Susa^ below the Zagros escajrp<- 
mcni at a point about a hundred miles to the noithrcast of 
the present apex of tlic Persian Gulf. This colony has on 
stratigraphical evidence been dated to about 18,000 b.g., an 
antiquity that has been questioned, but is consistent with 
the general history of die Iranian plateau, which about that 
date may be assumed to have been disturbed by the south¬ 
ward migration of the Australoids, and with the immensdy 
Jong periods traditionally ascribed to the earliest chieftain* 
of Mesopotamia. The composite equipment of the first 
settlement of Susa supplies many tndications of Anatolian 
activity along the western ntargin of the plateau. The 
stone implements, whether of local flint or of imported 
ohsidian, W'ere occasionaliy finished with the Solutrean 
technique of pressure-flaking. The population subsisted 
mainly by hunting, but partly also by the cultivation of 
wheat from Asia Minor. Hand-mirrors and many small 
ornaments of copper provide evidence of trade with Diar- 
bekr. The refined pottery discovered on this site was 
manufactured widi the aid of a hand-turned wheel, an 
invention that may have been native to the plateau and 
probably represents a long period of development. It was 
fiaintcd in black lustrous monochrome widi a pigment 
compounded of perhaps three separate ingredients. The 
cbaractcrisdc decoration was also of plateau origin, for it 
was based on Icatherwotk. A northern influence is, how¬ 
ever, indicated by less frequent baaketry dcsigm ; thence 
may have also derived the occasional animal themes, that 
include the horse and the dog, but lead to become coaven- 
uonalhcd beyond ihc possibility of ideniificadon. 

It is already known that the first sciUemcat of Susa was 
but one of many agricultural colonics that extended north¬ 
wards in the direction of Baghdad and to Ur and Eridu on 
the north-western shore of the Persian Gulf. Nor w'Ould it 
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be surprisidg should the lowlands that border the north of 
the Sea of Oiuaii and the cast of the Gulf afford evidence of 
contemporary scttlcmeiits effected by other tribes, that in a 
southern emergence from the plateau had in passage through 
Baluchistan domesticated the ox. Peoples of this miction 
appear to have crossed into southern Arabia, dislodging the 
Azilian population, attd to have penetrated northwards 
along the Red Sea littoral to become in Loucr Egypt and 
Palestine ancestral to sections of the Mediterranean race. 
It is to this movement that lias been ascribed the retreat of 
the Aurignacians from Abyssinia in the directions of Tunis 
and Syria. 

Nor is it bcyo'nd reasonable conjecture to suppose this 
miction to have been closely succeeded by two oilier 
waves of the same plateau stocks. Of these the having 
acquired the camel and the ass, became in the interior of 
the peninsula nomads of tlie type known to history as 
Semites; the second, having in addition oxen, became 
established on either side of the Arabian landbridgc as first 
Hamites, 

The initiative, that had conveyed northern grains and 
copper to the settlements of Mesopotamia, Zagros and the 
Gulf, found a new outlet amongst the peoples of the 
Mediterranean coast. The copper district of Diarbckr was 
duplicated westw'ards in Syria, whence a forested causeway 
led south to the Sinaitk peninsula, a region that contained 
the copper ore known as malachite and turquoise. To the 
south-west the Nubian desert was rich in surface gold. Tlic 
settlements first discovered at Badan, near ;\ssiut, and 
subsequently in the Payum district of Lower Egypt come 
next in antiquity to the first Susan scttlcmeui and have on 
straiigraplucal evidence been dated to about ie,cxw b.c. 
The Badarian culture was probably like that of Susa com¬ 
posite. The feature that may with most security be regarded 
as indigenous is supplied by numerous flint arrowheads 
with a deeply notched l>asc. Amongst elements more 
clearly intrusive are superior pottery, w'hich like that of 
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Susa was wheel made, and a remarkable assemblage of 
traits including underground granaries, boat-shaped basketry, 
a copper awl and beads, human figurines and a vase in 
ivory, date palettes and a number of oval Bints, Bnished 
with pressure flaking, that may on Magdalenian and 
ykustraiian analogy be supposed to have been modified 
buU-roorcrs belonging to the same fertility cult as the 
figurines. Of two specimens of the latter one is broad, Itigh 
and short-headed with a massive nose, the oilier has been 
assumed to represent a subject of some other race. Although 
there is at present available no skeletal evidence for 
detemuning the race of the Badarians it is within reasonable 
conjecture to assume that they were Mediterraneans, 
possibly of the Azilian type, in possession of an equipmenr 
that was mainly of Anatolian introduction. 

Hie earliest-known centre of neolithic culture to the north 
oF the Iranian plateau is the important set dement at Anaii, 
situated below the escarpment some 300 miles to the south¬ 
east of the Caspian Sea, and about 20 miles distant from 
Askabad. Stradgraphical determination has here indicated 
an occupation extending from before 8,000 to 2,200 b . c . 
and distinguished by progressive appropriations from distinct 
cultures without satisfectory evidence of racial succession. 
The first colonists, who may be assumed to have anived 
with Bint implements of Azillan type and personal orna¬ 
ments worked In turquoise, were probably hunters of tb *? 
plateau stock, who had long lost contact with the south¬ 
western peoples. There i$ no indication that they at first 
possessed domesticated animals ; the hand-made pottery 
which they manufactured in great quantities Jacked the 
refinement of texture and shape that la con^icuous in fbe 
ware of Susa and Badan, Tlie potters of Anau, howe^'cr, 
greatly surpassed those of Susa in the preparation of pig¬ 
ments and in addition to black possessed a second, that vvas 
brown, and a third, that was violet. With these they produced 
painted designs that were rarely in imitation of leatherwork 
and for tlic most part derived from basketry. Of this 
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omaffientaticm some designs have been described as geo 
metrical, oihcis symboUcat. One shard was decorated with the 
Tcalistic treatment of a plant that may represent wild barley. 
In its full development the first settlement of Anau 
occupied an area of from five to ten acres covered with 
rectangular habitaifoits of sun-dried brick, that were possibly 
roofed with tiinber. Tim roofing, as also the agriculture 
which had largely supplemented the products of the chase, 
may have derived &om contact witli Alpines. To the same 
source may perhaps be traced the taler practice of burying 
children under liabttadon floors, wiuch recalls the burials of 
t:hildren under the shell-mounds of the Azilian centre at 
Mugem. Contact with Anatolians may be assumed from 
the many motives of the decorated pottery, from the acquisi¬ 
tion of ornaments in lead finom A^ia Minor and in copper 
from Diarbekr and from the possession of mace heads ground 
out of hard stone, which resemble those discovered in 
Mesopotamia, Crete and EgypL To this influence travelling 
along the western and northern escarpments of the plateau 
may, thougli with less certaint}', be attributed the art of 
weaving and the baking of bricks both of which may liave 
derived from Mesopotamia. In the final phase of their first 
settlement, tvhich may synchronize with the Ancylus period 
of the Baltic, the men of Anau were alHicted with drought. 
They therefore apparently forsook agriculture and becoming 
marauders liberally supplied with copper daggers and with 
sling stones acquired the dog, the pig, and iw'o kinds of 
sheep from the forest, the horse from the steppe, the ox 
from Mesopotamia and the camel from the Syrian desert. 
Later, when towards the close of the sixth millcniuni Semitic 
hordes were moring north towards Baghdad, the Anau 
settlement was during another prolong^ drought for a 
time abandoned. When it was re-establbhed on a new site 
the colony was stilt more wealthy and more w'arlike. Increase 
of Anatolian contact is apparent in pottery, a seal stone 
of Syrian design, sickles, t^cc-hcads, and arrowheads of 
copper, clay figurines of w'omen, oxen and carts. 
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The corntnon element of Anntolinn iniluciice, Ihat brings 
the dutant sites of Susa, Badari and Anau within the possi-* 
bihty of a single survey^ extended from DIarbekr to tiic 
Persian Gulf and from Zagros to the Mediterranean. Within 
these boundaries lies ilie region that talces precedence of all 
others as the birthplace of civilized institutions and of the 
Christian religion. To the historian this priority is obvious 
not only in the de^^elopmcnt and diflusion of culture but 
also in the character of its records. For the lands tvatered 
by the Tigris and Euphrat^ have supplied in addition to 
the earliest known inscriptions, in which legend almost 
insensibly gives place to chronicle, a second form of memorial, 
by means of pictographs celebrating contemporary cvents, 
which connects closely with other material executed in 
stone and metal and thus serves as commentary on individual, 
social and religious values. Taken as a whole this body of 
records conveys the impression of an unusual sense of the 
continuity of tlte present with the past and, In particular, 
goes far towards redeeming folk-lore from the imputation of 
being merely fabulous. The most widely diffused of all 
oral traditions are those which w'cre, in the latter half of the 
sixth century, edited in Babylonia by Hebrew priests and 
occupy the first eleven chapters of Genesis. The compilers 
constructed their narrative from two distinct sources, each 
of W'hich derived finally from a Mesopotamian origin. That 
which was earlier had already been committed to writing in 
Palestine some three hundred years previously. Tire later 
source, which controls the tvholc account, was the work of 
the editors themselves, who can hardly be supposed to have 
been negligent of the traditions which they found current 
aroimd them. Although the completed work contains 
many discrepancies of statement, which reflect its dual 
origin, these may with Justice be regarded rather as increasing 
than as detracting from the value of a summary which the 
writers endeavoured to render convincing by the use of a 
plural noun in references to God and the attempt to fix 
dates by the quotation of minute genealogies. Their 
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purpose was to set forth with legal precision the progress in 
divine reveladon that Iiad led lo tlic establishment of their 
owTi patriotic cult of Yanveh worship* To this end it was 
important both that they should reconstruct the Jocal 
atmosphere, which tlicy maintained as background to their 
succeeding account of the patriarchate, and preserve the 
sequence of iar-distant events as credited by their Babylonian 
contemporaries. 

The Bihlical narrative relates how the first parents, 
tempted to acquire forbidden knowledge through the wiles 
of the serpent, were expelled firom the home of their origin 
under a curse that condemned man to till the soil* This 
expulsion was followed by strife between the sons of Adam, 
in which Ahd, the herdsman, was slain, Cain, the cultivator, 
then built a city and became progenitor to a long line of 
descendants, who attained to iabulous age. Tamech, 
whose came appears late in this genealogy, is represented as 
the father of several sons ; of these one became pastoral, 
another a musician and a third an artificer in metal. His 
period was distinguished by the appearance of a race of 
great stature and of the sons of God, who mating with the 
daughters of men begat men of renown* Upon this society, 
by reason of its reh'gious infidelity, came a great plague of 
waters from which Noah, a son of Lamecb, found safety for 
himself and Iiis family, by constructing a boat of timber 
caulked with pitch and furnished with a covered deck. 
Into this vessel he collected pairs of all animals and so 
travelled northwards to Ararat, where tlie boat came to 
rest. In order to ascertain how the Flood had abated 
Noah despatched a raven and a dove. Having by this 
means ascertained that the land was again exposed, he in 
due course released the animak. Noah then received tbc 
pdromisc that seed time and harvest should not again fail 
and was told to associate this ass;uTance with the visible 
sign of the rainbow. He subsequently devoted bis eaicrgics 
to husbandry and planted a vineyard. Later the sons of 
Noah and a population of like spee^ undertook, in the still* 
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sodden ptam of Shina^r, a building of baked brick that vvas 
called Babel, ar the gateway of the god£. This enterprise 
was interrupted by a confusion of languages followed by a 
dispersion. Of the descendants of Noah, through his son 
Haro and grandson Cush, Nimrod became a mighty hunter 
and founder of cities, ruling over Babel, Erccli and Accad. 
Thence was subsequently established on the upper Tigris 
the city* of Asshur, so named afler its ibundcr. 

It b possible to adopt a middle course between the wholc' 
sale rejection or acceptance of this legendary sequence of 
events. It is for instance by no means unlikely tiiat the 
establishment of the first Susan ctdtiurc was foUow'ed by an 
advance of pastoral tribes along the eastern shore of the 
Persian Gulf and that these, although at fii^i repelled by the 
settled agricultural colonies, eventually establMicd them* 
selves in association with the cultivators and the metal¬ 
working Anatolians. Thus the land of Lower Mesopotamia 
would come to support a population prone to mixed 
marriages and to a fusion of reli^ous cults. The original 
religion in the tidal waters of the great rivers was perhaps 
that of moon worship with subsidiary stellar deities. To 
this tljc pastoral tribes may have added serpent worship and 
the Anatolians their own fertility cult with applications 
partly for the increase of their owm race and partly also for 
that of the pastoral and agricultural industries. This 
period was icrmlnaied by prolonged inundations that caused 
the evacuation of Susa and of the settlements of the Gulf and 
put an ^d to the further influx of the pastoral peoples. We 
may from subsequent history credit the AnatoUam with 
early progress in boat construction and navigation on the 
waters of tire Gulf, nor is it improbable that the inundation 
would have caused them to retreat northwards in the direc¬ 
tion of Ararat taking with them animals of southem 
domestication. Such a retreat may have facilitated the 
acquisition of pastoral wealth that appears in the second 
period of the setitemou at Anau. Again, it is rcasonablt to 
suppose that the inundation may have locally discredited 
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moon worship u the north to ihc extent of leading to a 
parallel or superior recognition of a Sun god, the revtviiier 
of the earth, having as his visible sign the rainbow or winged 
bdngs, such as birds or insects. 


3 

The main body of the southern population was^ however, 
less likely to forsake the great rivers and probably became 
established in the central plain above Baghdad, which was 
subsequently known as Akkad. This area may be supposed 
to have supported a conservative popidation, wluch the 
tivin river Muudaries and the exposure of its western 
frontier to the hostile attack of nomadic Semites rendered 
compact. Anatolians from the north discovering in tliis 
population a separate sphere of influence may have con¬ 
tributed to its uniiicadon, introducing, perhaps, the worship 
of the Sun god with a bird emblem and their own ancesunl 
Xertility cult. The Biblical account of the history of the 
sons of Noah may be regarded as both confused and con¬ 
densed. Immigrants from the north may indeed have 
entered a territory of homogeneous speech ; but diis is more 
hkcly to liave been Akkad than the delta area of Sumer, 
which is in Genesis called Shluar. They may there have 
participated in building operations ; but tlie intrusion of 
new languages was probably a much later event, which 
occurred in Sumer. The men of the plain may have been 
ruled by an autocracy centred at Kish, some 50 miles above 
Baghdad. The exploits of Nimrod, son of Cush, wliich 
belong also to Mesopotamian Cradidon, probably embrace 
those of a succession of legendary heroes. Of these some 
may have engaged in hostilities with the nomads of the west, 
whilst others as populadon increased made adventurous 
foundations of settlements beyond the plain, being thereto 
assisted by their own tutelary dcides. It Is possible that the 
fbundadon of Assfiur or Assur ^vas very early, for the name 
is that of die first patron deity of A^ria and, signifying 
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either Holy One or Lord of Hosts, appears to represent a 
conservative retention of the ancient moon and star worsliip. 
Other adventurers liaving made their way to tlic north¬ 
eastern head of the Persian Gulf may have tbcncc penetrated 
along itf eastern shore to Baluchistan before the south ern 
peoples began in their turn to reSow northwardsi. Such a 
movement of a military and non-pastoral band of etnigrants 
in possession of a cult of sky worship may account for the 
ancestry of the dynastic Egyptians, which in the Theban 
area dates back to perhaps as early as 5,000 b.c. Mesopotap* 
mlan inscriptions, whilst immensely magnifying the antiquity 
of the Flood, provide an apparently audicntic list of 35 
kings, who ben^-een 4,400 and 3,750 b.c. ruled first at Kish 
and subsequently at Ei'cch on the western Gulf head. 
Although cacli of these two scries of sovereigns is usually 
referred to as a dynast^' this term cannot be accepted as 
signifying unbroken succession and, even if it be in a wide 
sense applicable to the monarchical institutions of the 
northern plain, is apt to be misleading in the case of the 
cities of the Gulf, which appear normally to have existed as 
autonomous colonics under the rule of the patesi or high 
priests of local deities. The relations betNveen tlic southern 
settlements were not always pacific. VVlicn some patesi 
succeeded in extending his influence beyond the borders of 
his own settlement, his diplomacy or prowess attested the 
superior] t)'' of the god of whom he was the vicegerent. Were 
his success considerable he might assume the title of lugal, 
and bequeath tliis office to bis son, so as to cause it to remain 
for a few generations hereditary within his family. The 
inscriptions attribute the foundation of Ercch to the grand¬ 
son of a priest who claimed descent from a Sun god bearing 
the Semitic name ofShamash, The son of this priest w-tjs a 
w*amor who penetrated, as may be supposed, froin Akkad, 
to the sea, that is to say to the Gulf, and 10 the mountains, 
or Zagros, His grandson having built Erech became king 
there in bis father’s fifetime. 

Meanwhile, the ancient site of Susa was about 4,000 B.c, 
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resettled and became a centre in tlie district, which sub* 
scqueatly achieved a dlsdnct national entity as Elam, The 
pottery of the ne^v setilemcnt displays a preference for 
gourd'shaped contours and was of northern provenance, for 
the same ware has been discovered at the AJtkadian station 
ofjemdei Nasr to the north-east of Kish, and in ruder form 
in the Anatolian district of Cappadocia. A form of drinking 
vessel furnished with a flat base, a waisted neck and a long 
oblique spout has representation both in the earliest Minoan 
civilization of Crete and in the prc-lnca period of Peru. 
The pottery of Susa was decorated with motives painted 
with red and black pigments and based on an elaboration of 
basketry designs w’ith which were combined the realistic 
treatment of plants, animals, birds and fish. One authority 
associates tMs w*are with a race that wore its liair in pigtails 
and may possibly be that of the Mongolian ancestors of the 
Ch}n<^- The fob motive may represent a southern cult, 
that had developed out of serpent worship at the time of the 
inimHatinn and was sacrcd to an ancestral being half man 
and half fish. The maritime habits of the compete Elamite 
population may be assumed to have had Anatolian origin. 

The resetdement of Susa appears to have been followed 
by a renewed immigration of the pastoral people, who 
arriving early in the dynasty of Erech brought with them 
southern arts of irrigation and drainage, stoneciaft, the 
decoration of objects by means of inlay, an agglutinative 
form of speech and the practice of erectii^ pictographic 
memorials. This extensive immigration skirting the head of 
the Gulf reached the north-wesicm centre of Ur and, prob¬ 
ably witli Anatolian assistance, effected great modifications 
in the local culture to which it imparted its own language. 
About the middle of the fourth milletinlum the Mesopotamian 
region may thus be regarded as divided amongst thrw 
distinct peoples. The Akkadians of the north with a Semitic 
hinterland westwards, the Elamites of Zagros with a hintcr- 
iand eastwards over the plateau, and the Sumerians of the 
delta with contacts partly westwards toivards the desert but 
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more diitinctivety south-casiwai'ds in the direction of 
Baiudii^un. It h to Sumer ihai we should naturally look 
for the confusion of languages that in the Biblical narrative 
ts erroneously attributed to the building ofBabd in Akkad. 

Tlie progress of Ur to suzerainty in succession to Erech is 
illustrated by the recently discovered tombs of early Sumerian 
Sovereigns. These sepulchres testify to the rapid expansion 
of treasure, workmanship and social organizadoii and 
leave the impression of a culture continually refreshed by 
accessions from a south-eastern homeland, where it had 
matured under conditions favourable to plutocratic develop¬ 
ment. The recency of its introduction to the neighbourhood 
of the Gulf may account for its imperfect assimilation by the 
natives of that area, who appear to have recaliatcd against a 
tyrannous regime by acts of sacrilegious spoliation. 

The first of these tombs was constructed in two chambers 
built of great imported blocks of limestone w'ith walla more 
than three feet thick and a roof of corbelled stone-vaulting, 
that rested on wooden beams. Of the two chambers the 
first was vestibular and had been the scene of human sacri¬ 
fice, the second w‘a$ sepulchral ; both had been looted. A 
second royal tomb, probably of later construction, consisted 
of an upper grave shaft leading by means of a ramp to a 
stone-wailed and vaulted chamber, that lay bdow it. An 
arched doonvay in one of tiic wails gave access to tlie 
sepulchre, wliich was roofed with brick arches and ter¬ 
minated in an apse, where the roofiiig took tlie form of a 
half-dome. The outer chamber contamed the skeletons of 
Fifty persons, who had been sacrificed to attend the roya! 
ghost. Of these eleven were ladies of the harem, adorned 
with head-dresses of gold ribbon and with gold ear-rings and 
supplied with ve^ls to hold face-paint and unguents; 
others were men with daggers on their hips who had been 
laid out in an orderly row. Two four-wheeled ox-^vagons, 
with solid wooden wheels, leatlier tyres and copper axle- 
bands, had been backed dowm the ramp, at the foot of 
w'hich their teams of three oxen, the grooms at their heads 
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and the drivers on the scats had been slain* Upon the 
ramp lay the stdcions of six guards with shouldered spcai^ 
and wearing helmets of copper. The tomb had been 
spoiled and the body of the king removed from the sepul¬ 
chre, but the looters had left the two-foot model of a rowing- 
boat of slender fines, with raised prow and stem, a central 
awning and a pair of leaf-shaped oars res dug across the 
gum vale opposite each of the six benches for rowers. Above 
the bodies of the women of die harem stood tw'o wooden 
statues of buUs with metal heads, the one of copper and the 
other of gold and both with inlaid eyes. Here were also 
found die silver muzzle rings, collars, reins, pole-ring and 
bull emblem of the wagon harness. 

It has been conjectured that the robbers of the king*s 
sepulchre ^vere workmen employed on the tomb of his 
consort Queen Shub-ad, who was buried later m a sepulchre 
of stone with a brick arched roof that had been excavated at 
the side of die sacrificial chamber of the ting. This 
undisturbed burial showed that the queen^s body had been 
deposited upon a wooden bier with slaughtered attendants 
at its head and foot. Tiie sepulchre had been fitted with 
wooden shelves to support the queen^s more intimate 
possessions, Amongst these was her crosvn made of gold 
and lapis beads sewn on to a leather cap and furdicr adorned 
with miniature figures in gold of leaves, flowers, and fruit 
and of anirnftts in pairs. Her body had been invested in a 
robe of gold, lapis, camellan and agate beads ; her hcad- 
dres was of gold ribbon surmounted by a gold comb ter¬ 
minating in spikes baring flowers worked in gold. In this 
second burial the upper grave shaft had been utilized both 
as a sacrificial chambCT and as a depository for the acccMorics 
of retinue and state. These comprised the royal harp and 
harpist; chariot, asses, and grooms; wardrobe and its 
attendant; women, gaming-board, and dice, sceptre, vessels 
and tools in stone, copper, silver and gold. Many of the 
details of this subridi^ furniture afford an important 
commentary on the character of die south-eastern culture. 
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The keys of the harp were copjjer nailg with large gilt 
heads; its base was boat^shaped ; its fronc, inlaid with 
shell plaques engraved with myibological scenes coloured 
with red and black, was surmounted with a large calTs head 
in gold, with a top knot and curled beard carved in lapis 
and shell and 'ivith inlaid ej'cs. The chariot was decorated 
with gold heads of bulls ftnd lions worked wHth a formality 
that su^ests that these themes had long been In use i but 
the rein-ring on its pole bore the mode! of an ass treated so 
realistically that the study may iiave been novel and designed 
to .«rvc lather as a mascot than as a cult symbol. 

In die period of suzerainty, when its dynasty had become 
supreme in Sumer, Ur possessed a great temple built of 
bricks with rounded faces that rested on masonry of imported 
limestone. This edifice was adorned with wooden pillars, 
covered with bitumen and inlaid with red amnd ^ to ne, black 
paste and mother-of-'pearl, and with a" fideze represendng 
the dairying industry. Its entrance was flanked wiih figures 
of bulls and Uoas cast in copper and of the same formality as 
had distinguished tlic workmanship of these themes some 
centuries before upon the chariot of the royal tomb. It is 
possible that Sumerian culture had already passed its zenith 
before the delta of the Nile was invaded by the relatively 
barbarous sky worshippers. 

The fiist dynasty of Ur came to an end owing to an 
invasion from the east on the part of the Elamites. These 
were about 3,500 s.c. expelled by the Akkadians, who then 
set up a second dynasty of Ktsh. There followed a troubled 
perit^ during which the Elamites and Akkadians were with 
varying success protagonists and an eastern centre of 
hostiliries appears to liave left the cities of the Gulf free to 
pursue an autonomous development. It seems that first 
Ercch, then Ur and subsequently Lagash cnjoyol periods of 
local suzerainty. Accordiig to tlie inscriptions the deva- 
lion of the last city in about j.aoo b.c. in some measure 
repeated the antecedents of the first dynasty of Erech. It 
appears that Mesilim of Kiah having intervened in the 
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affairs of Sumer redefined the territories oT the cities of 
Umma and Lagash. He built a lemple to Nin-Girsu the 
patron deit)' of the latter, and to liim dedicated a mace-liead 
carved with the cult symbols of the northern hawk and of 
the southern lion. Within two recesses of the wall of this 
temple stood statues of women modelled in copper and with 
hands folded in the attitude of prayer i the material, 
workmanship and theme of these statues testify to the 
unflagging application of the Anatolians to each successive 
occasion that the vicissitudes of conquest and religion 
provided for cotnmcrce, 

Tiic nest intruders into Sumer appear to have been 
illiterate Semitic chiefc, from a north-western area de¬ 
scribed as Maer. Although th«e kings seem for a time to 
have held suzerainty over the wiiole of Sumer, their depend¬ 
ence on the assistance of Sumerians as scribes and local 
officials nray have so minimized their actual authority over 
th** superior civilization of the Gulf head, that individual 
citira experienced little difficulty in regaining their normal 
autonomy. Thus it seems that about 3,000 b.c. Lagasb 
was ruled by an independent patesi named Ur-nma, who 
reigned prosperously and devoted hiniself to works of piety 
and irrigation. He surrounded himself with a ceremonial 
court and was the father of seven sons and one daughter. 
All occupied posidons of prominence, but special privileges 
attached to the crown prince and ritual was delegated to a 
High Priest, ivho was also a muslctan and had power over 
demons and disease. Ur»mna imported foreign timber for 
building and surrounded lagash with a wall; he caused 
canals to be dug and constructed reservoirs; he set up 
sculptured statues to deities and built lemplts to Nma, 
goddess of Irdgadon, to Gatumdug, patroness of cluldbinh 
and of healing, and to her consort. He was succeeded by 
his son and grandson ‘ the latter of these tvas a successf^ 
warrior, who became lugal and set up a memorial pillar* in 
which he is represented as leading tiis foUoweia to battle in 
a solid phalanx. The enemy appears caught in a net and 
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devoured by A-uitures, At the end of this stele ihc lugal is 
fiboivn smiting the king of Kisli in the lace with a spear. 
Later remains at Lagash have provided the historically 
imponant combination of the symbols of the Elamite fish 
and of the northern ha wk. 

It has already been suggested that the constant and 
increasing market for metal in hlesopotamia had probably 
induced the Anatolians to enter into a very early occupa¬ 
tion of northern Syria, where the mines w'ere possibly worked 
by imported Alpine labnur. Of the produce it may be 
suppled that tlic greater part was exported, but that a 
remainder, set aside for indtistrial purposes, was manti- 
factured into hatchets, awls and nails. In order to give to 
pottery some of the beauty of copper the Anatolians in this 
noTtlicm centre employed a clay containing iron oxides. 
This, when kilu-bakcd, gained a brick-red surface ■ ii was 
then burnished and incised ivith geometrical patterm 
picked out with a ^vbite fillin g. 

The industnalization of Syria Iiad taxed Anatolian 
initiative to the full, For this area was b t2,ooo b,c., no 
less than nonhern Egypt, an asylum of tlic Mcditctranean 
race, but differed from the African centre in sufTering from 
over-population. Not only was the northem coast exposed 
to a continual pressure owing to the advance of Semitic 
tribesmen, but this congestion was augmented so often as 
drought upon the steppe, such as at least twice miervened 
to modify or suspend the settlement at .Anau, brought 
representatives of the plaieau westwards through Diarbekr. 
Tlie outlet for the surplus population which led along the 
coast, came to an rad in a cul-dc^ac formed by the Intcr- 
section of the Cilician Mountains with the north and south 
buttress of the Taurus chain, Tliis situadon was unfavour¬ 
able to the undisturbed exploitation both of the copper- 
mines of the Syrian causeway and of the deposits of rilver 
contabed in the Ciliclan highland. It was therefore urgent 
that another dire^oii of expansion should be created ; 
geographical conditions dictated that this must be west- 
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wards and by sea ; such a passage demanded an adequate 
form of transport. Fortunately the Anatolians had from 
recent cKpcncnce in Egypt acquaintance both with the 
temperament of the Mediterranean race and iviih the 
possibilities of transport by uaier. They had also in the 
cedar of the Syrian forestaj in the fibres there available for 
cordage and for lextilcs^ in the Azilian saw, the copper 
hatchet^ awl and nail, accessories far more serviceable for 
the development of the art of boat construction than had 
been at their disposal on the Pflie. 

The earlicsi type of boat known to have existed in Egypt 
is depicted in a very early cliff engraving at cl-Kab, fifty 
miles above Luxor. This I'csse), which appears to have 
been comiructcd of reeds bound together irith raised 
ends and unlike the catamarans of the PapucKTasmanian 
equipment rendered water-tight by caulking^ was suited 
only for use on the river and on lakes. As sui it probably 
remained for long the typical craft of the native Egyptians, 
for it is reflected both in the Badarian basketry discovered 
in the Fayiim and in the ark of bullmshcs, in which it is 
said that the mother of Moses concealed her infant sou 
from the persecution that followed the expulsion of the 
Semitic Hyksos in the sixteenth century b.c. The coming 
of the dynastic Egyptians early in the fifth millennium had, 
however, driven fhrni the Theban area of Upper Egypt a 
much more elficient type of vessel, which, tliough possibly a 
development from the native reed boat, involv^ for its 
construction a teclmique more in harmony with the boat in 
which Noah is said to have escaped from the Persian Gulf 
towards Ararat, These boats were apparently built out of 
spilit planks fixed together with pins cither of wood or of 
metal and were fitted for sailing witli a mast of double or 
tripod form, sotnetimes also with decks. Although narigated 
on the Nile it U clear that they were employed in trade 
between the delta and Crete. Having expelled the 
Mediterraneans from Upper Egypt the southern invaders in 
their second dynasty made appropriations from tlic local 
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culture of the delta, tvlicrc Anatolian influaace, if not 
actually prcdcmmaiit, was at that time strong. A Hiaraoh 
of the dynasty is said to have despatched to Syria a 
fleet of forty vessels to bring back baulks of cedar from 
Lebanon. Tbe evidence thus points to some part of the region 
of Anatolian influence as the centre oforigin of the planJc'built 
saiUng*vc$sel. At so early a date it appears more likdy 
that this was on the Syrian coast than on the Persian Gulf. 

The Mediterranean settlements that in the twelfth 
millrnnium spread rapidly over the southern coasts and 
islands of the .Aegean ^a, may then, perhaps, be explained 
as due to a ntigraticin from Syria that had been intentionally 
expedited through tire provision of seaworthy craft. The 
ftrst colonies were probably tentative and ill-provided. 
Cyprus w*as populated cither ftom Syria or ftom the sea 
plain of Adalla beyemd the CUidan silver mines; Crete 
was of easy approach from a second sea plain, sheltered by 
the Mind ares spur of the Carian Eilghland, whence bctw'ecu 
Samos and Cos the Sporadei! stretched in a continuous 
chain that seldom deprived seafarers of the sight of land. 
The earliest culture of Crete, which has on stratigrapliical 
evidence been dated from bctw*een ijt,QOO and i t,ooo b.c,, 
included agriculture, pasturage, hunting and itshing i 
rectangular dwellings of undressed stone, which w'ere 
probably roofed with timber, combined with less pretentious 
erections of wattle covered \vith clay and comtrucied over 
stone floors below which children were buried ; coarse 
porte^'; w-eaving ; tools of stone, bone and hom. This 
combmadon indicates not only a population compacted 
from various antecedents, but a tradition which is rather 
that of the northern escarpment of the plateau than of 
Mesopotamia. The Anatolian navigators may liave con¬ 
sidered themsdra repaid, when they discovered that 
Cyprus contained cxcepdonally rich deposits of copper for 
export 10 tlicir Mesopotamian markets. It does not appear 
to have been \vilhiti their immediate outlook to despatch 
wealth of so high a value w'cstwards. 
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The enterprise of the navigator was not, however, confined 
to colonization in home waters, nor did it neglect a 
Mediterranean trade designed to supply the necessities of 
the colonists. They accordingly exported from Asia Minor 
supplies of obsidian which were in Crete manufactured into 
arrowheads, knives and razors ; they discovered in Melos, 
one of the Cytdadcs, a second variety that was black and 
lustrous and traded tliis widely in the Aegean, to Crete and 
as far west as Matera in the Taranto district of southern 
Italy; in die Upari Islands, the Pontine Archipelago and 
SarHinia they found a third variety that was also black, but 
of inferior quality, and conveyed this to the Italian main¬ 
land. The prc^;ress of the colonlzatioii of the northem 
coasts of the Mediterranean may be gauged by the appear¬ 
ance of the Mediterranean race at Campigny in the sixth 
miUennium b.c. Meanwhile boat-bmlding and navigation 
had suffidcnily developed to secure contacts benveen Crete 
and the Mediterranean population of Low'cr Egypt which 
may cquaUy date from the sixth millcnniuni. The traffic 
between these centres appears to have set flowing supplies 
of Syrian and Cyprian copper in ships that may most 
conservatively be supposed to have been of northern con* 
struction and probably earned sails. These maritime 
activides occupied in the eastern Mediterranean a consider¬ 
able population known to the dynastic Egyptians as Keftiu, 
or peoples of the sea, a term that io a more confined sense 
w'as particularly applicable to tiic Cretans. From a more 
northerly centre on the coast of Asia Minor the Anatolians 
in the fourth millennium established a considerable traffic in 
their red ware along the Danube, 

Tlie importance to the .Anatolians of these contacts with 
the Mediterranean colonies and wiiJi ilic mixed population 
of Aurignadan and Alpine antecedents that occupied the 
area of the middle and lower Danube was, however, over- 
sbadotv'cd by more intimate contacts with the Mesopoianuan 
area that provided the main market for metals. This !md 
been by no means weakened by the growth of Semitic 
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influence in Akkad^ for the Semites were apt pupils In 
commerce, who were deatined to succeed the Anatolians in 
the carrying trade of the Aegean and Mediterranean seas 
and of the Persian GuIL Moreover, the clearance of the 
excess population of Syria weshvards had probably been 
^succeeded by closer contacts between the Anatolians and 
the tribesmen of Palestine, whence it is possible that the 
latter had through mterinamage acquired Anatolian char¬ 
acters, in particular a tendency to obesity and the noti- 
original fcatttre of a prominent, wide-nostrilled and fleshy 
nose. The dependence of Maer sovereigns on the progressvc 
Sumerian culture was probably duplicated in the northern 
area, where the Anatolians, constantly concerned to secure 
an atmosphere congenial to trade, were in the position to 
act as intermediaries between victorious desert tribes and 
the long-establish^ institutioas of the Akkadian tnonaiehy. 
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barbarous EUROPE 

I 

The commercial enterprise of the Anatolians was not shared 
by the conservative Alpines, who continued to belong to the 
early neolithic culture, and still In part relied on the seasonal 
harvests of wild fruits. The belt of commerce that extended 
from Susa to Matera touched the Alpines chiefly as provid¬ 
ing them with uncongenial employment as miners in the 
Taurus, Syria and Cyprus ; the settlement of the coast 
with Mediterraneans threatened to deprive them of 
their most fertile holdings. In order to secure their placid 
and autonomous existence they moved in increasing numbers 
northwards and before 4,000 b,c. many Alpines had started 
across the marine rift in a great migration into Central 
Europe. 

The moderate progress made by the Alpines at the time 
of their departure from Aria Minor is recorded in the remains 
of the first city of Hissarlik in Troas, which dates from the 
latter half of the fourth millennium B.c. The houses of this 
setdement tvere built on foundations of small stones with a 
superstructure of crude brick. Copper was rare, and the 
poUcry, wholly lacking in the red ware manuf^tured in 
imitauon of copper, conristed of hand-made gourd-like 
shapes smoked by baking in open oveus to a dense black 
and decorated with gcomeiricaJ patterns in white paste. In 
dieir migrations the Alpines recapitulated the history of die 
retreat firom die Pamirs. There is repetition of the contrast 
between conservative groups that, Hin ging to the cause- 
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Fcmaixicd foresters and of other groups that foisook 
the causeways for tiie flatland. The motmtam route foherwed 
the heights tiiat bordered the south of the RoiLmanianf 
Hungarian^ Moravian and Bavarian plains^ On reaching 
the district of Lake Constance it divided, pursuing to the 
north the line of the Jura, Vosges and Ardennes* and in the 
south encircling the Sv^iss lakeland to pass Lakes Neuchitel 
and Geneva. Savoy was perhaps the temunus of this 
migration. The groups that left the causeway entered the 
loess plains to the north, in wliich, as the climate became 
less humid and the r ainf all more seasonal, the forest had 
tended to break up into parkland, meadow and open 
pasturage. They established themselves in Hungary and 
Bavaria. From the former centre they penetrated through 
die Moia\"ian Gate into the northern plain and watwards 
to the Rhine. 

The highlanders do not seem to have diverged south 
either to follow the valley of the Save or to enter Italy, Aa 
they made their way westwards they lacked opponunicy for 
^[ticulture and of domestic animals could transport with 
them only the dog. They were vagrants who had temper* 
arily reverted to subsistence on the tvild products of the forest, 
fhiits, tubers and such animals as they' could trap for their 
pelts and Desh. Forced by these meagre supplies to divide 
up in small groups their nadve sociability was in abeyance. 
They had little leisure for grinding stone or for making 
pottery, nor could tlicy afford to burden themselves Mth 
impedimenta. Their implements were mainly of wood and 
horn, their ornaments of the foot bones or perforated teeth 
of animals. As weariness or the increase of numbers forced 
them to seek a place for permanent settlement tliey estab¬ 
lished themselves on the sunny shore of some lake, preferably 
near the head, or on the banks of a river, or on sw'ampy 
ground, where the hills protected tliem from storms, and 
more abundant light w'amed them of the approa^ of 
intruders. 

The remains of dwellings discovered ai WauJwyl, a little 
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lake to the west of the lake of Zug, represent the earliest 
European stage of tlic Alpine settlements. Tlic site occupied 
was the surface of an old lake-bottom. Upon a bed of shell 
marl had been laidj for protection from damp, smalt plat¬ 
forms consisting of five successive layem of roughly cut 
stakes, set transversely, with intervening layers of branches 
and brush'wood with clay. Each platibrni was a 

separate structure, with an area not exceeding ten to twelve 
square yards, and uns pinned together by vertical poles, 
which were congregated more closely at the comers. The 
absence of any veslige of the liabitatiom that had once been 
constructed on the platforms is compensated by the record 
contained witliin the peat, wliich the rapid decay of timber, 
brusiliwood, lichens and mosses, had produced. This 
medtrnn, rich in preservative agents, had constantly gained 
on the platforms necessitating four complete renewals and 
reducing thdr total thickness to three feet ; finally it had 
risen above ihem to an equal hdght. The relic bed thus 
formed contained fractured flints, knives of yew, harpoons 
of staghorn, points and chisels of bone, a lump of asphalt, 
crude pottery, flax heckles of bone, object of perforated 
stone, ground stone axe-heads, or cells, socketed in staghorn 
for hafting to a branched tvooden handle, an equipment 
such as the Alpines may be supposed to have possessed long 
previously in the south-west of the Asiatic peninsula. The 
settlement had begun to trade, for some of the celts were of 
nephrite, a non-local form of 

Few localities were more favourable for the settlement of 
the foresters than the liistoHc region of Lake Constance, anrl 
in particular its western area, where the hills descend in 
gentle slopes, covered with forests of pitie and oak, to a rich 
tract of arable and pasture land. This in turn gives way to 
a belt of marl stretching along the shore of the lake; the 
shore itself broken by pleasant bays with gravel bottoms 
Commumcauons arc open northward to the Danube and 
north-westward to the Neckar and the Rhine. The import¬ 
ance of these communications appears in tlie station of 
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Schusaenricd situated on Uie Fedcrsec in WQrtemberg, where 
the cotom3teposs«scd pottery widi ornament that derived from 
(he Danube. Organic remaina at Schusseniied showed that 
the stag, roe, bear, wolf, fox, lynx, hare and bison were 
hunted, and that the dog, pig, sheep and short-horned ox, 
the second and third probably, the fourth certainly of 
imported breeds, were under domestication. 

Progress was more rapid in the flatland, where the retreat 
of the forest was continualiy expedng new holdings for 
occupation, and where the peaceful penetration of new 
Alpine settlers had been not unwelcome, because they were 
in possession of superior methods of culdvaiion and served 
as a dianncl for the importation of the seeds of wheat, 
barley, flax and millet, of new breeds of domestic animals 
and of the red ware of Anatolian invention. Hence arose 
on die Hungarian plain the typical Daimbian culture, which 
was both agricultural and pastoral and gradually pomaded 
the plains of the west and north. The characteristic imple¬ 
ments were hoe and adze heads made from oval or 
cylindrical pebbles of hard stone, unsuitable for Fractt^e. 
Th©o were split and ground flat on one side for hafting 
transversely to wooden handles; in sJdUed use such a 
hoc was self-sharpening. The associated pottery was 
derived from the gourd-lik.c form of Asia Minor and '^■as 
either black or red. In either case it was before baking 
incised with geometrical patterns, either rectilinear or 
spiral, applied in compact arrangement and witliout con¬ 
sideration of the form of the vessel, and is in consequence 
described either as “ handed ” or as “ frce-field.” In the 
final processes of manufacture the vessels were burnished 
^nH the decoratioD vras picked out with white clay, 

Tlic invasions of agricultural and pastoral Alpines &o®o 
Troas were succeeded, on the causeways to the north-east 
and south of the Hungarian plain, by the establishment of 
Anatolian colonies which stimulated the plainsfolk to 
industrial and commercial activity. One td" these colonics 
was founded by prospectors, who ascending the valleys of the 
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Save and DHna, bad establuhed a ph-<tweUing conununity 
at Buunjr to tbc east of Sarajevo, Bosnia. Tliis Bosnian 
settlement \vas later connected with a settlement on fascine 
foundations, resembling those of Waulwyl, which was 
situated on a bog near Laibadi. Another colony of 
Anatolians traversing the causeway of the Styrian Mountains 
and of the western Carpathians had occupied Gahua with 
a centre at Tripolje in the neighbourhood of Kie\', where 
the settlement was also formed of pit dwellings. The 
Anatolians of Butmlr and Tripolje arrived with copper 
ornaments and moulded female figurines in clay. Each 
centre produced a distinctive type of Danubian ware in 
quantities in excess of local needs. Tiie Bosnian potters 
excelled in refinement of design, executing admirable 
spirals j those of Laibach subsequently specialized in the 
use of the circle aa ornament. It b possible that this settle¬ 
ment receh’cd artistic stimulus from the Mediterranean 
population of the Adriatic. In the Galician centre pottery 
was produced in vast quantities and with inferior attentton 
to nearness of design ; the potters of Tripolje used several 
pigments and borrowed their motives horn basketry and 
Icathenvork. There is considerable ground for suppotsIng 
that they were influenced from Anau. In 3,stoo o.c. 
Transylvanian gold was being ejtponed to Egypt. Ii was, 
perhaps, mined by Alpines under the direction of the Anato- 
bans of the Tripolje area, w*hose colonies had extended on 
both sides of the Carpathian Mountains. It was about the 
same time that the Anatolians began to experimcnl in the 
production of bronze throtigh an amalgam of copper with 
tin, that possibly derived from surface deposits discovered in 
Khorasan the north-eastern area of the Iranian plateau. 
The proponioDs necessary to give suffleient durability to the 
neiv ^tal were not easily fixed, but an eScedve formula 
reaching Tripolje irom Anau may have contributed to the 
early progress of the Carpathian region as a centre of mcial- 
lurgy. 

Lake Constance, while connected with the culture of the 
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loess plains by tbc valJey of the Danube, had conununication 
also, along the valley of the Neckar, with the neolithic 
culture of a Mediterranean population dial had entered 
France from the direction of Central Italy and had thence 
spread to Belgium and southern Britain. As this population 
increased there had arisen an urgent demand for flint, 
wlicrewitli to supply the need of picks and choppers for 
agriculture and for the conirol of the forest. I^e ctialk 
uplands were the natural source for such a supply, but 
surface dints failed to meet the demand cither in number or, 
since tliey were difficult to work owing to loss of water, in 
quality. The actual origin of flint-ndning in this rep on 
may Mve been incidental to the terracing of hills for cultiva¬ 
tion. For fhiH purpose the cultivators employed a pick of 
red-deer antler, from which all tines except die brow unc 
were severed by the process of cutting round tlictr base and 
then striking them off a hammer stone. An alternative toc 3 
was a bone grubber hafted to a long handle. These imple¬ 
ments together vvlth wedges of wood and bone, hammer- 
stones up to twenty-five pounds in weight and lamps cut out 
of fhalk , or made of hollow stones, constituted the equipment 
of the miners. As iciradng began to produce a surplus of 
material well suited for conversion into tools there arose in 
productive areas a readjustment first of occupational, 
subsequently of social values. Cultivation was left to women, 
whose business it W'as to feed the miners. Men laboured as 
excavators or as craftsmen occupied in w'orkshops, wiicrc 
the flint w'as either rough-shaped or manufactured for 
immediate use. One such centre was in France at Grand 
Presagny, Indre-et-Loire, a second in Belgium at Spiennes, 
Hainaull, a third at Cissbury on the Englidi South Downs. 
The amber-coloured flint of Preraigny tvas held in great 
esteem and was exported both as cores for picks and cleavers, 
and as flakes and blades of exceptional length for knives, 
scrapers and planes. It has been traced in 443 communes 
of France and penetrated to Belgium, Brittany, Italy and 
Switzerland. Various impiroved methods were devised for 
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tlie ex€;ivatlon of mines. The bios’ of a hill might he 
tunnelled, or a series of trenches might be dug either on the 
side of a hill or in parallel rows on the Sat. At Spiertnes the 
tninen employed the superior expedient of the sliaft and 
gallery. An area of over sixty acres was pierced with 
twcnty*fi\'e tapering shafb, of which a typical spednten liad 
a surface diameter of twelve feet contracting to three at the 
bottom, where it opened out into a chamber. Scams w'cre 
thoice tapped liy lateral galleries at a depth of thirty-nine 
feet below' the surface. Notches in the shaft seem to indicate 
the position of the wooden treads of a stairway, up which 
the flints were brought to the surface in baskets of osier. In 
the ccoaomy of a W'cstem mining centre agriculture was a 
supporting, minitTg the key industry, craftsmanship and 
commerce its developments. Exchange created wealth; 
there was scope for governance and directive ability cannot 
have failed to become a quallEcation for leadership. Fit 
dwellings in the neighbourhood of mines increased in size 
and were subdivided into two chambers, one to serve as a 
kitchen, the other for the repose of the tired worken ; 
mining suggested a form of which the main feature w'as a 
long pit capable of extension through tlie construction of 
lateral chambers. Prosperity began to be displayed by the 
possession of personal ornaments of amber from the Baltic. 

During the fourth millennium neolithic culture in West and 
Central Europe pursued a peaceful and spontaneous develop¬ 
ment. The flint-mintug of the Atlantic sea-boaxd. balanced 
the pottery industries of Butmir and Tripolje. From these 
centres on the cast Anatolian, on the west Mediterranean, 
where production in each case exceeded lot^al demand, 
originated cultural gradients that met in the Alpine lake¬ 
land at Constance, and that, judging from the prevalence of 
amber ornaments in France and the advance of Tripoljean 
settlements to Breriau, met aim on the Nordic shores of the 
Baltic. Central Europe may thus be concaved as enclosed 
within a quadrilateral along the sides of which passed early 
interchanges of experience between four representative 
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racc$j of whom in ilic fourih millcnnitini the AnatoUana and 
Mcditci^ancana initiatedj and the Kondiw and Alpines 
reacted to stimidus. 

As the produce of the ^vestern flint mines travelled north¬ 
eastward to the Baltic and soudi-eastward to Lake Constance 
it was assimilated by the decisive Nordics and the assiduous 
Alpines with characteristic discriminations. The former 
had the more urgent need of implements^ wherewith to 
cope tvith marshland and forcstt and also a supcitor tradition 
of workmanship in stone. Thus, although flint was an 
intractable material that could only be ground by a process 
of which the Nordic temperament might well have been 
impatient, the sequence of celts is particularly clear in the 
Baltic area, Anatolians of Tripoljc w-atching this develop¬ 
ment produced metal castings in an improved form, of 
which the csceUencc so appealed to the Nordics that its 
reproductions in flint appear to liave been reserved for 
Ceremonial use. The Alpines of Switzerland imported flint 
only 10 supplement the local supply of stone better suited to 
manufacture by grinding j their more characteristic appro¬ 
priations from the north-west were rather domestic than 
industrial and wholly without value for warfare. 

The transition in the Swiss lakeland from the Neolithic to 
the Bronze Age is represented at Robcnhaiiscn, a station 
on llic small lake of Pfaffikon, to the east of Zurtch, 
which received three settlements. Of these, the first belong* 
approximately to the same period as the settlement at 
Scliusscnricd ; the second may IxJong to the middle of the 
third millennium when the Alpines ivere in possession both of 
copper and of bronze. Both these villages were destroyed 
by fire, leaving an epitome of ihcir daily life in material that 
w'as cither indestructible or bad carbonized in process of 
combustion and bad fallen through the platforms to be 
preserved in the peat, which had formed on the bottom of 
the lake. It is clear that this locality was regarded by the 
Alpines as highly desirable. All three villages occupied the 
lamc rite, which consisted of an irregular quadrilateral 
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about two and a half acres in extern and on all sides defended 
by water. The nearest shore lay no less than 2,000 yards 
distant on the west and was approachable only by boats of 
which one has survived m the form of a dug^^tit canoe, 
twelve feet in length, of senit*circular cross section and 
shaped to an elliptical prow at each end, The main approach 
to the site was from the eastern shore by means of a cause* 
way that measured nearly two miles in length, 

The relic bed of the first village suggests no ability to 
split timber. The piles were round stems of oafc, i:icech and 
pine driven Into the shell marl of the lake bottom; these 
supported the cross-beams, carrying the platform, of which 
the interstices were filled with mud, grave! or bark. The 
houses were uniform rectangular constructions of wattle 
interwoven round small piles and covered with day or 
loam. Their floor space measured about twenty-three by 
twenty-seven feet, each was furnished with a hearth made of 
three or four slabs of stone. The communal organization of 
the village appears from the great abundance of com, 
fruit stones and flax, found in certain parts of the deposits 
and indicating that liiese supplies had been stored in larger 
structures which seA’cd as granaries and perhaps as work¬ 
rooms. Tlie villagers had in addition to pottery, hammer- 
stones and flint saws, wooden dubs, cups of hom and 
sockets of antler for hafting celts. But their distinctive 
activity appears to Itavc been textile. The women of 
Robenhausen manufactured, in apparent excess of local 
demand, thread, string, network, decorated binges and 
tassels, four kitids of plaited cloth and cxcdlent loom-made 
fabric. Tlie surviving material is flax, but it has been 
surmised that they also vvove wool. 

The destruction of the first sctilement was followed by a 
long interval, during which die site remained unoccupied 
and the relic bed became covered with four feet of peat. 
*^e new settlcis dealt W'ith this situation by driving round 
tiinfier piles so closely into the lake bottom that on an 
average three or four poles could be counted in each square 
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foot. Tlie buildings erected on the platform were probably 
substantial structures of wood, of which the gabled rt^ofs 
thatched with straw or reed were lefl open at back and rear 
for the escape of smoke. For the equipment of ihdr houses 
the men provided w-ooden dishes, one of which was of large 
tub-hke dimensions, handles and suspension-hooks, wooden 
cups, spoons and vaiious other vessels in pottery, A large 
door arranged to turn on a pivot may have served to close 
a communal granary or otlicr storehouse. Tlie second 
relic bed testifies to many busy occupations. The villagers 
had the domesticated dog, pig, goat, sheep and ox ; they 
made a wooden ox yoke and a chum, whence it is dear that 
they utilized their cattle both for draught and for dairying. 
They cultivated millet, three v*artctics of wheat, two of 
barley, the pea and the poppy, flax, possibly also the parsnip 
and carrot. The men hunted, and fished with nets ; they 
had from the cast a supply of copper and of bronze which 
they smelted in cnidblea. The women manufactured 
textiles, tltough not in excess of local demand. Women and 
children collected an annual harvest of wild fruits, wluch 
included acorns, beech-nuts, hazel and water nuts, crab- 
apples, wild pear, cherry, sirawberry, raspberry, whortle- 
bc:^ and elderberry. But the supplies of the forest had, 
idtli ihe exception of timber, become of subsidiary value ; 
the bones of domestieated animals in the second relic bed 
outnumbered those of wild species by a third i uttJisUs 
Vi'cre no longer manufactured in horn. In their full 
neolithic devdopment the .Mpine lake-divcUers were demo¬ 
cratic, self-supporting and extremely industrious. The 
second village of Robenhausen supplies no evidence sugges¬ 
tive of autocratic government or of social stratification. 

When tlte second village in its turn came to an end by fire 
the site once more retnained unoccupied until the peat had 
again risen four fi;et above the relic bed. The new settlers 
rcconstmctcd the platforms by driving piles of split thnber 
into tiic peat and debris without r eaching tJie lake bottom. 
They possessed a meagre supply of two kinds of jade, fiotn 
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which they majiu£acturcd small liatcheta. It seems possible 
that their communications nith the eastern and northern 
regions had been broken and that tltey were apprehensive of 
invasion. Eventually they abandoned their settlement^ 
removing their possessions with them. The third rdic bed 
has yielded few objects. The total number of piles driven 
in by the inhabitants of the three settlements has been 
computed to exceed 100,000. 


a 

The full neolithic period of West Europe, which dates 
from the end of the fburth or the beginning of the third 
millennium b.c., is diatinguished by the construction of 
fortified villages and the burial of the dead in mortuary 
chambers or dolmens. The fortress of Camp de Chasscy, 
sittmted in Burgundy between the departments of Sa6ne-ct- 
Ijoire and Cdte d’Or, stood on a rocky plateau nearly half 
a mile in length and with a breadth varying between one 
hundred and one hundred and twenty yards. It was 
naturally protected by escarpments on all sides of approach, 
but was further defended at each end by an embankment 
forty-^ feet in height above an extern aJ ditch. This camp 
has yielded a fragment of tortolsc-shcli from a far eastern 
source. Indications of a grooving apprehension of attack 
arc also apparent in Britain. When villages lay along an 
upland trackway their inhabitants might combine to 
construct a hill fort to w‘hJch they could repair in troublous 
time#, transporting (heir goods, driving in tlidr cattle and 
forsaking their Cultivated terraces until tlie danger ivas 
pased. The encampment at Bradbury Rings near Wim- 
borne, Dorset, attests m the men responsible for its design, 
construedon, and defence, a superior efiicicncx lioth in 
engineering and in leadership, A recent and comprehensive 
survey of the contour forts of the English South Doivns has 
justed a tribute to the imaginativVand aesthetic ability 
with which thetr outworks were moulded to the lines of the 
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uplands that they occupy. It may be doubted whether the 
wealth derived from agricultural, pastoral and industrial 
progress had sufficed to expose settlements of notable 
prosperity to recurrent inroads of bands of native roaraudeis. 

There is, on the other hand, an important assemblage of 
facts which inflicate tliat the populanons of France and of 
Britain may in the closing centuries of the fourth tnillcnnium 
ha^tr been sensitive to considerable movements of peoples 
that originated in the eastern section of the Mediterranean. 
The advance of the dynastic Egyptians into Lower Egypt 
cirected in the spirit of military conquest had dislodged 
large sections of the Mediterranean colony from the delta of 
the Nile, It is known that such emigrants reached Crete 
about 3,400 B.C., and reasonable to suppose that they also 
landed on the coasts of the Aegean mainlands, in Sicily and 
in southern Italy, This partial evacuation of the delta not 
only disturbed the usual currents of sea trafhc, w'hich were 
thereby diverted northwards and ’ivestwards, but may be 
assumed also to have set moving along tlic North African 
coast a stream of fugitives that reached Algiers and Marocco 
and thence penetrated into the Iberian peninsula. Tlte 
cultural superiority of the delta settlements, which reacted 
favourably on the development of Cretan civilization, was 
well suited to establish an important ascendancy in the west. 

In its most primitive form die dolmen was a rectangular 
enclosure from five to set'en feet long, and from two to three 
and a lialf fed wide constructed svithout excavation from 
four unworked and unmortared slabs of stone set on edge 
tvith the less regular sides tamed outwards. Of the end 
stones tme was a little shorter than the others and had the 
place of a door ; upon the side and back walls was supported 
a hfili or cap-stone, selected for its weight and size to keep 
the tvalis in position. The chamber was protected with a 
tumulus of earth above which the capstone remained 
vidbte. Algiers contains a concentrated arra of dolmen 
liuiial, which tJience extends westwards to Marocco and 
northwards into die Iberian peninsula. To the north of the 
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Pyrenees dotmem arc found in seventy-eight out of eighty- 
six departments with areas of maximum concentration to 
the south of Dordogne and in Brittany^ From France the 
dohnem extend into Belgium, ttience westu’ards through 
Kent to a terminat area of concentration in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Salisbury Plain and eastwards to southern 
Scandinavia, where they are frequent, and to the north 
German, plain, where tliey are relatively scarce. It is 
within reasonable conjecture that the people who practised 
this form of burial were intrusive from the south and that 
the areas of dolmen concentration indicate districts in which 
die intruders in the course of their migration became either 
temporarily or permanently established. 

The historical antecedents of these mortuary chambers 
have been greatly canvassed. It b true that they arc in 
effect artificial caves and that natural caverns were in 
apparently contemporary use as cemeteries in France, 
But the possibility of regarding any one of the French 
centres as the original district of dolmen culture may be 
dbmbscd as incompatible with the geographical evidence in 
general, T)ie grounds for rejecting tlus origin apply with 
equal force to the northern kurgan. We may on chrono¬ 
logical grounds hesitate to recognize in these surface burials 
affinity cither with the shafted mastaba or p^Tamid of 
dynastic ^ypt, or with the brick-w*allcd, partitioned, 
beam-roofed and mounded pits that w'cre amongst its 
antecedents. Nor can we with safety ascribe to Mediterra¬ 
nean fugitives beliefs or practices of close resemblance to 
those of the race that had expatriated them. It b more 
probable that dolmen burial, which existed also in Palestine 
and beyond Baluchistan in India, had been evolved within 
the Anatolian sphere of influence. The tombs that in 
Crete probably date from the immigration of fugitives from 
Lower Egypt were like the dolmens sur^e erections and, 
though constructed of dry' courses of stonework in bee-hive 
ftHin with a low linidled doorway and a corbelled roof, 
were similarly covered with a capstone that remained 
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visible above a proieciing mound of stones and cartii. 
These Cretan tboloi served as general mortuaries that 
received tfiousands of bodies and were rendered hygienic by 
disinfection witli fire, 

Tltc dolmen served no such utilitarian purpose* Its 
conspicuous capstone and the great size of its uprights^ 
wlucU were as large as many men working together without 
Tnechanical contrivance could handle, convey the impression 
of a monument to the important dead. As such this form of 
burial was appropriate to a people mclined in exile to 
reflect upon its past and to pay honour to those W'ho had 
contributed to its recuperation. The southern plain of 
Portugal, which had in the mesolithic period provided an 
attenuated existence for the mixed Azilian colony at Mugem, 
was in middle neolithic times the territory of a population 
that wa.s artisdc and manufactured grey and black polished 
pottery decorated with wiiitc filled luiear ornament, This 
people, as it recovered strength and increased in numbers, 
became aggr^ivc and produced a great abundance of 
cxcellcnUy {hushed arrow-heads. They ascended the Spanish 
plateau, readied tlie Mediterranean coast at Valencia, 
entered the valley of the Ebro and again made the coast in 
Catalonia. From this point may be traced a divergence of 
the direction of dolmen diflusion which passed over sea 
eastwards tlirough the Balearic Islands to Sardinia, the 
Taranto district of southern Italy, Malta and Gozo, pro* 
grcssivcly borrowing new features from the Levant. 

This development had been already in Spain, 

where it is possible to discern two contributory influences. 
As the outlook of the Tbcrian colony expanded the Hnlmffujj 
received the addition first^nra doorway that resembled that 
of the Cretan tholos and secondly of a corridor of approach 
that is suggestive of the walled passages that arc known to 
have conducted to the entrances of Egyptian pyranuds. 
These tira features are common both to the Atlantic and to 
the Mediterranean types of dolmen dcvciopmeni. As they 
passed eastwards, however, the dolmens W'crc subfected to 
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mflucnccs which became almost exclusively Cretan. The 
chamber became first polygonal and then round ; as it 
increased in size it was roofed with a cupola of overlapping 
stones. Tlie corridor also increasing in importance received 
tlie addition of alcoves or apses comtructed in its sides ; 
eventually the terminal chamber itself dvvindled into an 
alcove. Tltc full southern development was reached at 
Hal Tamen, Malta, where an edifice, constructed in the 
form of a corridor without a terminal chamber but flanked 
with double apses that were connected by means of doof' 
ways cut through single slabs and roofed with cupolas, was 
certainly designed not as a mausoleum but as a temple in 
which were offered sacrifices of oxen and pigs. In the 
decline of this cult the temple, presumably through Cretan 
influence, svas debased to serve duty' as a common cemetery. 

Since in its land passage northwards dolmen construction 
escaping these vicissitudes of construction and purpose 
attained to maximum dlmensons in the terminal distiiet of 
the English Downs, we may assume iliat it had behind it the 
conservative support of the people responsible for its intro¬ 
duction. This assumption is confinned by the distribution 
of hill fom, many of which appear to have been established 
as frontier defences to the successive areas of concen(ration. 
Thus Camp de Chassey lay upon the nortb'>ca$t of the 
Dordogne settlement and SaUsbury Plain was defended 
upon its east and south by fortifications of which Bradbury 
Rings is but the most conspicuous example. If, however, 
the Iberian tradition of cele Wting the memories of eminent 
chiefs was maintained, ii seems as though eminence ceased 
to be assessed solely in terms of military prowess. The 
pacific influences that gradually converted the intruders to 
native standards of industrial and agricultural prosperity 
are illustrated to the north of Camp de Chassey in the 
valley of Petit Morin, Marne, where many caves excavated 
in the chaiJc reflect the native form of a divided pit dwelling 
by providing tombs of two chambers, the outer vestibular 
and the inner sepulchral. In some cases the walls of tiicse 
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tombs rccdved engravings of axes and of women ; of these 
the latter were so highly conventionaiucd tl»at it appears as 
tliough the engraver considered Ids purpose to liave been 
achieved provided that he had, if only by reprodnchig the 
form of a necklace, conveyed an mdicadon of sex. It may 
be inferred that the axe was a male symbol. Perhaps the 
intention of these ci^avmgs was not more than to eecitre 
that the spirit of the dead should be prosperous tn respect 
both of the mate occupation of the stone industry and of the 
female occupation of agriculture. 

In (he fortiJication. area of the English South Downs the 
mound covering die dolmen was developed in the form of 
the long barrow and the men buried in these sepulchres 
have in head form apparent identity with the race most 
plentifully represented in pre-dynastic graves of the Theban 
area in Egypt. The greatest of all ilic English long barrows 
is that situated at West Kcnnct, immediately to the souili of 
Avebury in Wiltshire. This dolmen was approached &om 
the cast by a availed and roofed corridor, sixty feet in length. 
The chamber itsdf was a rude constructioin in which the 
builders displayed no ingenuity in the preservation of 
artistic proportions. Of the six standing stones one was 
used to form each dde w*all, two to form the back, giving in 
each case an inner measurement of about eight feet. The 
two remaining stones forming the front were separated by 
an interval which served as entrance and increased the 
frontage to about twelve foot. In order to make room for 
this extra width the south wall had been deflected to the 
south-east. The whole was covered by a great oval mound 
of earth 336 feet long, and at the cast end increased to a 
breadth of 75 and to a he^ht of 5 feet. Round the mound 
had been built a low w'all of immortared stones with upright 
stone standards at regular intervals. It b possible that wc 
should here recognize a w’elding together of native and 
intrusive features. 

If the symbols at Petit Morin W'crc intended to ensure a 
prosperous life for the departed the West Kennct long 
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barrow tlius appears to associate burial witb construction 
suited for proieciiou in peace and war. Wc are ill informed 
as to the rcligtoiis Ideas of the western culture eitber before 
or after the arrival of the dolmen builders ■ Grorvib in 
prosper!ry may welt have tended to make men self-reliant 
and materialistic of view. Tlicy had clrcuiirstance w'ell 
under control- It was appropriate that ehiels should be 
commemorated, and chat they should aBer deatli continue 
to be w ell provided. For the disposal of the bodies of 
ordinary men it was bygienically sufficient tliat they should 
be buried in trench graves ; it was inappropriate that they 
should receive in death a consideration which tliey had 
lacked when living. 

The disperrion of the Mediterraneans from the delta of 
the Nile was between 3,400 and 2,625 followed by the 
first five Egyptian dynasties. The evidences of Anatolian 
activity during the second dynasty are so conspicuous 
that it has recently been suggested that this succession of 
Pharaolis may themsd^nes have been of Anatolian race. The 
third dynasty was txmtemporary with the house of Ur-nina 
of Lagash and extended from about 3,000 to 2,goo b.c. In 
it W'as construcicd at Sakkara the first pyramid built in step 
formation as a series of diminishing horixontal planes. This 
was enclosed within a great wall 5,000 yards long by 3,000 
yards wide, that also coniaincd a double colonnade 85 yards 
in length composed of carved limestone pillars. These 
architectural achievements were supplemented with exten¬ 
sive mining operations in the Sinai tic peninsula which must 
have combined to entail an elaborate organization of 
labour. The operations of the third dynasty were, however, 
greatly exceeded in magnitude by those of the fbitrtb, during 
which the Pharaohs employed labour on a vast scale in the 
construction of tlie pyramids of Gizeb, The fihh dynasty, 
extending bcrw’cen 2,750 and 2,625 ^ distinguished by 

□ continued prosperity, but a reductioin in the enterprise of 
constructing vast ntausolea. In it appear the first traces of 
the establishmcni of a superior cult of the worship of the 
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Sun god Ra and evidence of the presence in the delta of 
great numbers of Anatolians who were buried in the 
necropolis of Gizeh almost under the shadow of the great 
pyramids. 

This infiujt may be accotmted for by the course of con¬ 
temporary events in Mesopotamia, where about ^1,770 b.c. 
Zaggisi, the patesi of Umma, having made himself lugal of 
Sumer, overcame the Ahkadiatis and claimed upon his 
monuments to have subdued tlie lands from the lower to the 
upper sea and to have established peace and prosperity 
thioughout a vast dominion. Zaggisi rdgned for some 
35 years and was then deposed by Sargon of Agade, a man 
of obscure parentage, who attributed liis success to Ishtar, a 
bi-sexual deity of the northern fertility cult and at once 
Queen of Heaven and Goddess of batde. Having con¬ 
quered Sumer and Elam, Sargon in his third year captured 
norlticm Syria and crossing the western sea brought back 
much booty, perhaps from Cyprus. It seems that this 
expedition was subsequently repeated, for in his eleventh 
year the Earth god EnlU is said to have given to Sargon the 
upper land ** as far as the cedar forests and the silver 
mountains," that is to say, Lebanon and the Cilician Taurus. 
Sargon reigned for 48 years and w-as succeeded in lum by 
his three sons, whose joint reigns extended for 62 years. 
Tltc last representative of this house, Naram-sin, was famous 
both as a warrior and as a builder of temples. Assuming in 
virtue of his conquests the title of “ king of the four regions," 
he held sway through his appointed representatives over an 
empire which may have extended from Armenia to the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, and from Zagros to the 
Mediterranean. He set up a pillar in the copper region of 
Diarbekr and is commemorated as “ the Divine Naram-stn ” 
on a seal discovered in Cyprus. Thus, during a period of 
active conquest, extending over 135 years, the Babylonian 
empire first Sumerian and then Semitic supplanted the 
Anatolians in the control of the main mineral resources of 
tlie near East, as ilic third and fourth Egyptian dynasties 
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bad probably already taken from them the control of the 
productive areas of Sinai and Nubia. They had even lost 
autonomy in tJidr ancestral territories of Diarbekr and 
Syria. 

But it may be doubted wlicther the mUfortunes of the 
Anatolians '»verc limited to these disasteiSj for it is possible 
that the resources of labour and material contained in the 
western area of Asia Minor also passed from their possession. 
In the north'wcst the first * city* of Hissarlik seems to have 
come to an end about the time of Ur-nina^ and the site to 
have l>cen resettled about the time of Naram-sin with a 
solidity of structure and a wealth that the Alpine village 
had wholly lacked. The principal building was a citadel 
provided with massive gateways, walb and towers, and 
containing hoards of gold, silver and bronze vessels, orna¬ 
ments and weapons. Particularly rcmaTkablc is the number 
of silver jars, which suggests that the king owned the Cilician 
silver mines. The common people lived outside the walls. 
These evidences of alien control appear to synchronize with 
a considerable migration of Anatolians towards the south. 
The end of the early Mirtoan period of Crete is disttnguislied 
a considerable accession of jew'cby and by the introduc¬ 
tion of a phonetic script; the first appearance of bronze in 
Egypt was approximately contemporary with the Anatolian 
burials at Gizch. 

The foundations of Anatolian prosperity vvere shaken at 
the very time W'hen the prospect of commercial expansion 
was most hopeful. It was for them to discover new resources 
in areas beyond the range of imperial aggression. The 
third millenmum thus opened for the Anatoliasis with a 
crisis abundant in object-lessons by which their mentality 
and preiidous experience qualified them to profit. They had 
a long history of dominance over the less progressive Alpine 
m^ority of their own kin. Originally agricultural they had 
become in luni pastoral, industrial, commercial and finally 
man time. They had become neolithic without passing 
through the palxoUthic stage and civilized without traversing 


travels and settlements of early MfVN 

the ordinary phases of barbarism. For, unliJte other bar¬ 
barous peoples, diey had neitlier cultivaied peace at home 
in order to enjoy the diversion of warlare abroad nor 
pursued war in order lo consolidate peace at homCp hut iiad 
remained both homeless and pacific, Adroit exponents of 
the methods of peaceful penctradoo they had on die Iranism 
plateau, at Anau, in Baluchistan, Sumer, United Babylonia 
and Egypt, surveyed other peoples traversing tliesc stages, 
and had everywhere carri^ the mfection of their ovky 
commercial enterprise. Coinpetcut cridcs of alien senti¬ 
ments, methods and results, they had latterly been dis¬ 
possessed of die mines which were tlie main sources of their 
wealth and had succeeded in establishing in Egyp^ 
ascendancy founded on a show of sympathy with an over¬ 
burdened and diaconicnled population, that liad much 
information to supply as to the mechanical means of 
conveying and constructing great massra of material, and as 
to the method of organizing great bodies of men for 
stupendous and laborious imdcitakings. To Anatolian 
hnagination the rise of the pyramids of Gizeh may liavc 
appealed, not as an act of personal aggrandizement, a 
motive with which they had litac personal sympathy, but 
like the rhythm of a great inacliine, Such a rhythm was 
natural to the a^iduous Alpine stock and had energized the 
communistic population of the second village of Roben- 
hausen. Although this susceptibility was in themselves 
neutralized by superior initiative, the Anatolians were to 
make in the exploitation of new mines in areas of which they 
were unlikely to be dispossessed, their own experiment in a 
rhythm, that before the development of modem industry 
was in mechanical effidency surpassed only by the Inca 
sox^erdgns of Peru. 

Although the dolmens or mortuary chambers, being 
composed of stones of a size difficult to transport and erect, 
may rightly be classed as megalithic, they arc by no means 
the sole or the moat striking examples of megalitluc structures 
in West and North-wcatem Europe. The corridor tomb at 
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New Grange, Drogheda, on the east coast of Ireland, has in 
its domed roof and in the recesses of its central chamber 
afliiuties to the Maltese temple of Hal Tandcn, but is 
distinguished from it by ilie vast circular heap of stones, 
300 feet in diameter and 70 feet high, by wliich it was covered, 
or uncertain age, but assumed to be of later date, are the 
stone structures in western Scotland which are known as the 
IHcts* House and preserve the same features of central 
chambers covered with a domed roof and conducting into 
radial alcoves. Hic probability that these buildings in the 
west of the British Isles had connection widi die ancient 
architecture of Malta is increased by the appearance in 
Crete, Malta and Ireland of copper daggers of identical 
shape and presumably of Aegean origin. 

The track of the copper daggers is also tliat of a series of 
copper and bronze axes of triangular shape, which show a 
westward development in type. These axes have been 
found in Cyprus, Greece, Malta, Italy and Spain, whence 
they followed die dolmen route into France, Thb route 
appears to have continued from Brittany aci'oss die channel 
to Southampton, to liavc passed Winchester and to have 
proceeded north«westwards to North Wales and Ireland. 
'Hie traders were dealing largely In metals. Tlie nuning of 
tin in Brittany seems to have preceded 3,000 B.c,, dial of 
gold in Ireland to have dated from about the same time. 
Irdanci has proved singularly rich in man u fac tured metal, 
rehes of gold, copper and bronze, the first in the form of 
ornaments, the fatter two mainly in the ferro of axes. There 
can be little doubt but that the gold ornaments were manu¬ 
factured locally for export, and that the bronac axes were 
imported in exchange. The copper axes were possibly also 
of local production by a native population, to whom the 
traders had not communicated the secret of combining 
copper with an alloy of tin. Trackways of the traders, 
along which bronze axes have been found, either because 

^wcrc lost or the convoys suffered misadventure, cross 
Britain, traversing areas known to ha\'e been forested aod 
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avoiding tlic thoroughfares of tlie chalk uplands, and 
converge towards the estuary of the Thames, Articles in 
gold of Irish manufacture diKovered in Denmark continue 
the track of this overland trading route. Beyond lay the 
valuable amber of the Baltic, which also reached the 
Aegean, presumably through the commercial acdviiy of 
the Ttipoljeau settlements. 

The hypothesis of an Anatolian intrusion, into the land 
neighbouring the Atlantic sea-board towards the close of the 
third milJenniuni is supported by new features in tlie working 
of stone which appeared first in the main dolmen centre of 
southcTTt France, These earliest indications consist of rare 
examples of a novel treatment of representations of the 
female form and of the axe. Full length, draped, female 
figures sculptured in tlie round convey the impression of an 
eastern influence that is possibly Babylonian. The axe was 
also sometimes here carved s^'ith a curiously crooked helve, 
quite unlike that which appears in the cave sepulchres of 
Petit Morin, and this lidve became, alternatively with 
circular designs, a motif for the decoration of scutifonn 
sculptures cm standing stones, ivhich arc suggestive of the 
free field decoration of Danubian pottery', ll is as though 
an alien art were bdng employed experimentally on the 
current themes of native thought. 

For such an exp>criment on the Atlantic sea-board the 
Anatolians lacked neither qualification nor incentive. They 
had the cultural resources of civilization, and a long training 
in accommodating themselves to the manner of life of 
different peoples. The Mediterranean barbarians w*ould in 
Anatolian estimation be not the least valuable feature that 
their new environment offored for exploitation. In order, 
however, that they might effect a peaceful penetration it was 
necessary that they should first persuade their hosts that 
they were not wholly alien in ideas and experience and that 
they had something to offer that was worthy of acceptance. 
The Anatolians bad long been associated with a fertility 
cult expressed through the representation of the female 
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form, which at Buimir might equally be draped or undraped j 
tbc>‘ were importers of the auperior metal axe. Thus they 
could work tl^ough native symbols towards the impe^non 
of their o\^'ti ideas. For it is a safe assumption that the 
female form and axe had not for the Anatolians the sig¬ 
nificance which they had in neolithic France. The purpose 
of the penetration w‘as beyond the anticipation of the 
Mediterraneans, for it aimed at the appropriation of their 
labour to the excavation of metallic ores. 

Having gained the confidence of the natives it was necessary 
that the intruders should carry their education furtlter. 
They must be encouraged to excavate, transport and erect 
greater stones for their dolmens and to take these stones 
from localides where ore was abundant. For this enterprise 
the Anatolians were in the position to supply new applica¬ 
tions of the roller and lever with which they had acquaintance 
in Egypt. Their Egyptian experience had also taught them 
the value of placing great schemes of statute labour under 
the sanction of a ceremonial religion, it seems that the 
Anatolians in West Europe resorted to the same expedient. 
As the individual ascendancy of native ciiicfi declined along 
the trade routes controlled by an Anatolian oligarchy, Uic 
barbarians were taught to erect megalithic monuments 
greatly in excess of those required to celebrate the obsequies 
of eminent chiefs. The dolmen passed through accelerated 
stages of decline from a personal monument to a common 
cemetery ; but its elements survived analysed, isolated 
aggrandized with the detachment of an alien c7q>cHencc and 
the substitution of a mundane ritual for a mortuary cult. 
The two standing stones supporting a lintel at the entrance 
to tile doLmea became the trihthon, furtlier analysts provided 
the conception of the single standbg stone or menhir; both 
of these were developed to extreme proportions. Two main 
groupings of megaliths were those of the alignment of 
menhirs, which reflected the corridor, and of the circle or 
cromlech, which reflected the stone standards of a contain¬ 
ing wall such as that at West Rennet; a minor grouping 
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wa5 that of the cove, a collection of three tnenhits reflecting 
the mortuary chamber. 

Tlie mimog di&trict of Brittany became compicuous for 
menhirs, wliich may have served for the commeanonitioii of 
auspicious events, and for alignments, which may Iiavc 
marked the course of ritualistic processions. The largest 
menliir in Europe is that of Locmariaquer, in the depart¬ 
ment of Morbihan, whicli originally measured 67 feet in 
length, weighed 342 tons, and was of a granite foreign to the 
neighbourliQod. A strong directive will, a great aggrega¬ 
tion of disciplined labour, an organized commissariat and 
a remarkable knowledge of practical mechanics, in\'oIving 
the expert use of levers, rollers, ramps and haulage, are 
represented in the transportation and erection of tins colossal 
stone. The greatest monument in alignment is found at 
Camac, in the same department, where the Mence niono- 
Utbs extend in eleven lines for nearly two miles, and after a 
short break appear to have been continued in the Kermance 
group, 

Tlic West of England and South Wales were centres of 
other megalithic developments. Near the route leading 
from Southampton to Ireland, where the track of tltc 
traders cut across the nadve route of communicadons along 
the South Downs, were erected the great constructions of 
Avebury and Silbury and of Stonehenge. .Avebury stands 
at the junction of the south and west branches of the Ridge¬ 
way and on a triangular plateau, of which the angles lie to 
the north, west and cast. Within this area are situated the 
most notable neolithic vestiges contained in (he county of 
Wiltshire, including cultivation terraceSi, chambered long 
barrows, dint factories and the pit dwellings of mineis. 
The great West Kennet barrow occupies Wot Kcimet Hill, 
about one and a half miles to the south of the Avebury 
cnclosuic. The process of transition from the uidigcnouB to 
the intrusive cultures is illustrated at Winterbourne Basset* 
three miles to the north of Avebury, where a long barrow 
t^ilh its external wall was invested W'itU a large double 
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cromlech. Thb feature appears in isolation from the long 
barrow immediately to the north and south of VVest Kcnnct 
Hill. At Bedshamptonr one mile to the west of At'chiuy, 
stands an isolated cove, Hackpen Hill, to the cast of VVintcr- 
boume Basset, and Overton Hill, about one mile to the 
snJth-cast of the Avebury enclosure, are surrounded with 
double cromlecbs, that although they do not enclose long 
barrows liave retained the oval form appropriate to such 
use. Both have in addition been provided with ceremonial 
avenues of approach, but neither appears to have observed 
any formula in the number of its stones. t>i'erton is linked 
with Avebury by its avenue, which, greatly exceeding that of 
Hackpen in Length, was composed of a double ahgmnent of 
200 menhirs leading to the chalk rampart, that is Lite outer 
precinct of Avebury and endoses a circular area of 26 ^ acres. 
The rampart is succeeded by a ditch, above the fioor of 
wbicli it rises in places to the hclglit of too feet, thus challenge 
ing comparison with a great hill fort but reversing the order 
suited to defence. Witliin the ditch ilic enclosure \vas 
further defined by a circle of too great unhewTt menhirs of 
the extremely tiard sandstone knoxvn as sarsen, of >vhich the 
local supply had consisted of the boulder deposits known in 
this district, and elsewhere in the south of England, as Grey 
Wethers. Within this circle, of which the diameter was 
1,400 feet, were contained two double circles, each with 
external diameters of approximately 350 and internal 
diameters of 270 feet, each, moreover, composed of an outer 
circle of 30 and an inner circle of 12 stones. These numbers 
are dgniBcant, for they were repeated at a distance of some 
thirty miles westward in the double cromlech of Stanton 
Drew and are in correspondence with the calendar of 
12 months and 30 days that was first employed by the 
dynastic Egyptians. The double cromlechs of Avebury 
were situated the one to the south-east, the other to the 
north. A single menhir stood between them. Tlie centre 
of the south-eastern system was occupied by a menhir, that 
of the northern by a cove ; the latter grouping was also 
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represented at Stanton Drew, The total number of sarsens 
comprised within the design of Avebury has been computed 
to be about 500 vaTying in height from 5 to ao, and b 
breadth from 3 to 12 feet; die greatest of them weighed up 
to 90 tons, none were artificially shaped. Thus, wttlim the 
great white wall of Avebury w'crc assembled in an order, of 
w'hich we do not possess the interpretation, an assemblage 
of features each of which was in mass and in dispontton 
calculated to appeal to the imagination of the beholder. 

Silburt’ Hill h a huge artificbl mound of chaik occupybg 
an area of 5^ <icrcs and with a present elevation of just 
under T30 feet. Its situation i,aoo yards to the south of 
Avebury was such that a pole elevated on its summit w'ould 
be b correspondence w'ith the meridian diameter of the 
enclosure. Silbury Hill is duplicated on a smaller scale at a 
distance of some five miles by Merlin’s Mount, Marlborough. 
Both hills were constructed on a foundation of clay and 
presumably of blocks hewn out of the chalk. Their present 
conical fonuadon is to be ascribed 10 denudation. Vestiges 
of original quadrature at Silbury and of step formation at 
Marlborough suffice to justify the hypothesis that both had 
the original form of truncaied pyramids. If so, they represent 
an imporiant progress beyond the stone mound at New 
Grange, Drogheda. Tlie art of the mason has been practised 
in shaping a material that was exceptionally easy to work, 
and applied to the erection of a monuinent greatly supencr 
to the West Kcnnet long barrow and, but for its level 
summit, approximating b form to tlie great Egy'ptiart 
mausoleum at Sakkara. There is little doubt that Silbury 
Hill and Avebury form part of a tingle detign j of the two 
Silbury may be the later, but there is no clear evidence as to 
the date when tliese t^vo tnontimcnts were constructed. 
There is no indication that eicher was btended for mortuary 
use. The magnitude of the enclosure at Avebury which would 
have sufiSced for the accommodation of great numbers of 
men suggests that this station may have served as an 
administrative metropolis for the mcgaiilhic merchants b the 
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British isles, and as a school for the instmction of native 
workmen. 

StiU less Is there ground for the suppodtion that the 
unique monument of Stonehenge standing in the centre of 
the desolate chalk upland of Salisbury Plain and to the west 
of the trackway that led northwards &om Southampton 
was erected for mortuary purposes. The site was probably 
selected for its Isolation and for die local abundance of 
sai^en boulders. It was approached by two roads, one 
leading from the east, the other from the north, and may 
have been periodically visited by traders in their passage to 
and from Wales, These roads met at a point about one- 
tliird of a mile to the north-east of tlie piedncis, whence a 
straight avenue led between two alignments of sianding 
stones to a circular embankment with a diaincter of 300 feet. 
On either side of the gap, by which the enclosure was 
entered, stood four great sarsen stones disposed in pairs \ of 
these but one:, popularly known as the Slaughter Stone, now 
remains, recumbent where it fell and with a total length of 
at feet 6 inches. Within the earthwork extended a circular 
courtyard too feet in breadth reducing the site actually 
occupied by tlic monument to a radiits of 50 feet. The 
megaliths withm this small area were symmetrically dis¬ 
posed around a centre which lay at the intersection of 
transverse lines drawn from four statiotis marked by small 
stones on tiie inner edge of the earthwork. Their orienta¬ 
tion accorded with an axis fixed by the incidence of son's 
rays at dawn in midsummer of approximately the year 
1,840 B.G. The plan of the temple comprised four conceniric 
systems of stones disposed in two exterior drcles and in two 
interior formations of the shape of a horseshoe. These 
systems were, however, architecturally of unequal importance. 
The design w'as dominated by five magnificent trtlithons of 
sarsen that formed the exterior horseshoe and were so 
graduated in height tliat the elevation culminated in the 
centrai trilithon, 25 feet 6 inches in elevation, betweem the 
uprights of which the axis passed. The outer faces of the 
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(iateb of these tnliiboins ^vcrc shaped to arcs of a circle. In 
the focus of rhis horseshoC} ihat is to say, across a 1 ?pe bisect¬ 
ing the central trilithon and level uiUi ihe outer uprights of 
the two trillthom that Banked it, lay a flat rectangular slab 
of micaceous limestone, that had probably been trans* 
ported from Wales, Second in importance to the sarsen 
horseshoe was the containing system composed of thirty 
sarsen uprights disposed at equal intervals along the circum¬ 
ference of a circle and crowned with lintels of w-hlcli the 
upper surfaces lay in a single plane, below that of the 
shortest of the trilithons which composed the horseshoe. 
The outer laces of these lintels also were shaped to arcs of a 
circle and since two lintels met above each upright the 
principle was that of tiiliihons in composition and the effect 
that of a continuous circular coping. The axis accurately 
bisected the interv-al betrveen two Uprights to the nortlt-cast 
of the containing circle. The inner circle and the inner* 
most horseshoe were composed of smaller monoliths of two 
i^coiis rocks imported from Wales ; those of liie latter 
had been the more carefully selected and shaped into 
obelisks. According to ancient Celtic legends from Wales, 
Stonehenge was erected on the advice and through tJie 
magical pow'er of tlic wizard Merlin, an account which 
obviously confuses the transportation of the smaller stones 
with the mechanical skill expended in the erection of the 
great pillars and lintels of die local sarsen triiithems. 

The grandeur of diis temple deeply impressed Inigo 
Jones who, as Architect-General to James 1, made in t6ai 
elaborate notes and measuremciits of its proportions and 
left drawings that have provided important si^gestions for 
its theoretical rceonsmiction. The rcstilts of the scientific 
exploration of the orientation, of the megaliths, the com** 
parison of native methods of quarrying and dressing 
in Wiltshire and granite in Assuan, Eastern Bengal and 
H^’dcrabad, examination of the methods of mortising and 
seating the plano-convex lintels and experiment by rti*^a»^ 
of models In the mechanical contrivances requisite for the 
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erection of iJie trilithons liave now supplemented these 
rcacarchcs. There rem<)iiiB iittlc doubt that this unique 
monument, devoted towards the close of the mcgalithic 
period to sun-worship, was designed by an artist equipped 
with eastern science and erected by organized labour 
employed in carefully supervised processes, that had involved 
the training of the operatives but made a comparatively 
small demand on their technical skilL Apart from any 
ritual w'hich may liavc been celebrated within its enclosure, 
its mass and the perfection of its adjustments, if not its 
nobilit)', can hardly have failed to appeal to die ^thetic 
standards of Mediterranean perception or to have con¬ 
tributed to the transference of native allegiance to die 
service of commercial oligarchs rram the Le\'ant. 


3 

The main contribution of the Anatolian traders to the 
history of Europe in the latter half oftlic third millennium is 
to be sought less In the evolution of dieir own commercial 
enterprise:, or in the discipline, which they imposed upon 
others, than in tlieir redefimtion of the periphery, within 
w'hich exchange of experience had previously proceeded in 
a spontaneous but some'what haphazard fashion. From 
this periphery, which now enclosed the islands of the 
Afediterranean, Ireland and soutiiem Scandinavia, cultural 
gradients began to redow eastwards towards the point 
where the Moravian Gate stood at the junction of the .\tfanuc 
and Galician systems of trade. The penetration of corded 
ware from Denmark into the northern plain, Silesia and 
Bohemia had perhaps been due to the intrusion of dolmen 
culture. Subsequently crude pottery of beaker or drinking- 
cup form, and with an ornament founded on flexible rush- 
work, reached the same centre from a south-western area, 
bdieved to be Spain, where the characteristic plant of the 
plateau i$ the halfa or esparto rush. The type of beaker 
discovered in the Iberian peninsula was bcll-sliapcd with a 
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high vAut and a hemtspbcncal base, U'hich recaib the rortn 
of silver vases found in the second city of Hissarlik. Hiesc 
bcU-beakers travelled from the Mediterranean coast of the 
peninsula to Sardinia and North-eastern Italy and across 
the JUrenner Pass to BohemLa on the north-u'est and Buda 
Festh on the cast. They thus reached the critical region of 
Tripoljc territory to the south of ttie Carpathians. 

Although Tripoljean contacts extended eastwards to 
Anau, nortJitvard to the steppe, westward to the Bialtic and 
southward to the Hungarian plain, the bulk of the Tripolje 
population lying in eastern Galicia was most closely associated 
with the peoples of the steppe. Tlic cultures of these tw'O 
districts had little in common. The Tripoljean pit-dwellcrs 
were agricultural, metallurgical and commercial, and dis¬ 
posed of the ashes of thek cremated dead by um burial 
in areas set apart as cemeteries ; the nomad Nordics, who 
had domesticated the horse, were pastoral, and buried their 
dead with ochre in kurgans. At the western extremity of 
- the steppe tliesc two stocks had none the Less mtermarrled, 
for kurgans iiavc there yielded many examples of rounded 
or of medium crania. 

About 3,000 B.C. a ptoJonged drought appears to have 
created restlessness on the steppe, whence groups of nomads 
departed westwards to join the settled Nordics of die 
northern plain, and southirards to establish in Hungary a 
subsidiaTY centre of horse-breeding. Certain Nordic de¬ 
ments seem to have reached the AnatoUan settlements in 
Bosnia, oibeis entered Bohemia, others ascending the 
Danube reached the Alpine settlements on Lake NeuchAtel. 
^Vherever impulse carried them the invaders readily secured 
ascendancy over the pacific Alpines. By 2,600 or 2,400 Jt.O- 
ihc Nordic dispersion was so general as to have cut the 
communication that supplied the Tripoljeans with metal. 
The pit-dwdlcFs in consequence lost their metallurgical 
industry and entered on a second phase of their culture in 
which agriculture became of increased importance. Thence- 
forward perforated stone axes and hammers of Tripoljean 
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fj’pe appear only as prized heirtooms in the tombs of Nordic 
%vaniors of the Baldc area^ 

About 2>250 B.G. a still more serious drought initiated a 
new series of Nordic invaaioiis which* as though directed 
with an instmctive sense of ihc points at which a decisive 
blow could be stRick, destroyed the previous balance of 
Europe and the near East. One tide of invasion p assin g 
castw'ards about 2*200 o.G. destroyed the city of Anau, and 
cut the previous trade communications between Mesopota- 
inia and Khorasan. In 2,too B.c. the invaders were reported 
to be in possession of the Iranian plateau and of an animal 
hitherto unknown to the Babylonians and described by 
them as the “ ass from the East.” These hotseinen invaded 
Babylonia in 2,072 b.C. Another tide of Nordics moving 
west had about 2,225 &.c. swept away the Tripoljean settle- 
men IS and entered the Hungarian plain by the Moravian 
Gate. The Tripoljean and other Danubian populations 
disappeared in Bight westwards 10 Bohemia and Bavaria, 
southwards to Bosnia, south-eastwards towards Asia Minor, 
and were at least in the two last directions pursued. 

The Norches, having in 2,200 B.c. destroyed the second 
city of HissarHk, replaced it with an inconspicuous village 
of which the deposits have yielded a Nordic skull. They 
appear to have established suzerainty over the Anatolians of 
Syria, who became organized as Hittites and over those of 
the copper district of Diarbekr, who became organized as 
Mitanni. These conquests seem to have paralysed the 
carrying trade between Egypt and Crete. Babylonia was 
raided by Hittites in 1,926 n.c., and in 1,746 b,c. conquered 
by the Nordic horsemen of the Iranian plateau* who there¬ 
upon established in Mesopotamia the unprogressive Kasale 
dynasty. These irruptions appear to have disturbed Semites 
who invaded Lower Egypt and there established the equally 
reactionary Hyksos dynasties. As though to complete the 
frustration of Anatolian commerce the wealthy copper 
centre of the Punjab vvas about the same time, or shortly 
after, conquered by men who employed an early form of the 
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speech Imomi as Aryan^ the longue of Aryns or Nordic 
lords ; an earthquake or revolution in Crete suspended all 
trade between die Aegean and the weaiem Mcdilcrranean ; 
while the appearance of Nordic horsemen in Thessaly, 
which may accoimt for the legends of the centaurs, cut the 
norih'^eastem connection of the Balkan peninsula. 

Meanwhile, ihe Nordic occupation of the Hunganan 
plain had set other tides of population in movement. Owing 
to the fear of invasion by Nordics or by other peoples, whom 
the Nordics had displaced, Bohemia became 'congested 
with fugid^TS and groups of a mixed race that was broad¬ 
headed, heavy-browed, with a massive square face and a 
high-vaulted cranium, the descendants of Nordics of the 
previous dispersion of 3,000 b.g. and of Alpines, departed 
westward. Their migration has been traced by pottery, of 
which the typical form Is a beaher or food jar derived from 
the beU-bcaker of Spanish type, modilied both in shape and 
ornament in the direction of the corded ware of the North, 
The nortliern beaker is rather vase-like tlian bdl-shaped, 
and has a flat base. Its ornament sometimes took the form 
of a dotting in horiaontal and vertical lines, which is inter- 
mediate between the unbroken impress of corded ware and 
the parallel iniersections of tile plaited motive. This people 
moved northward down the valleys of the Elbe, Weser and 
Rhine without metals and employing cist burial. Tlicy 
occupied Jutland and the Netherlands, whence passing to 
the estuary of the Thames they made their way to the 
Yorkshire wolds, the east coast of Scotland, from the Forth 
to Caithness, and reached as far west as Argylc, East Bute 
and Arran. They arc better known along tlie South Downs, 
where ibeir round barrow culture marks die approach of 
the Bronze Age and is successive to the mcgalitliic period of 
Salisbury Plain, 

To these disturbances may abo be atiributed the evacua* 
tion of the third village of Robenhausen and the intrusion 
about 2,000 B.C. of ait .Mpine population into the Italian 
lake district, where their characteristic culture appears 
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in attenuated form at Lagozza in Piedmont but displays a 
measure of recuperation at Arqua tn the Eugenean Hilb. 

About 1^800 B.c. nortli-castcm Italy jeedved other 
tmnitgrants who arrived from the direction of Bosnia. This 
people, settling in the lower course of the Po, in the provinces 
of Parma, Reggio, Modena and Bologna to the south, and 
of Brescia and Mantua to the north of the river, constructed 
on dry soil platform settlements enclosed within an artificial 
moat with an inner rampart of earth. This form of village 
known archseologically as terra mara was uniformly trapez¬ 
oidal in form and w'as orientated rouglily &om north to 
south. 

Of over too icrrc mare discovered in the Po valley the 
most informing is Castellazzo in the province of Parma. 
Situated on a plain and occupying an area of alxiut forty- 
seven acres this settlement was laid out with mathematical 
precision and ingeniously defended. Wlule its inhabitants 
were engaged upon its construction they had occupied n 
camp at some distance from its bounds. Since the situation 
of Castdlazzo was without impeding features the buildcri 
had complete freedom in respect of orientation and dimen- 
sioDs, for determination of the four angles of the quadrilateral 
and for selection of the point of entrance. From the evidence 
of other sites ihcdr first task had been to excavate a small 
augural trench, whereby the limits of the station were 
defined. Beyond this trench was constructed a buttress, 
2$ metres in width, consisting of a scries of rectangular 
cages of rough squared beams, filled with a mass of clay and 
rough timbm* and kept in position by a row of piles. Out¬ 
side the buttress a width of 15 metres was left vacant and 
bounded by a moat 30 metres In width except at the entrance 
to the settlement, where its width was extended to Go metres. 
The soil from this excavation was thrust against the buttress 
so as 10 form a rampart of earth with an external face 
sloping gently backward and completely filling the vacant 
space, Tlic bed of the moat was graded in depth to control 
the flow of a stream, so diverted as 10 enter from the south 
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against the sharpest angle of the rampart, ^vludt was there 
strengthened wiUi stones, Tlic waters thus parted, flowing 
in two directions completely ^circled the settlement and 
eventually met to escape by a shallow trench on the cast 
side. Access to the scitlemcni was provided by a wooden 
bridge of which the pile base was 30 metres wide. This 
bridge led to the great north and south road of the village, 
15 metres in breadth and intersected at right angles by an 
east and west road, which was probably 74 metres in width. 
The latter road at its east end led to the area, keep or sacred 
enclosure of the terra mara, which ivas surrounded wnth an 
inner moat 10 metres in width and 6 in depth, and crossed 
by a bridge 15 metres wide at its pile base. The area 
consisted of a great artihcinl mass of earth held together by 
a retaining wall, built of six parallel rows uf piles supporting 
vertical courses of strong brickwork packed with earth- 
Thus constructed the mound of the citadel rose vertically 
from the very edge of its moat. Within ilie area and in a 
line with the area bridge w’as a trench 25 metres long, 
5 metres broad, 3I metres deep witli sloping sides ; 011 the 
contracted bottom of this trench were hve ritual pits each 
covered by a wooden lid supported on crossbeams, 

Tlic area was the only part of the terra mara which rested 
on natural earth, the remainder rested on a wooden plat¬ 
form. The surface was studded with regular row's of piles 
reaching to the height of the buttress and carrying horizontal 
planks of wood which were in some places covered with 
beds of clay. On this platform the inhabitants lived in huts 
of wood, thatched with straw and probably daubed with 
day. They appear to l^vc thrust thdr refuse down lioles in 
the platform, and when tiie intervening space became filled 
up to have fired the settlement and to have reconstructed 
their new homes on die debris of the old. The terra mara 
of Casteltazzo had beyond its moat two cemeteries, one of 
which, situated to the south-east, was cotistructed as a terra 
mara of die dead. It occupied a space of go square metres 
and was suiTounded by a moat 10 metres ui width ; access 
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was by means of a bridge on tbc west ride. Within the 
enclosure the vases containing the cremated remains of the 
dead lay with little or no funeral furniture on a platform 
supported by piles. It appears as though these cemeteries 
were consecrated areas* for tlic urns tvere either deposited, 
without burial or merely interred up to the neck, and 
covered with a basin or a stone. When the space was fully 
occupied, tt was perha^ covered with a new layer of earth, 
upon which further urns were superimposed, Such a 
practice may explain why in a terra mara burial-^ound 
smaller ossuaries have somedmes been found resting witliin 
the necks of laiger vases, so that their genera! appearance 
upon excavation has been likened to a Potter’s houses 
where all his wares arc piled." 

In this situation, easy of approach from the metal centre 
of the Aegean, stone had been almost completely replaced 
by branxe. Bone was used for the manufacture of bits for 
hotscs, ornaments for harness, and small ornamental ivheels. 
Tlic pottery of two types, one coarse, the other fine. 
One form of ornament common to the lake^dwcllings of 
Italy and to the terre mare, consists of the application of 
strips of clay arid is possibly of native Ligurian origin. The 
handles of fine vasts arc characteristically cither crescental 
or hom-shaped or axe-Ukc. Clay figtirinis of men and 
animaLs, which possibly represent the pig, and infrequent 
beads of amber are of northern pro%’enance. The tcira 
mara people above all excelled their neolithic neighbours in 
North Itsdy in metallurgy and agriculture. They collected 
wild fruits, nuts, apples, pears and ciicrries; culdvaicd 
two types of wheat, flax, beans and the vine ; they hunted 
stag, deer, wild boar and bare and had domesticated the 
riogj pig, ox, gheep, goat, cat, fowl, duck, horse and ass. 

It cannot be doubted that the terra mara culture at 
CasteUaa/o was of composite origin. The method of dis¬ 
posal of the dead, the day figurines and the mctaliurgical 
efficiency indicate Tripoljean antecedents. The general 
character of tlic settlement, the manner of its life, with 
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liberal agriculture, and pasturage, and subsidiary hunting, 
and tl»e colieciion of fruits, derives as clearly from Alpine 
culiurc. The en^iieering skill and the precision shoviiTi in 
the calculation of dimensions of the platform and of its 
defences probably derive from Aegean contacts. The 
welding of aU ilicsc elements together within a defondve 
whole, the orderly advance of the constructors towards a 
selected site, its careful inauguration, its cxcdleni ground 
plan and foundations, its mean superstructure, the un¬ 
hygienic tidiness of the inhabitants, iheir disciplined consent 
to the periodic destruction of their homes and to the heavy 
labour of a reconstruction, all indicate a military control, 
which on the evidence of the bits and trappings of horses, 
and of wheel ornaments in bone, together with the appear' 
ance of bronac swords may be assumed to have been Nordic. 

Having delivered their momentous attack on Central 
Europe and the near East, the Nordics appear between 
2,000 and t,500 b.c. to have remained in quiet possession of 
the Hungarian plain, which became a main centre of their 
ancestral culture, ^^eanw'bile, Anatolian enterprise rqpressed 
in the Levant and threatened with the loss of its Babylonian 
3Jid Egyptian markets, remained for a time active in its 
distant areas of exploitation, and gradually consolidated its 
influence to (he north-west of the Balkan peninsula. But no 
one ventured to disturb the simple horsemen, who herding 
their cattle on ample pastures entertained no projects of 
empire or thought of commercial gain and offered no 
welcome to men of alien speech. Perhaps, like wild tribes of 
Peruans encountered much later by Xenophon, they 
chiefiy taught their sons tlrree things, to ride, to shoot, to 
speak the truth. Amongst themselves they doubtless 
exercised and respected the right of each man to rule his 
own family and dispensed an occasional and ungrudging 
hospitality. As Emilies increased and the pastures hlled, a 
restlessness began again to trouble the Nordic population 
hemmed in within a ring of mountains, and caused adventur¬ 
ous men and outlaws to intrude on the Alpine population of 
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ilic south-east, whose interest it was to receive them as 
protectors against their kind. Thus there arose on the 
southern outskirts of tlie piaiu a demand for bronze daggers, 
which was met from Bosnia by the supply of weapons of 
increasing length to fit with Nordic strength. By about 
[,Goo B.c. this trade had reopened a traffic across the plain ; 
about one hundred years later the plain had hecn supplied 
with bronze swords. 

The growing restlessness of the plain-dwellers led to an 
increase of Nordic prestige in the Balkan settlements, where 
Nordic adventurers, conscious of their worth, gained a 
social ascendancy that w*a£ disproportionate to their numbers. 
They passed from settlement to settlement registering 
accurate impressions and assuming leadership. Tttcy became 
a caste, which refused to uitcrmaiTy with Anatolians, 
retained its native speech and worshipped apart. A belief 
became current that they were of divine descent. About 
1,300 n.c., after the Anatolian tradeia had twice supplied 
the nomads of die plain with improved patterns of bronze 
swords, the intern^ pressure of an excessive populatiou 
reached the point of a fresh explosion and the Nordic 
invasions w'cre renewed. Great bands of horsemen crossed 
into Asia Minor, where they became known as Phrygians ; 
representations of men widi white skins, blue eyes and fair 
beards in the necropolis at Thebes seem to indicate that they 
also reached Egypt, Other bands invaded Bosnia, whence 
a small body crowed the Adriatic and established settle- 
ments in the neighbourhood of Lakes Trasimene in Umbria 
and Pucino in die neighbourhood of the Sabine Hills ; 
others somewhat later having oi^anizcd a following of 
Anatolians and Alpines moved south through the Balkan 
peninsula in the Acltaean invasion, which mastered the 
Cretan colonics of Mycenae and Tiryns. That the life of 
th«e etttes continued under the new control without radical 
change of occupation may perhaps have been due to Anato¬ 
lian influence i the subsequent invasion and conquest of 
Crete itself was an cntcrpTise of more disunctivcly Nordic 
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character. In these invasions the Nordics appear no longer 
as isolated adventurers, organizing existing setiicmcnts, 
which extended lo them hospitality, but in the strength and 
temper to impose their language and religion upon the 
armies that they led and die districts in which they settled. 
Macedonia, Asia Minor, the Balkan peninsula and central 
Italy received Aryan speech and an anthropomorpluc 
religion with deities who. like the grey-eyed Athene or the 
golden-haired Apollo, were credited with northern features. 

Tlius relieved of its excess population the Hungarian 
plain resumed its tranquillity to remain quiescent until, in a 
new period of unrest between i,300 and 1^175 Nordic 
leaders widi retainers of Alpine or mixed Nordic and Alpine 
type sw'armcd wcstw'ards to the Rhine. The main body 
crossed the river and conquered France, but a stnaSler body 
descending to its mouth crossed tlic Nortli Sea to the 
estuaries of the Thames and Humber, or passing down the 
English Channel reached Southampton, From these land¬ 
ings they pumued the ancient Anatolian trade route to 
North \Vales, bringing tlic west also under the dominance 
of Aryan speech. To later years of the same centt^ belongs 
the hegtnnii^ of the European Iron Age. Nordics passing 
through the Moravian gates into Galicia made their way 
eastwards to the steppe and settled in Koban on the northern 
slopes of the Caucasus. Here they met with men who on 
the southern slopes of the same mountains were, perhaps 
under Anatolian direction, mining iron. About t,ioo a.c. 
they returned to the Hungarian plain, equipped with the 
iron sword, to discover in Transylt^ania and in the Save 
valley great deposits of iron ore. 

About goo B.c. the plain became once more the centre of 
great eruptions of Notdics, who with the impulsiveness of 
their race and followed by armies of subject .Alpines descended 
on France, Switzerland and Italy, with irresistible force. The 
western invasion entering France and the Swiss lakeland, 
where the Nordics destroyed, the lake settlements, set up 
many secondary invasions. Fugitive Alpines reached Dcn- 
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mark, Sweden and Finland, and crossing the North Sea to 
the cstuar)’ of the Thames passed westwards to Reading, 
Wiltshire, South Wales and Ireland, carrying with them 
the practice of incinerating the dead and the habit of 
settling on low ground near water. Other Alpines entering 
the valley of the Po from the west, brought with tliem the 
early iron culture known as Vtllanovan, and dividing near 
the headwaters passed on, some soutliwards towards Tus¬ 
cany, others eastwards towards Bologna. Mixed Alpines 
and Anatolians who entered the Lombard plain from 
Bosnia were followed by a Nordic invasion that destroyed 
the terra inara, driving their inhabitants south towards 
l^tium. 

In the middle of the ninth century b.g. the coast of Tus¬ 
cany was occupied by piratical immigrants from ilie Aegean, 
who employed a non-Aryan speech, which they had com¬ 
mitted to writing by the use of an early form of the Greek 
script. These first Etruscans displayed on aiTlval few' signs 
of a culture correspondent with this notable achievement. 
They were apparently without skill in architecture and 
buried their dead in trenches surrounded by stone circles 
and sometimes covered with a mound. It is possible that 
they at first adopted these practices in imitation, of their 
neighbours, who wcu'e mostly Mediterraneans akin to the un- 
progressive Ligurians but also in part prosperous Villanovans. 
In a second phase the Etruscans began to dispose of their 
dead by incineration and became industrial, developing from 
the black Danubian ware a distinctive type of pottery and 
producing expen work in metal. It was, perhaps, in con¬ 
sequence of commercial rdations that the neighbouring 
hill folk of the Appennines acquired from them the art of 
writing with modificarions that established the Latin script. 
By 700 s.G. the Etruscans had established a complete 
ascendancy over the Tuscan plain and their corsairs were 
infesting the Tyrrhenian Sea. They ivcrc organized under 
local chleis, W'ho lived in walled cities^ exercised priestly 
functions and accepted the supremacy of one of their number 
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as overlord. These chiefs amassed great hoards of wealth, 
lived in Oriental luxury and had a passion for jewelry. In 
their peaceful penetration of Tuscany, their initial adapt* 
ability, restless pursuit of w'calth, method of organizing a 
new province and oligarchical institutions there is ground to 
suspect that the Etruscans were in origin of Anatolian 
descent, and this surmise b supported by tvhat is known 
concerning their physical type, 

Meansvhile, of the population that had fled before the 
Nordic invasion some Itad taken refuge in southern Italy J 
others had halted in the central Appennincs, which were 
already the cradle of a mixed society largely Anatolian and 
Alpine, but partly also Nordic. Of the three districts compos¬ 
ing this r^on, Umbria in the north, Sabine territory in the 
centre, Samni nm in the south, the first two had been reached 
by the Nordic invadons of 1,3^ 1^®'^ possibly also 

received other Nordics who entered witli the terra mara 
fiigitives. Their conquerors following Uiem imposed upon 
tliese various clcmems a softened form of Aryan speech in 
which the guttural K or Q, >vas partially lahiaiiaed into P. 
To these societies tlie rotmd-headed population had much 
to contribute. They had experience of highland and 
marsh, of agriculture, and of the fortification of strongholds 
on the plain. They were assiduous and capable of becom¬ 
ing disciplined under efficient leadership. As their numbers 
increased the hill folk occupied the fertile plains of Latium 
to the south of the river 'Tiber, taking the previous popula¬ 
tion of Mediterranean race into servitude and in case of 
attack relying on retreat to the Alban Hill, a volcamc 
eminence which, rising 3,000 feet abot^e the plain, was well 
suited to serve as a natural fortress. 

By the middle of the eighth century, when the population 
of Latium had evolved a distinct dialect, the Etruscans had 
grown sufficiently formidable to indulge their predatory 
habits on land, and the Latins, with a discretion that recalls 
the settlement of the site of Casiellaxzo, established on the 
left bank of the Tiber an outpost at a point safe from mari- 
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lime raids, where a knot of low liills presenlcd a bluff to tiie 
river and an easy ascent &om the south. Having fortified 
the Palatine Hill and established a bridge-head on die 
northern bank, the Latins founded Rome as a terra mara on 
dry land. It is open to question how far ibe Nordic element 
remained in control of the earlier fortunes of the new settle¬ 
ment, or by what stages Rome passed during the sbeth 
century under Euuscan kings of the Tarquinian dynasty, 
who astutely first erected temples to the Nordic deity Jupiter 
on the Alban and Capitoline hills and subsequently enriched 
the plebeian cult of Diana with a temple on the Avnendne. 
In legend the expulsion of the Tarquins appears as due to 
an afin>nt to Nordic susceptibilities, and the organizatioti of 
Roman society as it first becomes clear in tradition was 
based on the solidarity of the family, the autocratic power 
of its head, the belief in a household deity and of a second 
spirit that either protected its land or was definitely ancestral, 
and on an aristocracy that refused marriage outside its own 
order and despised trade. Se^’erity of manners, directness 
and truth in speech, hardness of judgment and body were 
traditions that Romans continued to hold in respect through* 
out their early history. All these institutions and qualities 
are consistent with Nordic practice and character. 

Except where the plains of Boeotia, Thessaly and Thrace 
provid^ expanses suitable for pasturage, Uie Balkan penin¬ 
sula had proved more favourable to Anatolian commerce 
and to Mediterranean or Alpine agriculture than to Nordic 
initiative. The sons of the Achaean conquerors of Mycenae 
and Hryns captured Crete, their grandsons in 1,183 
sacked Troy, a succeeding generation in 1,176 b.c. colonized 
Cyprus, It is probable that by 1,050 n.c. the Nordics iiad 
except m the northern ptahu been assimilated into a mixed 
Anatolian and Mediterranean population which may be 
classified as Ionian. Thus the Do^eui invasion w'hich 
ibllowed in about 1,000 b.c. was actually a rcconquest of the 
Balkan peninsuta by a force greatly resembling in coropori- 
tion that which had invaded it tluee centuries earlier. The 
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leaders were again Nordics from the Hungarian plain, 
though now armed with the iron sword, iu rank and file 
were again Anatolians and Alpines from the north- The 
differcDce in the issue consisted in the fact iliat the invaded 
area had reached a more settled constitution of race and of 
culture than at the time when it tvas controlled by the 
Mcditcrraiieaii supremacy of t he Cretans. For the two and 
a half centuries that preceded the founding of Rome the 
plain settlements of the Balkan peninsula passed under tlie 
control of kings employing the \’arie(y of Aryan speech. 
But tlte numerical slrength of the Nordics in this period was 
never great, and tlie geographical and climatic conditions 
insensibly secured an encroachment of Ionian privilege on 
Nordic prerogative, Tiic recovery of the Ionian population 
b apparent in the renewed conunercial enterprise that 
towarib the end of thb period led to the foundatioTi of 
colonies in Thrace, on the sliores of the Black Sea, in southern 
Italy and Sicily, a process of expansion that continued into 
the sevciiih century and corresponds in time with the 
Etruscan conquest of Latium. 

As the process of Ionian colonization proceeded with a 
constantly increasing commercial bias and recovery of 
contacts with Babylonian science, there emerged in the first 
half of the seventh century b.c. the autlioritativc systems, 
comprising elective, deliberative, administrative and judicial 
functions, ritual and the control of unfranchiscd aliens, 
which are known as constitutions. The succession of these 
to the exercise of discretionary powers by hereditary rulers 
marks a stage in the coiisoUdation of the component races of 
Hellenic populatioD, 

In founding a new colony the lonlam were anxious to 
establish an exfuipoise &ee from tlic social and economic 
antagonbms that dbturbed the domestic Itbtory of main’- 
land states. But it would be inadequate to describe the 
spirit of an Ionian constitution as a compromise between 
privileges and services diat derived from distinct racial 
iibtories- The ordinary citizen living within the freedom of 
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a non-Donait city accepted Uic provisions of its constitution 
as higliiy natural, appreciating its symmetry mucli as he 
appreciated mental versatilily or perfection of bodily balance, 
Superior minds though more critical reached much the 
same conclusion. Plato was at heart a lover of tradition, 
who had a deep distrust of innovation. He lias in the 
Jiepublk sketched a Utopia controUed by an aristocracy of 
intellect developed from a military caste, of which the 
virtues courage, wisdom, temperance and justice arc 
conspicuously Nordic and their contrary vices as clearly 
Ionian in origin. He introduces !iis later work the Lav/s by 
menng of a dlscusdon on the Dorian Cretans. Brought up 
at the Court of Pella, and appointed by Philip of Macedon 
as tutor to the typically Nordic genius of the young Alex¬ 
ander, Aristotle's sympathies were more democratic. He 
assumes in live Pclitks that there is no form of existence so 
natural to man as that provided under an Ionian constitu¬ 
tion and appears to imply that all free citizens could equally 
profit by the same educational opportunities. These 
divergetu opinions arc united in respect of the naturalness 
of social life. This conviction needs, perhaps, no other 
explanation tlian that the constitutions were the product of 
an endov^ment that combined qualities that were practical 
and purposive, versatile and selective, industrious and 
patient, artistic and ambitious, of Nordic, Anatoban, 
.Alpine and Mediterranean origin respectively. 

To a modem hlstonan the Ionian consdiutions are above 
all remarkable for symmetry and fragility. For tlie former, 
which admitted of infinite variety, it is not easy to account 
on any other analogy than tltai of natural growth which 
alone assures hamifinlous proportions to bodies and minds. 
While iJic cities of Hellas retained autonomy and successive 
generatiom of men received, augmented and tranimitied 
the composite endowment of the Ionian race this growth, 
achieved as Plato might have said, by the turning of the 
eye of the soul toivards the light, was possible. Political 
eompromise, a mechanical method of composing differences. 
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produces no such synunetry and could have g^ven no such 
general assurance of naturalness. It was, indeed, singularly 
ineflectivc in Greek liTc, and the fragility of the constitutions 
may be traced in part to their youthfulncss and in pan to 
legacies from the past, that impeded fusion between the 
elements which the Hellenic population comprised. The 
dovmfall of Sparta, where this lack of cohesion was most 
dagtuntj arose through the depletion of her military caste, 
which, owing to the equal inheritance of sons, fell gpradually 
below the level both of ability to defray club subscriptions, 
and of competence to control the servile population of 
hdots. Hie menace of the individual asseruon of the 
temperament of some one of the component races beyond 
the confines of the city state was yet more serious to HcUcnic 
prosperity. The productive balance of Peridcan statecraft 
interven^ between the Anatolian substitution of an annual 
tribute for the naval alliance that had defeated Persia, and 
the incitement of Mediterranean ambition to the conquest 
of Sicily that anteceded the Macedonian conquest. 
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THE NEW WORLD 

I 

For the early history of man North and South America arc 
united in a single far eastern continent that was originally 
populated from North-east Asia by migrations of the Mongo* 
loid stodi. acrora an ancient landbridgc that spanned the 
Bering Sea. These invasions began long before the Whrmian 
glaciation of Europe- Loess deposits at Lansing, Kansas, 
belonging to the lo'wan interglacial phase, which has been 
dated as preceding Worm, have yielded at the depth of 
SO feet below the surface a human skeleton that is of modem 
form and w'as associated with a pre-Chellean implement of 
chert. Fragments of a skull from Trenton, New Jersey, 
discovered in a gravcl-bcd laid down in the Wisconsin 
glaciation, the American counterpart of Wurm, are also 
modem in type and were associated with an implement of 
approximately ChcUean technique. A wide distribution of 
very ancient round skulls is in South America either accom¬ 
panied or preceded by long skulls of two types. The race of 
Lagoa Santa, curiously small of liead with a very long 
elevated brsun-casc, wide and short face, and exceptionally 
large palate, belonged to the highlands of Ecuador, Guiana 
and eastern Brazil; the tableland of Patagonia held a race 
which is undistinguishable in skull-cap from the proto- 
Nordic type discovered at Brunn, and may still be traced as 
a survival in the modem populations both of Patagonia and 
of Ticrra del Fuego, We may on the western evidence 
disregard the uncertainty as to the relative antiquity of 
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peoples iliat in head form became specialized on the plateau 
or remained unaltered in the forest. The lagoa Santa 
display die signs of strife between natural growth and 
aocommodation to circumstance; lliis was probably a 
reebic race ill fitted to survive. We may assume that 
dte ancestors of the first Patagonians, if actually of the 
eastern stock, tvere almost piC'Mongoloid when they 
encountered conditions that were equivalent to those of 
the Asiatic steppe. 

Of extant races die Arctic specialization of the eastern 
Jimuit, or Eskimo, of Greenland and Labrador ri^'als in 
severity those of the Tasmanians and of the VV^cst African 
negroes. The first traces of this people have been found in 
the Xordi Atlantic sea->boardin the State of Massachussetts. 
Their possession of a matcHaJ culture founded on bone 
separates them from the less typical Innuit, whose territones 
lie to the west of Hudson Bay, and who make a liberal use 
of wood. Since the western Innuit were probably amongst 
the earliest of post-glacial immigrants into the North 
American continent, it is possible that the Wisconsin glada' 
don, mtervening between die first and subsequent Innuit 
immigrations, forced bodi the Asiatic and the American 
branclia to move southwards, the former to the northern 
confines of the forest, the latter to the extreme south of 
Greenland and to die Massachussetts coast. As the ice 
receded, gradually giving place to a climate far more 
temperate than that of the present, the Innuit would return, 
the Americans to link up across the north of Baffin Bay, the 
Asiadcs to send over to Alaska rurther bands that carried 
with them woodcrail of Siberian origin. 

The existence of important similarities of grammatical 
construedon or of vocabulary that unite languages in a 
group, or Unguisne stock, such as the Aryan, may be assumed 
to indicate some measure of cultural associadon between the 
ancestors of the peoples that employ them. As in process of 
time the original speech tvas subdivided into dialects, such 
os the Q,and P variants of Aryan speech, and these in their 
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turn became parental to other dialects, the features of the 
orlg^al speech may wholly disappear^ but there is high 
prohabiUty that vestiges of a conunon odgui will remaiu to 
throw light on the difluslou of the culture to which it once 
belonged, WTiile evidence of this character contributes 
towards a comprehensive survey of cultural antecedents in 
each of the other continents, its value for native Amcdcan 
history is mainly to indicate cultural disintegration within 
the coniinent. The preliminary dassihcatioo of native 
American languages has entailed the recognition of no less 
than 169 unreiared linguistic stocks of which 56 belong to 
North America, 29 to the central isthmus and 84 to the 
imperfectly explored extent of South Ametica, The six 
linguistic stocks of greatest territorial extension in North 
America have an average subdivision into 44 major dialects 
or languages. 

The manner, duration and sequence of llte post-glacial 
immigrations arc hypothetical. It is by no means clear that 
wc may assume the Holocene survival of the land bridge. 
Failing to secure a passage by land, early groups may have 
made tlicir way in ivinter over ice. Yet it seems unlikely 
that the emigrants, who owed a considerable residuum of 
plasticity to prolonged residence in an unrigorous climate, 
should have been attracted so far northwards prior to the 
abatement of arctic conditions, and the optimum climate 
that followed the Wisconsin glaciation may be presumed to 
have involved a corresponding diminution of the tce-hoes, 
Tlic fertility of resource tiisplayed by the native Americans 
in extemporizing boats sugg^ts that post-glacial trandt to 
the New World may liave been effected by sea. 

Beyond the Bering Strait the Alaskan gateway ted to the 
valley of the Yukon Ri\'cr, w'hence, near to the present 
International Boundary between Alaska and British 
Columbia, the route dirided. Further ascent of the Yukon 
River Ted towards the western plateau to the south and 
eventually to Central and Soutli America. Further pro¬ 
gress cast led to the valley of the Mackenzie River beyond 
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the Rocky Mountains, ihcncc to the Great Slave Lake and 
Lake Athabasca. It was, perliaps^ in the neighbourhood of 
the latter lake that the eastern route in its turn divided 
leading southwards to the prairies, south-eastwards to Lake 
Winnipeg and to the country beyond the Mississippi. 

Amongst Mongoloid groups that followed ilie most 
western route was a stock of moderate stature, medium to 
round head, shon and rounded lace, which populated Central 
America and in South America reached the Tropic of 
Capricorn, Tlieir arrival, unlike that of their immediate 
predecessors who had penetrated yet further south, appears 
to have caused widespread displacements of tlic native 
population, so that the Amazonian region Irar hours a 
medley of discontinuous linguistic stocks and still retains 
traces of aberrant racial types, llie North American 
plateau vvas by the same invasion tenanted by peoples 
employing languages of llic Shoshonean linguistic stock. 
The two eastern routes were followed by oilier groups 
i^’bose characteristic descendants were the Iroquois and 
Algonquin to the east, and the Plains Indians to the west 
of the Mississippi. These peoples arc distinguislicd from 
the plateau-dwellers by superior stature, medium to long 
skull and a long ova! face. Length of skull and aquilinity of 
nose, plateau features which tend to become more pro¬ 
nounced eastwards, may perhaps Indicate the descendants 
of the groups of earliest arrival. 

On tltc other hand, the Pacific coast to the west of the 
Rocky Mountains and the CorderiJIas from Latitude 6 o* N* 
to 43’ S. received a population that was broad-headcid; 
this phenomenon is conspicuous also in tlic deha of the 
Miffilssippi. On the Chilian coast to the south of the Maule 
River, where the expansion of the Inca empire was checked 
by a superior defence, archeeological evidence has established 
tlie success]on of a superior round-headed stock to a very 
early long-headed population, who as Ihcir kitclicn-roiddcns 
show subristed on shell-fish. Tlie Pacific coast as far south 
as the estuary of the Columbia River possessed superior 
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dug'Out canoes. From California southwards Uie charatter* 
[Stic boat was the balsa^ a raft-Iikc structure of reeds of 
possible affinity to die native Tasmanian craft. The dug- 
out reappears In the delta of the Mississippi and on the Japura 
River in north-'western Venezuela associated in the former 
area with palisaded villages and loomieas hand weaving, and 
constructed in the latter with a technique, both of which 
have affinity' to the culture of the North Pacific region. All 
these areas with the exception of die Californian region, 
which suffered severely in the deterioration of the northern 
climate, tvere areas of intensive production which extended 
boll] to the food supply and to the manufacture of textiles 
and utensils. Defensive body-armour composed of wooden 
slats, of which the origin has been traced either in or 
to the south of Japan, was worn by the peoples of the 
British Columbian coast, where inland tribes for the same 
purpose employed hide. Mexicans and Peruvians fought 
in armour made of cotton reinforced with metal. Body- 
armour w'as worn also in Chili to the south of the Maule, 
The tnetliod of preparing narcotics for chewing by the 
admbeture of ashes or of pulverized sbeli, which obtained 
throughout the North Pacific region and also from 
Venezuela to the southern limit of intensive culture, resembles 
the preparation of betel in Indonesia. Two remarkable 
weapons, one the rabbit-stick, a species of boomerang of 
Indian and Australian affinity, tlie other a hand-club 
resembling that of the Maori of New- Zealand, belong to the 
area immediately to the south of Califbnua, These features 
are best explained by the conclusion that tlie Pacific coast 
\ras settled by Mongolians from south-east Asia, who 
reached the continent in ocean-going canoes to the south of 
the Aleutian chain. 

After the Mongolian settlement of the western coast 
there arrived from Asia a mixed stock in which Mongolian, 
possibly also Mongoloid elements, were tempered by a 
liberal admixture of the Siberian forest stock. These 
were the .Athapascans, amongst whose modem Canadian 
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descendants individuals have been noted that by revemon 
to the i^tstem type are white of complexion and fair of hair* 
The identity of this strain cannot definitely be fixed, but the 
most satisfactory supposition appears to be that it was akin 
to the Pamiri branch of the round-headed population of 
Asia Minor and representative of the dispersion from Asia 
Minor that had in the pal^lithic period brought men of 
the same type far west through the forests of Europe* The 
Athapascan invasion effectually scaled the ga.te- 

way* The forerunners of this migration availed themselves of 
each of the land routes tliat diveiged from the Yukon Valley* 
Some penetrating south to the west of tlie Rocky Mountains 
reached Arizona and New Mexico, and became established 
on tlie western plateau. Others following the valley of the 
Mackenzie were held up to the east of the Rockies by the 
Plains Indians. Yet others passing to the east of Lake 
Winnipeg encountered Algonquin groups, whom they pressed 
back occupying territories defined on the cast by Hudson 
Bay, and on the south<<ast approximately by the Nelson 
River. Bui the majority remained in the north-west territory 
of Canada and W'ere distinguished by a superiority in the 
use of fibre and bark, for which it is reasonable to suppose 
the blonde clement in their population to have been re¬ 
sponsible. This invasion has been approximately dated 

to 8,000 fi.e. 
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Reccjil excavations in north-w'cstem India have disclosed 
much of the detail of a wealthy and pacific civilization that 
at least as early as the first half of the fourth millenniuin n.c. 
occupied the region contained within the copper-bearing 
district of Baluchistan, Afghanistan and Rajputana. This 
region was at that time far more fertile than it is now. Ii 
was tnaveiscd by tvra great rivers, the present Indus and the 
former Great Mihran, that fed by the Sutlq flowed into the 
protected waters of the Rmm of Cutch. It was thus capable 
of supporting a numerous population, which was of Iranian 
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race and cxcendcd from the northern highlands to the sea,, 
and possibly also into the still more fertile valley of the 
Ganges. This people followed a great variety of occupations, 
tn part hunters they possessed large herds of the hump> 
backed Indian cattle and had aho domesticated the buffalo, 
a short-homed and possibly a long-hoTncd breed of ox, the 
sheep, pig, horse, elephant and two varieties of dog. Tlicy 
used the flesh of tortoise, turtle and crtM:odilc, fresh fish 
&01I1 the rivers and dried fish from the sea, and cultivated 
both wheat and cotton. They possessed a long-established 
art of pottery and were expert metallurgists, engravers, 
modellers, sculptors and builders. 

The maimer of life in this region is well illustrated in two 
great urban centres situated in the north at Harappa on the 
Ravi in Punjab, and in the south at Mobenjo-daro in Sind, 
some 300 miles up the Indus from the coast. Of these sites 
Harappa was both the more extensive and the more ancient; 
Mohenjo-daro, occupying an area of over a square mile, 
received a succession of cities of which the three last have 
been ptovisionally dated from 3,300, 3,000, and 2,700 b.c., 
that is to say, approximately from the Elamite, Macr and 
Agadc dynasties of southern Mesopotamia, It is possible 
that the last of these cities constructed in the period of the 
Mesopotamian empire of Saigon by the expedient of fillmg 
in previous sites with cemented brick outlived the Nordic 
invasion that reached the Indus about 1,700 B.c. The 
highest Icv'd at Harappa, which may more nearly corre¬ 
spond with the Sumerian invasion of the Persian Gulf head, 
has yielded evidence of a civilization that in the main 
essentials of Indus culture was already mattire. It contained 
a great building of burnt brick carefully orientated to the 
points of the compass and measuring 168 by 136 feet; 
within this space were comprised a number of narrow 
corridors and iialls disposed in two parallel scries with a 
broad central aisle. It has been suggested that this edifice 
served as a storehouse possibly for grain. This level has also 
supplied the earliest-known example of a cart modelled in 
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copper and fmUhed a hood and a seat for the driver. 
Mace-heads were worked in copper; two copper celts had 
been inscribed pictographs ; of a number of engraved 
seals, which may possibly signify the use of a commercial 
script, one depicts a hunter attacking a tiger Irotn a plat¬ 
form, a second a file of men marching in kilts and hebnets, 
and a third a man bearing a standard tvorked with the 
representation of a manger, such as that from tvhich many 
animals are elsewhere portrayed feeding. 

These impreadons are supplemented by discoveries at 
Mohenjo-daro which reveal the same civilization in successive 
stages of progress, which appear particularly in the con¬ 
struction and disposition of dwellings and in the evidence of 
increased aiHueiice. In its full development Mohenjo-daro 
possessed a quarter reserved for religious purposes and 
supplied with a reservoir for ablution or for the preservarion 
of ^cred fish or crocodiles ; this tank was rendered water¬ 
tight with courses of bitumen and plaster of Paris and 
furnished with a great vaulted drain ^ which its contents 
could be conducted beyond the confines of the city. A ividc 
main street w'as flanked by rows of rectangular Louses or 
shops, supplied with bath-rooms and uith a system of drains 
tliat led into street tanks, whence the sewage was probably 
removed by scavengers. Mien of position were dressed in 
kilts and shawls and wore their hair in the fashion indicated 
ill a golden peruke discovered at Ur. In ilic lower orders 
males went naked, but women wore girdles. All classes 
w*ore a profusion of ornaments in silver, gold and gold- 
plated copper. Bronze was in use for razors, chisels, axe- 
heads, saws, statuettes, bangles and beads. ObjeU d'tiri 
included seals admirably engraved with rams, monkeys, dogs 
and squirrels modelled in glazed pottery. The typical red 
Indus ware which was remarkably various in form was 
cither undecorated or painted in black on a dark red slip 
with geometric, vegetable or animal designs. Numerous 
female figurines in copper and in earthenware attest the 
local imporiatice of the northern fertility cult. 
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Tlic method of mortuary disposal on the Indus though 
maitily by crematicin included also factional inhumation, 
that is to say, the burial of a part of ihc corpse, after it had 
probably first been exposed to the vultures. Tlic cult 
evidences include representations of men bearing standards 
with totemic devices, which are remarkably like those of 
dynasde Eg>pt. One seal represents a uian seated cross- 
legged and supported on either side by snake-^hooded 
figures. There was frequent representation in statues and 
on seals of iahuious animals in which the dephant theme 
had prominence. Of two limestone statues found at 
Mohenjo-daro which represent bearded men with rounded 
crania, thick lips, heaxy, prominent noses and t-ery low 
foreheads, one with eves inlaid ^ith shell was robed in a 
sha^vl patterned with a trefoil design in red ochre. But for 
the excessively Battened forehead these figures might serve 
as portraits of Anatolian notables. 

Tltc vestiges of a culture embracing in various combina¬ 
tions pottery, polished stone implements, stone statues, 
elaborate systems of irrigation, megalithic buildings and 
mining have been traced eastwards from this point through 
southern and north^<astcm India, Assam, Indonesia and 
Oceania along routes connecting centres rich in such 
portable wealth as metals, precious stones, obsidian and 
pearls. In the Pacific Ocean a succession of megalithic 
constructions extends northwards from the Solomon to the 
ladrone and Caroline Islands. Haw'aii in the Sand^rich 
Islands is a centre of pearl fisheries and of native agricuiture 
by means of irrigation ; its great temple of Uni is a pyra- 
midical structure standing in a desert plain. The latest 
vestige of megalithic culture in Hawaii is a stone tomb 
which has been, dated as antecedent to e,7cn> b.c., and 
therefore approximately contemporary with Stonehenge. 

Over 4,000 miles to the south New Zealand adds its quota 
to the megalithic record. In the south tropical Polynesian 
belt the Society Islands, another centre of pearl fisheries, 
contain in Taltiti many pyramidical structures in stone; 
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m Ralatea Captain Cook found a pyramidlcal stone plat'* 
form without any internal cavity^ of which the base measur¬ 
ing ^67 by 67 feet and the sununit, 25 by 8 feet, was reached 
by step* on each side ; here he observed images of a bird 
car\'ed in wood and of a fisJi canned in stone^ whiidi recall 
ihc sim il ar association at Lagaah. The social organization 
belonging to this culture is probably represented by survivals 
in its ancient centres of composite institutions of government 
and of religion and by legends, that relate to an ancient and 
superior race of master builders. 

This ajBOciation is effectively illustrated by the archsco- 
iogical remains and legends of Easter Island, the lar eastern 
icrminuj of the oceanic route, which lies 2,030 miles to the 
west of the coast of Chili, The antiquides of Easter Island 
include in addition to pyrainidicai structures the remains of 
massive stone houses erected in rows or streets, an extensive 
system of irrigadon and colossal human statues with 
exaggerated ears. The roivs of houses have architectural 
affinity to the plan of the great storehouse at Harappa, and 
to the disposition of dwellings along the main street of 
Mohenjo-daro, One of die long-eared statues in Easter 
Island has a croivn excessively flattened, as though to 
receive a head-dress, and ey» so socketed as to suggest that 
they were once inlaid with eyeballs possibly of obsidian; 
these features recall the limestone statue discovered at 
MoheiLjo*daro. There is thus ground for associadng Easter 
Island with the cities of the Indus valley. The native 
population of Easter Island is divided into two hostile 
groups, of which that inhabiting the western side of the 
island lias a superior clan named Raa, after the Sun. The 
Islondeis liavc a legend recording that the fiist men came to 
Easter lajand in tw'o bands, one of Long Ean ” the other 
of “ Short Ears.** One or both of these bands of colonists 
appear to have worshipped a god, whose image had the 
shape of a bird. Not the least remarkable of the Easter 
Island antiquides is an inscribed pillar which according to 
native trad!lion refers to a distant land abundantly supplied 
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wiib water and the niccting-"placc of beings of two categories, 
one inferior, the other divine. The inscription is on this 
authority said to read : 

In that happy land, that beautiful land, W'herc Romaha 
formerly lived with his beloved Hangora, that beautiful 
land that was governed by Gods from heaven, who lived 
** in the water when it was cold, where the black and white 
“pointed spider would have mounted to heaven, but was 
prcv'Ctited by the bitterness of the cold,” 

We know of no people other than the prosperous traders 
of the Atlantic sca-board who in die tlilrd and first lialf of 
the second miilcnniunt b.c. can be credited with an equal 
maritime enterprise in search of portable wealth. The 
evidence for identif^g the gold-miners of Ireland with the 
Anatolians has been indicated in a preceding chapter ; the 
statues at Mohenjo-daro suggest men of the same race. We 
know that the opulent cities of the Indus had contact 
northward with Elam and Sumer if not also with Akkad, 
That the men of Easter Island should have recognized a sun 
god under a name identical with that of the Egyptian Ra 
suggests contact between the far eastern trade centres and 
Egypt. Babylonia w'as m 1,746 s.c. conquered by the 
Kassjtes and remained under that unprogressive Nordic 
dynasty for over five centuries. was about the same 

time conquered fay the Hyksos and remained under Semitic 
domination for about a century and a half. It may be 
assumed that the , 4 ryan invasion of India about 1,700 b.c. 
destroyed the autonomy of the cities of the Indus, Ttiese 
conquests must have closed the Babylonian and Egyptian 
markets, and may account for an approximately contem¬ 
poraneous termination of Anatolian commerce in the far 
west and far east of the Old World, It is possible that the 
Easter Island inscriptions may be comtrued as a valedictory 
memorial of the withdrawal of the traders from their collect- 
bg-grounds in Oceania. 

Five discontmuous regions of native America, all dls- 
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tmgiiisbed by the presence of portable wealth in the form of 
metabf precious stones or pearls, coittain the exidences of an 
ancient and superior culture, that has affinity to that of the 
early trading centres of eastern Asia and Oceania. These 
are from south to north the highlands of Peru from Lake 
Titicaca to Cuzco with a corresponding ocean frontage 
from Nasca to TruxiJlo; Cktlombia witli a main centre at 
Cartage, on the Pacific coast, and CKtensiom inland to Bogota, 
and northwards to the wrest cm borders of Venezuela, w'herc it 
has frontage on the Caribbean Sea ; the southern province of 
Oaxaca in Mexico fronUng the Pacific ; the inland area of 
Arizona and New Mexico with riverine connection towards 
Los Angeles on the west, the gulf of Califorciia on the south¬ 
west, and the Mexican Gulf on the south-east ; the river 
valleys of the drainage of the Mississippi from the great 
lakes in the north to a main frontage ajioui;d the delta on 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Of tlicsc regiona the fourth, lydug at the southern extremity 
of the North American plateau and easiest of access from 
the Sandwich Islands, bad after receiving an immigration, of 
Athapascan grouju shared in the climatic dctcrioratiau, 
which converted the southern district of die plateau into a 
desert. The southern Athapascans had in consequence been 
severed from the northern settlements of their race. There 
had followed a lateral expansion of the hunting peoples of 
the central plains, who forced the former plateau-dwellers, 
Athapascans in the north, Shoshoncans in the south, towards 
the Californian coast. Between these settlements the 
defertilized centre of California became tenanted by a 
confused medley of peoples employing a maximum variety 
of linguistic stocks. The attempt to disentangle this 
Californian Babel has resulted in a proposal to link together 
certain areas, mainly coastal and southern, into a new group 
that includes the inhafaitants of the Santa Barbara Nand s 
and, after an interval of Shoshonean speech, the Yuman, 
whose coherent tcrritar>' lay to the west and north of the 
Gulf of California. The southem area of Athapascan 
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speech was bounded by the Yuman area on its north-west; 
it was on all other sides surrounded fay people of Shoshonean 
speech, and had at an early stage of the lateral exponsicvi 
been penetrated by the surplus popidadon of the plains. If 
it be provisionaJly a^umed that the Yuman areas had 
remained In Mongolian occupation, it will thus appear that 
the region of Arizona and New Mexico, known to ethnol¬ 
ogists as Pueblo, having representation of the Mongoloid 
populations of the plateau and the plains, of the Mongolians 
of the coast, and of the mixed Athapascan stock, w'as 
singularly ill-adapted for unification within a commercial 
enterprise and likely to place a variety of native inter¬ 
pretations on the arrival of unwelcome strangers fFom the 
ocean. 

There is in legends reported from the Pueblo area a 
general agreemeui that there formerly dwelt amongst their 
ancestors a mysterious race “ the children of the Sun,'* who 
were of superior power and mtcUigeuce and were connected 
with the sky, whither they at death returned. On the 
Other hand, the Fucblo Indians all believed that tliey' 
themselves came out of the earth and that the spirits of their, 
own dead inhabited an underworld. The Sia tribe, who 
were possibly of plains origio, betieved the underivorld to be 
ruled by the Spider Woman, who created man. This 
throws a possible fight on the Easter Island reference to a 
spider folJt that attempted to establish itself in Heaven. 
The Pima Indians of plateau stock, whose territory lay 
nI oTig the eastern coast of the Gxilf of California, had also a 
legend about an intermediate race. They held that men 
were first created in the fomt of images by “ Elder Brother,*' 
and became so numerous that they began to destroy each 
other. " Elder Brother *’ then said: 1 shall unite earth and 
sky; the earth shall be as a female and the sky as a male, 
and From thdr union shall be bom one who will be a helper 
to nte. Let the sun be joined also with the moon, even as 
man is wedded to woman, and their ofispring shall be as 
helpers to me." 
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The re main s of the ancient ch’ilizaoon of die Pueblo area 
include great disused systems of irrigadoxiy rock fastnesses 
and mines. Hie faces of clifis in Arizona were terraced and 
the terraces were in some cases faced with low masonry to 
form the retaining W'aJIs for gardens^ which irrigation pipes 
and reservoirs permitted to be flooded. The liabitations 
consisted of stone dwellings frequently built on tlic prccipit'' 
DUS ades of and approached by long stone staircases or 
ladders. Tlic fastnesses of Arizona appear to have been 
designed primarily for safety from attack ; they ivere not 
only extremely difliculi of approach but independently 
supplied with cultivated produce and water. The mineral 
wealth of the Pueblo region comprises goldj silver, copper, 
turquoise and obsidian. An ancient turquoise mine at 
L<w Cerillos, in New Mexico, was constructed in the form of 
a funncl'&haped excavation more than 300 feet in maxim um 
width, sunk to a depth of 200 feet, and had entailed the 
removal of tens of thousands of tons of rock. If the lock 
fastnesses of Anzona served also for the storage of the 
produce of the mines, they have yielded no sign of treasure. 
Pcriiaps, however, this may be explained by facilities for 
despatch from a centre of exportation on the Pacific coast. 
From Arizona the Colorado River and the route now taken 
by the Southern Pacifle Railway leads to the port of Los 
Angeles, to the west of which lie the Santa Barbara Islands^ 
conveniently situated for oceanic contact along the California 
current with Hawaii. The extinct Santa Barbara islanders 
belonged to the Vuman group w^xch has pro\'isional]y been 
assumed to represent Mongolian settlements. They were 
expert fishermen, who alone of American natives constructed 
plank*huilt canoes. They inlaid aspbaltum with shell and 
had attamed a remarkable proficiency in carving steatite, 
executing in this materia! finely wrought vessels of boat 
shape, and carvings representing a fish with an erect fin. 
The helpers that the Piman legend represents ** Elder 
Brother as having found for himself may have been coastal 
Mongolians and southern Athapascans, 
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The Pimau account of the ntaking of men frotn linages is 
duplicated at the mouth of the Mifflissippi amongst the 
Natchez IndianSf who remained under the control of a 
group claiming descent from the children of the sun, and 
crediting the sun with ha^'ing breathed Ule on an image, Uiat 
he had fashioned out of clay. The wealth of the river 
valleys in the Mississippi system consisted of gold-bearing 
gravels, copper, silver, salt, mica, chert, flint, sicatitc and 
several minerals of value as pigments ; the rivers and lakes 
supplied pearl-bearing fTcsh-watcr mussels. Much of the 
portable wealth of this region was to be had by collection. 
Tlic natives of tlie lemtories above the delta were of the 
stock represented by the Iroquois, Algonquin and Plains 
Indians, svhose cultures iiavc never approached the level 
indicated by the most ancient remains discovered in this 
area. Thwe comprise a large number of mounds, some of 
which contain mortuary dolmens enclosing stone cists I 
large areas up to 300 acres in extent laid out in orderly 
plots for agriculture j and in a northern district adjoming 
T alfi- Superior, within the territory of unprogressive Algon¬ 
quin tribes, a concentration of skilled min i n g for copper, 
^pper axes si^erc in this area cast in a socketed form that 
resembles the type exported to the Baltic from Anatolian 
setdemenis in the Carpathians. 

The conveyance of products from the delta of die Missis¬ 
sippi to that of the Rio Grande and thence to the Pueblo 
region would have involved passage through the country of 
the Athapascan Zuni, who surpassed all Pueblo Indians in 
the structure of their religious faith. The Zuni, while 
looking to their numerous gods for the provision of their 
food supply and for all other things pertammg to ihmr 
prosperity on earth, believed that at death their own spirits 
departed to the underworld. They recognized the supremacy 
of a bisexual spirit, the giver of life, a conception which 
may have derived from Mesopotamia. Of other gods the 
greatest was the sun, the father of all men by the earth, 
whom he had mairicd, the father also of the children of the 
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sun by a foam cap^ that he had kfssed. The undertaidiigs 
of the superior and transitory cultures in the rwo North 
American areas are suiheientiy similar in character to argue 
a common purpose controlled by a ccniral administration, 
but effected with a careful con^deraUon of local conditions. 
The successful control of many operatives of dissimilar 
antecedents must have demanded great discretion in the 
selection of otccutive officers; the Mongolian and Atha¬ 
pascan colonics were well situated to supply the co-operation 
of loyal and intelbgcnt subordinates. 


3 

Tlic coastal belt of Peru consists of a rainless desert 
about 20 miles in breadth. Its temperate but 
enervating climate is controlled by the northward passage 
of die cold Humbolt current in summer and by dense fogs 
in winter. It is traversed at infrequent intervals by the 
fertile vaUeys of riven that pierce the maritime chain of the 
western Corderitla and attain maximum flow in summcTj 
w'hcn the mists ascend to tlic higher ground and are there 
precipitated in a heavy rainfall. These valleys yield cotton, 
rice and sug^; Uie intervening desert is incapable of 
culrivatitm ivithout irngation. To early Mongolian immi¬ 
grants ^these river valleys of the Peruvian coast offered a 
convenient food staple, a material well suited for loomless 
weaving and the only directions along which, as population 
increased, new territory could be taken into occupadon. 
Beyond ihe maridme chain lay a cold and unproductive 
tract of highland rising to the central Corderilla j beyond 
this range the Sierra consisung of lofty spurs, deep ravfiies 
^d i«dc fertile plaim led to the eastern Ckirderilla and the 
Bohvjan plateau. The plains of the Sierra produced wild 
mai2e and potato ; the eastern Corderilla was the home of 
two species of llama, himicd by mountaineer tribesmen, 
who onployed the dialects of numerous linguistic stocks. 
Early deposits on tlic BoUvian plateau at Tiahuanaco to 
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-the south of Lake Titicaca said even on the coastal belt 
show that some of these hunters were, like the men of the 
Chilian shell mounds, long-headed. Thdr successois 
resembled them neither in head form nor in speech. The 
typical Peruvian has a more rounded cranium, of which the 
crown tends to be domed, and speaks Qpechuan, The 
Aymaran-speaking CoUa of Bolivia are of amilar type 
though with a more retreating forehead and unusual length 
of leg below the knee j they are eatraordinarily resolute 
travellers and are as soldiers capable of route-marches of 
sevent)' miles in a single day, It is possible that tlic Cotla 
represent earlier and more mobile elements of the origina] 
Mongolian stock, who had mtermanied with the hunting 
peoples and become physically adapted to the lifo of 
mountaineers. 

Peru is separated from Mexico by 25 degrees of latitude 
and by almost impenetrable barriers of mountain. The 
appearance in each region of a superior culture without 
tentative antecedents and within limited, areas maldng 
selection of those resources which both regions possess in 
common is of itself almost sulRcient evidence for die intru¬ 
sion of an alien purpose. Both regions arc rich in silver, 
copper and gold. In each region vast undertakings were 
brought to their appointed end by the manifest exercise of a 
strong directive will, guided by a fine sense of die relation of 
means to ends and no scruples in the imposition of laborious 
tasks on a subject population* The conditions of perform¬ 
ance in Mexico and Peru were, botvever, not the same. 
Greater difficulties in Peru provoked the intruders to a 
superior output both of initiative and of administration. 
The results attained were in conEcqucnce at ail points 
superior to those accomplished by the ancient civilization in 
Mexico. Each region supplies the evidence not only of the 
quarrying and transportation of great masses of hewn stone, 
but also of the accurate shaping of the blocks without metal 
so that they should fit closely into the places tliat they bad 
been designed to fill. But native labour in Peru trans- 
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greater masses of matejiaJ over more broken country 
tind the inasom of Peru es^celled those of Mexico not only in 
the an of squaring blocks but by finishing them with counter¬ 
sunk fittmgs for copper clamps. 

The Femvian civilization conveys the impression of an 
aimy in the field with a base line of coniniiinication along 
the coast and advanced posts, one the stronghold of Cuzco, 
the other the religious centre of Tiabuanaco, pushed for- 
^^rti into the jnetallifcrous highlands of the eastern 
Cordillera. None of these centres appears to have hem 
selected with the primary object of supporting a population 
in comforL Ii is true that Cuzco possessed an cxhilaratiiag 
clutiate and was the cend'e of fertile valleys and slopes now 
utilized for fields of maize, vineyards and plantadoiis of 
prickly pear, but the defences of the ancient city convey the 
impression of an occupation effected in lull consciousness of 
tilt probability of hostile attack unless ilic situation were 
rendered impregnable. Tlie site €x:cupied a small plateau 
above sea-^ievel, flanked and backed on three sides 
by densely forested mountains. Tow^ards the west it had an 
extensive outlook over lower ground. Its natural defence 
were strengthened by massive walls of polygonal masonry, 
and by a fort rimilarly constructed but supplied with re- 
cutlet angles that exposed assailants to an enfilade of 
missiles from above. 

The site at Xiahuanaco was naturally less well protected. 
The religious centre stood upon the Bolirian plateau at the 
height of 1 2,545 above sea-level amidst scanty vegetation. 

The buildings which had demanded a conccniratiop. of 
labour scarcely less tn volume and greater in technical skill 
than those at Cuzco stood undefended on the exposed plain* 

r?rT tituation suJaiced to inspire the 

with^awc. But it may be supposed that the Quechtian 
population in the neighbourhood of Lake Titicaca was 
co^derablc and that the CoEa of A>Tniiraii speech, who 
t^bitcd the plateau, had already established a modus 
prwai/i with the long-headed hunters and were ihemselves 
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equally witJi the Quechua amenable to the ooutml of the 
master buildci?. The constmetions of the temple combined 
features that appear on tlic far-distant English Downs at 
Silbury and Stonehenge. They included a great artificial 
mound of pyramidical form and a large rectangular enclosure, 
about 90 by 8o yards in dimensions, with sides facing the 
pomts of the compass. The enclosure was defined by giant 
monoliths connected together with an unmortared wall of 
massive stone blocks. Near the north-westem angle of the 
enclosure, and within it facing east, was erected a great 
carved monolithic gatew-ay measuring 10 feet in height by 
in width, which is the most conspicuous single example 
of ancient stonecraft in America. Behind the gateway, and 
without the enclosure, were tiiree small chambers which 
may have been used in the service of the cult. The detail of 
the carving of the gatetvay on its eastern face had as its 
main theme a representation of the sun god. This figure 
grasps in either hand a stafi* or spcar-ihrow cr and is supple- 
mented svith conventionalized ornament that includes the 
condor, puma and fish. Tlie evidence from Easter Island 
suggests that this sun god may be Ra. The animal themes 
may be collated with the symbols of deities worshipped in 
Akkad, Sumer, Elam and Egypt. 

Of the coastal settlements Nasca in the south communi¬ 
cated witli the noFTthem end of Lake Titicaca and theitcc 
northwards with Cuzco by a route now pursued by a rail¬ 
way ; Tnixillo in the north was, though without 
communication inland and less well provided than Nasca in 
respect of natural food supply, apparently a settlement of 
superior importance. We have no trace of the application, 
at the date of tliesc remains, of a system of irrigation to 
agriculture. But the great irrigation works of the subsequent 
Inca empire may have had their origin in the time of the 
megaliihic builders, whose coastal settlements had need of 
an extension of the rice production of the river valleys on to 
the intervening desert, Conununicatton between Nasca and 
Truxiilo was presumably by sea down the Humbolt current, 
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that in the neighbourhood of the Jaiter seitlement divides, 
passing westwards towards the Marquesas Islands and 
north-w'cstwartis to the Galapagos Islands, where it connects 
with a counier^uiTctit diat skirts the central American 
coast. The habitations at Nasca and Tnixillo, which appear 
to have been wholly undefended, were built of clay balls 
cemented togctlier. 

There Is fortunately no lack of material for the rcconstruc- 
non of Pcmviaii bTc at the period of the megalithic builders. 
*Thc ccEncentr^riou of labour in the bniciiig cliuiate of the 
highi^ds both at Cuzco and at Tiahuaaaco dccoanded 
supplies of clolhing and food produced by some method 
more economical than the hundng of the guanaco and 
vicunia* Transport was required not only for the of 
the Sierra but also for the conveyance to the coast of the 
met^^ which die megalithic builders may be presumed to 
have explo-iiedj, especially in the provinces of J imin to the 
north of Cuzco and of Puna in the liasm of LaJee Titicaca* 
Of the two wild species of ilama the Xncas regularly drove 
ihc vicuma to be shorn for iis fleece. They possessed, 
however^ for thdr ovm exclusive use two domesticated 
varieties of (kr higher economiG value, which had been 
derived by scientific breeding from the more powerful 
guanacc>» Careful selection of stock had resulted in the 
production of the alpaca, bearing a ficece greatly stipcnor to 
that of the wcunia, and of the domesticated llama, exceed¬ 
ing the guanaco in strength but inlerior to it in coat. The 
^paca provided the Incas with wools of two textures, one 
^e, one long and coarse. These tliey caused to be woven 
by loom into cloth and blankets respectively, and to be dved 
in hrighi and permanent colours. The male llama was 
^ a pack animal or for riding and was capable of carrying a 
M up to too pounds over an average of 12 a day 
tough dilEcuh country ; the female llama was valued by 
the Incas for im milk production and for its flesh. Early 
S^sh reports lattfy to the possession by the Incas of vast 
herds of the domesticated Hama ; in the years immediately 
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following the Spanish conquest of aj>. 1t530 It was not 
unusual to see caravans of over one ihousand of these docile 
bcasu proceeding in single hie, loaded with silver ingots and 
under the charge of a single nadve. Since the llamas arc 
improUHc animals, producing but a single fawn at a birth, 
these great herds faithful to the induced type can only be 
explained as the result of a long process of selective breeding. 
Their reservation to the use of the Incas, who claimed 
exclusive descent from the sun, suggests that they had in 
some manner connecdon with the ancient sun worship. 
The traders of the megalithic period had with the Spaniards 
an equal need of transport to convey the produce of their 
mines to the coast, and with the Incas of supplies of flesh and 
milk and of tvann clothing. If they may indeed be identified 
with the opulent inhahiiants of die cides of the Indus, who 
we know to have been acquainted with the bufl^lo and 
uith at least two distinct varieties of domesticated catdc, 
we may perhaps credit them wi th the specialization of both 
the domestic breeds of Uama. 

We know from ancient buriak that the Quechua early 
achieved a superior mastery over the technique of loom 
iveaving, whereby they produced cotton labrics superior in 
texture to those native fabrics which in Mexico the Spaniards 
at first mistook tor silk ; there is independent evidence 
derived from coastal pottery of the megalithic period that 
cotton garments w'ere at that time worn upon the coast. 
Any evidence as to the personal appearance of the men 
associated in the undertakings of the megalithic period 
demands careful cooridcradoc. It w'as the practice of the 
Salish of the Nortli Faci6c region to deform the heads of 
their children by binding in infancy. The original object 
was, as has been supposed, to emphasize distinctive char' 
acters of head form ; to this in certair coastal groups 
succeeded two Further purposes: variety in deformation 
became a means of careating distinctions between tribes ; 
the degree of binding, which was wholly forbidden to slaves, 
w'as so graded as to signify distinctions of rank, There is 
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Jitde doubt that this practice, which belonged also to 
Central i^crica, was indigenous to the PacUic coast, and 
the appearance in ancient Peruvian skulls of cJccessive 
distortion both at Tiahuanaco and on the coastal belt 
creates a presutaption that the persons thus defonned were 
of Mon^litUi stocks The local forms of cranial distortion in 
these two Peruvian districts arc noteworthy. The deforma* 
tion prEcdsed at Tiahuanaco enormously exaggerated the 
Quechuan doming of the skull, that on the coast exaggerated 
the Collan recession of the forehead and imparted greater 
breadth and flattening to the skull-cap. It seems, therefore, 
that Qiicchuan cliaracters were emphasized in the high¬ 
lands, characters distinctive of tlic Bolivian highland on the 
coast. Such an organization for trad^ as has been here 
attributed to the megalithic period, can hardly have failed 
to involve a certain measure of exchange between the 
distinctive populations of the two districts. Hence might 
arise the desire on tlic part of natives to emphasize racial 
characters. But it is also possible that transferences of 
population in excess of the demands of porterage, were 
amongst the expedients for domination adopted by the 
master builders. For tliis practice obtained in the Semitic 
empires of Mesopotamia, and the Incas, to whose strictly 
conservative regime we may hesitate to ascribe innovations, 
relied also in the expansion of their empire on the pacifying 
device of transfcrruig large numbers of the disfiunchized 
population from one district to another. Such summary 
methods might have the cflect not only of accentuating the 
natural desire of the Quechua and Cblla to perpetuate in 
exile the characteristics of their ancestries, but of stimulating 
^^hua, tvho had been promoted to positions of rcapons- 
ibili^ on the plateau, to exaggerate the feature of eranial 
doming whicli they shared with their Anatoban masters. 
But the most important evidence of this period is supplied 
by Perui'ian pottery. The potters of Tiahuanaco produced 
ware of a distinct and unprogiessivc type ; those of the 
sedentary settlements of Nasca and Tmxillo ^verc more 
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inventive, ptirauing an independent development that pro¬ 
vides a sequence of at least three subsequent types of ware. 
The second of these is a red ware which at Trtutillo include* 
certain water vessels distinguished by a thin spout xi 
obliquely on a horscshoc-shapcd handle and decorated with 
human heads roagnificenily modelled in rehef and un- 
mistalcably portraits. Perhaps these jars formed pan of the 
state equipment of dignitaries on their journeys northward 
along the coast. Four of tliese portraits are of exceptional 
interest. Three represent men of a round-headed type with 
heavy brows, wide face, a long fleshy nose with wide nostrils, 
a \ride thick-lipped mouth and a heavy rounded chin. The 
suggestion is in each case dial of a man of corpulent build 
and the expression of the features is auihotiiative and 
arrogant. In these heads we may, perhaps, possess faithful 
portraits of three members of the western race of builders 
concerned in America with die accumulation of wealth for 
the distant Occidental markets. The fourth example, 
scarcely less convincing as a portrait, represents a man of 
wholly dificrent t^Tc. The subject was apparently long¬ 
headed, w*ith a long, prominent, straight nose and thin 
nostrils, a clear-cut chin and a relatively slender neck. Wc 
sltould infer the build of the body to have been spare and 
athletic, the cxpri^on is attentive and critical, the attitude 
with body inclmed fonvard and hands folded combines 
digmt>’ with submission. If the three former studies axe 
those of nilejs, the fourth may be that of a highly placed 
official of dilFcrcni race, but possibly a Ck>Ua of non- 
Mongolian t>pe. The deposits at Truxillo contain mixed 
with pottery of the first and second coastal o^cr 

forms iriiich derive from the Bolivian plateau. It is possible 
tha t these may connect with the final and voluntary with* 
diawal from die highlands of die men of the ancient 
civilization along the only route that they could well pursue. 
Tills impression is sirengtJiencd by the discov'cry at Oaxaca 
in Mexico of an isolated example of Mexican ware in which 
the TIahuanaco motive of the puma is rendered in a form 
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apparently based on a textile pattern native to the Peruviaii 
coast. 

*^6 great megaiiihic period of Peru and nonhern Bolivia 
with Its progressiv'c arts of stonccraft, weaving, pottery, 
organhted labour, transport, sun worship and possibly 
chronometry and writing waa followed by a long period of 
stagnation that lasted to about a.d. i,ooo. It seems &b 
though the remn tPttrt of the ancient civilization had ceased 
with the departure of the men who had directed it, and had 
comraunlcated to the subject population that part only of 
tlieir science, which it was necessary for their subordinates 
to possess in the prosecution of their own Occidental purpose. 
During the interval the greater part of the Peruvian popula¬ 
tion appears to have lost the sense of eo^jperative efibrt, to 
liave made no progress in invention and to have followed 
the observance of local animistic cults that bore no relation 
to the worship of the sun god. Their previous submission 
had converted them into efficient subordinates ; emancipa¬ 
tion left them without self-direction, Tlje presence and for 
a time, perhaps, the coniumed production of portable wealth 
lacking outlet could not foil to Iiave a disintegrating effect, 
s^uiating crime and intertribal hostilities. The tradition 
of sun worship, however, survived at Cuzco and probably 
alw on the ^livian plateau and formed, as we may ffom 
subsequent histo^' suppose, a nucleus around which wtre 
gathered memories and some local practice of the typical 
efficiencies of the ancient civilization. The Inca revival of 
tentury a.d, was by legend variously connected 
^th Lake Titicaca and with Cuzco. It was said that the 
Incas were descended from a brother and sister, children of 
tile stm, who had mpteriously appeared in the direction of 
Tiahuanaco, Another legend suggests that priests of the 
sun at Cuzco engineered a cot^ d>itai by contriving the 
golden apparition of a child, whom they affirmed to be of 
the divine origin. Since beautiful maidens were aftcr- 
throughout the empire set aside as brides for the 
rcjgnmg Inca, there may from the Bm have been careful 
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provi^oti for the perpetuation of the divine race. Tliat the 
Incas might wed at wiU with their own sisters rccaib the 
practice of the Egyptian Pharaoh, Actually there is little 
reason for doubting that the Incas Uiemselves were the 
descendants of a dominaiit family of Qnccbua chiefe, who 
like the Natchez notables of the Mississippi delta claimed 
origin from the sun. 

Inca efficiency was typically administrative and industrial. 
The Incas infonned their subjects ifiat they had before tltesr 
coming tallen into evil ways and become cannibals, thence- 
fonvard they were to be peaceable and possess no wealth. 
The Inca government w'as ccmcemed mainly in the three¬ 
fold endeavour to preserve their own caste in a condition of 
superior physique, courage and knowledge; to amass 
wealth, for which, apart from its dedication to the sun god, 
they had no productive disposal, and which they ingenuously 
controlled by scaling die whole of a reigning Inca’s riches 
from further use at his death ; to metend the numbers of die 
wealth-producing population by campaigns upon their 
frontiers conducted with the least possible bloodshed, after 
which the new province was setded by a transfer of popula¬ 
tion. The Inca method of record by means of the quipu was , 
without value as a chronicle. This appljance consisted of a , 
cord some two feet in length composed ofdifieTentiy coloured 
threads twisted togctlier and so knotted as to regisicr 
numbers. Its use was made the material of an imtrucuon 
in computation that was preserved from the common people 
as a mystery. The quipu was probably not an Inca inven¬ 
tion ; it appears to have been known in South-east Asia 
about 3,300 B.C. and is referred to by Confucius, who died in 
479 remarks that ** die men of antiquity used 

knotted words to convey their orders ; those who came 
after them substituted signs or figures for these words." 
Such a substitution appears to have been beyond ihe ability 
of the Incas, who had preserved, and made privileged, a 
device ^vtuch the mcgaltdiic suo-wonshippers had perhaps 
communicated to lEicir Mongolian assistants as an ' 
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admimstrative supplement to thdr own more dvilized 
arts, 

But the steriiity of Inca gOT'cinancc ivas most conspicuous 
in the attitude of members of the ruling caste towards their 
sti^ccts whicb^ reflecting that of the Egyptian sovereigns, 
was possibly j-et another instance of their imitation of the 
means rather than of the purpose of the western traders. 
The Incas confiscated and held in imperial granaries ah 
foodstufis, making public distribution from a supply which 
equalled a three years’ demand. Each son of the people 
was at home instructed in the occupation of his father to 
which he was required to adhere throughout bis life; all 
the marriageable boys and all girls who had not been set 
aside as consorts of the ruling Inca were annually collected 
to be mated at oflScial discretion in a wedlock that their o^vn 
in d i nation could neither determine nor dissolve ; every 
Rian was for his work responsible to an immediate superior. 
There was little injustice but no appeal from the decisions of 
magistrati^, A subject must not be permitted to ovenvork 
nor to be idle, to possess property nor to lack food ; he must 
follow a routine and preserve his health ; it was his business 
to be productive. He was to believe that the coming of the 
Incas had redeemed him from many evil habits, and W'as 
not to think that his soul could survive the death of his body. 
He must not, on pain of death, speak evil of the government. 
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THE ANATOLIAN HYPOTHESIS 

I 

Op all races now extani witliin the maigin of the Pacific 
Ocean the most ancient is presumably the Papuan, w'hich, 
in a form apparently little modified from that of its migratory 
ancestors, still occupies its original homeland in the forests 
of the great island of New Ouineai Tlie Papuan characters 
of medium stature, long head, retreating forehead, heavy 
brows and straight to aquiline nose indicate difierentiation 
on the Iranian plateau. Jhe hair, black, coarse and long on 
ilie head, abundant on the face, probably goes back lo the 
same origin. Its bushy growth, due to the emergence of 
each hair at a right angle from the scalp appears also amongst 
Hamitcs. The skin, chocolate brown to sootj* black in 
colour, rough to the touch, the wide nostrils, thick lips and 
the peppercorn growth of hair upon the chest may be 
accounted pre-negroid diilerendadons induced by a tropical 
habitaL But the Papuan rraumption of a forest life, and of 
a diet in the main fnigiTOious, appears to have been effective 
not only for the arrest of severe specialization to which thdr 
Tasmanian kindred were subjected, but even for the restora¬ 
tion of characters that tiic plateau had tended to efface. 
The Papuans were indeed remarkably arboreal in habit. 
They had an ape^like agihty in climbing trees and in running, 
leiq>ing and swinging through their higher branches. They 
were in consequence of these activities, which tliey had 
possibly developed in pursuit of the tree kangaroo, broad of 
chest, muscular of arm and very dextetous, but com-* 
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psratively io ite lower limbs. Tiicir mEtciial cquip- 
meitt was inferior even to that of i!ie allied Tasmanian race. 
The native knife was made of bamlK>o. They were without 
canoes. Streams were crossed with the aid of floats consist¬ 
ing of the stems of small trees felled by firing round the base. 
Lashed together w'itii creeper three such stems composed 
the raft-likc structure of the catamaran, which was either 
poled or paddled with an unshaped stake. 

After an interval, to be estimated rather in millennia than 
in centuries, another western stock penetrated the Pacific 
basm through the Malacca Strait and passing eastwards to 
New Guinea appropriated territory along the rcef'prGtectcd 
shore tliat extends between Cape Posscsston and Orangerie 
^y- These men, the ill-provided advance guard of Uie 
Australoid migration, had, like the Papuans, effected their 
passage by land, and were accompanied by their wives and 
duldren. Their dngout canoes, unfurnished with out¬ 
riggers, were too unstable for the adventurous navigation of 
shark-infested waters; their fishing nets were trawled by 
waders in shallows. They made good their footing by force 
of arms and, since the forests to the west, east and north of 
them remained in Papuan possession, became isolated from 
friendly contact. More advanced than their predecessom in 
plateau form and exposed by their setni-aquatic habits to 
tropical specialization, which a reduced dietary may have 
expedited, these intruders became negroid. As their 
population increased they were under the continual necessity 
of enlarging their borders at the expense of the more numer¬ 
ous Papuans and in warfare captured many Papuan women. 
Mixed Qtamages thus combined with negroid specialization 
to obscure the original characters of their race. The coastal 
settlements gradually became the homeland of a new stock 
to which tlie intrusive fishermen and the aboriginal foresters 
were jointly ancestral and the latter increaringly contributory. 

This proto-McIancsian race was by temperament morose, 
quarrelsome and taciturn. The anticipation of danger 
both from the A)rest and from the sea rendered them so 
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fearful of malignant spirits inhabiting trtes and deep water 
tiiat tiicy gave little thought to tlie spirits of the departed 
and appear to have been negligent in the disposal of thdr 
dead. From their Papuan consorts they had little to gain in 
culture that was not domestic and conservative. In respect 
of magic the Australoids probably trusted in the lethal 
efficacy of weapons pointed vdth human bone ; Papuan 
women may have added belief in the residence of spiritual 
inilucnccs in stones. OradualJy the Melanesians acquired 
from this contact other convictio'ns, which became impressed 
upon their culture and contributed to tlidr sense of racial 
individuality and possession. Captured wives were a form 
of property that required to be guarded. They might be 
unfaithful to their masters or abscond with their rhilHren ; 
they were suspected of witchcraft. Death was the obvious 
penalty for unchastlty ; the tatooing of women may have 
been the mark of servitude. The children of Papuan 
mothers were held to be of Papuan rather than of Melanesian 
race ; they might be secured from going native by insistence 
on their tnamage with JMelancsians. Thus may liave 
arisen the institution of exogamous moieties and a reinforce* 
ment of die practice of reckoning descent llntiugh mothers. 

The Melanesians must Iiave remained for thousands of 
years cut off from contact with any superior culture. As 
their population increased they were under the continual 
necessity of c.xtcudiiig their boundaries. Tliesc they advanced 
first, beyond the limits of the rcetguarded. shore, to the 
extremity of the western peninsula of New Guinea, sub¬ 
sequently beyond the confines of the mainland. Certain 
groups posed From the southern promontory of the peninsula 
to three smalt islands that were almost continental and tlicre 
established fisheries. Others, with a fortitude that became 
legendary, traversed some thirty miles of open sea, wrhich 
separated the nortiiem promontory from die considerable 
island of Normanby, one of the D’Entrecasteaux group. 
Normanby became die centre of a distinct mythology 
relating to the adventures of heroes and of belief in the 
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departure of souls at death to a spirit laud riiuated in the 
top of a lofty moiintau). Women were accorded a superior 
status and retained a high level of cliastity j witchcraft was 
prevdent and connected with the sea. There ms a 
renaissance of the characteristically Australoid proclivity for 
barter, 

Nfeanwhiic the Melanesian homeland became extremely 
congested in population and fell in urgent need of economic 
succour. In^viduals in whom Papuan temperament was 
dominant began in increasing num^rs to revert to the life 
of the forest. Hence arose a pariah population of bush 
dwellers, who were in Melanesian estimation excessively 
stupid. Moreover infimticidc became a widely spread 
Mdanesian practice, with a lendency to take a variety of 
forms. The first-born might be destroyed on the assumption 
that it must prove inferior in health. One of two twins 
might be killed as entailing too great a burden on the 
mother, A family might be limited ; if four children were 
regarded as a sufficient tax on its resources any subsequent 
cliild might be destroyed, if the four firet children were 
girls the youngesi might be killed on the birth of a boy. 

Relief reached New Guinea perhaps towards the close of 
the fourth milleimium a.c. from men who arrived in out¬ 
rigger canoes, that carried fciv wontexL The tofudon of a 
iicw strain into the already composite Melanesian race is 
mdicaicd by the appearance, whether in groups or sporadic-^ 
ally^ of mcii whose brown skins, long faces, regular features, 
absence of hca\y brow' lidgta and a tendtttcy towards 
redness of hair are divergent from the characters both of the 
Papuan and of the Australoid stocis. A similar type, little 
subject to vanadon and tlierefore presumably pure^ provides 
the main popubiion of Baluchistan and spreads northw^ 
into A^haiustan. It is superimposed oji the jungle popula¬ 
tion of the Deccan, where it b associated with the Dravidiaii 
^oup of inflected languages of pre-Sanskrit origin, that 
include TanuL Dra^ddtans are agricultural in habit, 

though some are pastoral Ainong:it the latter the Toda of 
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M)Torc have spcciaiized a decadent survtva] of such a dairy 
cuIl as in die fourth nullenniuni n.C. existed m the Sumerian 
city of Ur. Their religious beliefs include the conceptba of 
die passage of ghosts into animal forms and local rituals of 
snake and of tree worship. 11 is certain dial Dravrdians at one 
Ume formed a major element in the population of Further 
India and South China, and it is probable dial they were 
formerly also established in the Chutia Nagpur tableland to 
the west of die delta of die Ganges. Tlie term Dravidian is 
dcrii'cd from Dravida, the people who, according to Vedic 
history, offered the main opposition to die Aryan^speaking 
invaders who entered Hind us tan about 1,700 a.c. To the 
Dravida may be ascribed the application of irrigation to the 
cultivation of rice in the valley of the Ganges. 

The Dravidians may be credited with having reached New 
Guinea with a ripe experience both of less advanced peoples 
and of intensive agriculture. Their arrival has the appe^- 
ance rather of a spontaneous exploration in search of new 
territory for cultivation than of a migration enforced by 
superabundance of population. They were few in number 
and pacific in intent, but they carri^ the bow, a superior 
weapon of defence, and came in superior craft from the 
dangerous sea. They had no fear of the forest, for they 
worshipped trees and evil snakes. They could cause food to 
grow' at will and so rcheve famine. They cooked an unknown, 
western food, the root of the taro or arum lily, in pots W'hich 
did not bum. Doubtless in Melanesian estimation they 
w'crc accounted exceedingly powerful magicians. 

Needing land, labour and wives, the Dravidians pro¬ 
ceeded to convert prestige into ascendancy by extending 
their methods of peaceful penetration to all sections of the 
native population and to most of the indigenous 
industries. The completeness of their success is testified by 
the conversion of the whole of the Melanesian homeland 
and its colonies to Austxonesian speech. This process of 
appropriation was, however, but tlic means that they 
adopted for the attainment of agricultural prosperity, 
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which could not be aitnincd on ilie native ba^ of proto- 
Melanesian society. The new industry cniaiJcd the readjust¬ 
ments w'liich would convert a population from food collection 
to food production, ihai is to sa>% from a consiitutton that 
was savage to another Uiat was at least formally barbarous. 
The inuncdLate tasks to he undertaken were obvious. 
Gardens mu$t be cleared, cultivated^ if necessary inigaied i 
mdigenous plant foods must he explored^ if suitable improved^ 
The change effected by the Dravidians in Mdancsian 
society was gradual, but had little resemblance to the 
process of natuxal growth. In effect Dra\'zdiaii methods 
were tyrannical and revolutionary. The hshermen wnre 
not widiout justice assumed to he the leasi Jiclpful element 
in tlic native poptilatian and the Dra\idians^ liaving devoted 
their first attention to die reclamation of the reactionary' 
pari ail popuLidon, proceeded to establish profitable contacts 
with the desterons and muscular Papuans, 

Tlie Dravidian need of wives was satisfied by an extensive 
polygyny secured by the appropriation of marriageable girls 
from both Melanesian moieties and from all sections whether 
Mdancsian^ pariah or Papuan. Hence arose ultimately a 
dual organ!toiion in which the original moiedes were 
superseded by the division of the population into superior 
X)ravidian and inferior non*rh^vidian classes each of which 
was both tnatrilmcal and exogantous^ Incidentally ihk 
nctv system led to tsvo results, neither of which was whoUy 
favourable to further progress. The first Dravidians to 
amve had been tnen of aduk age^ As this generation 
passed away authority tended to remain its survivors 
and Dravidian government took the unspent aneous form of a 
gerontocracy consisting of independent tillage coinmunitj^ 
directed by die oldest male representative of the Dravidian 
class vrith ihc aid of such dden as he might choose to 
consult. The second result was a promotion of the status of 
women combined with great relaxation of sexual morals. 
The polygynoiis Dravidians accorcled superior status to 
their wives but iverc not concerned, like the Mchincrians, to 
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m vigil ate iliclr fidelity. The brcakiTig down of the old 
moieties and the shortage of ^vives for younger men combined 
to produce free intercourse bctrvGcn the unmarned. 

Nevertheless, Dravidian dominance was probably prO' 
ductivc of a considerable recovery of Melanesian physique. 
Agriculture was a pursuit more natural to the forester than 
to the ftsherman ; under Dravidian direction the Melanesian 
race, instead of losing individuals of Papuan temperament, 
probably received considerable accessions of the unadulter¬ 
ated Papuan stock. Nor were the Dravidians tinw'illing to 
promote the new spirit of initiative dmt congestion bad 
evoked amongst the more adventurous part of the Melanesian 
population. They were interested in a movement wliich 
tended towards the population of virgin territory and in the 
position, to encourage it by the supply of outrigger canoes. 
It was a part of Dravidian good fortune that their superior 
culture appealed to tlie most progrcssi\% clement amongst 
the fishermen. To the native mind the idea of combining 
the plain dugout with the Papuan Qoar was unlikely to 
occur. Tliis conjunction having been supplied by the 
Dravidians, to whom local prcjiKlices w'cxc negligible, was, 
however, comprehensible ; die resulting increase in stalrility 
was obvious ; the rirtuc of the contrivance, of w’hich the 
Dravidians probably alone grasped the principle, was 
popularly ascribed to magic. The new* model crafi became 
available for the more distant conveyance of colonists. The 
personnel of the colonics sent out by the Dravidians was 
doubtless carefully selected. While the Melanesian colony 
In Normanby certainly became an early centre of Dravidian 
inUucncc and developed a locally do min ant dialect of the 
Austronedan language, the DravidUns chose for the direcdon 
of their own colonial expansion another route towards the 
north, through Coodenough Island, which contained 
excellent Oibridian. This route led to the exccpiionally 
fertile Trobriand Islands, of which it may be conjectured 
that the native institutions represent the stereotype of a 
Dravidian settlement belonging to the third millennium a.o. 
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It i$ not to be supposed that Dravidiarts Itad in New 
Guinea severed connectioai with the much greater body of 
ihcir kin that lay to thdr west in Indonesia. Reports of the 
prosperity of their eastern colonies may have attracted 
fuitiier Dravidian immigration s. that brought with them 
additional supplies of taro; producte of the Bismarck 
Archipelago may have passed tvcsiwards. Such contacts 
vi'ere likely to attract the attention of Anatolians who 
having circumnavigated the Dcccan were already established 
in Chutia Nagpur. Anatolian prospectors passing through 
the Malacca Strait discovered in New Guinea condittons 
highly favourable to their commercial purpose and in the 
Dravidians a population whose language they already 
understood and whose abilities they had previously explored 
in the valleys of the Indus and of the Ganges. 


2 

The evidence supplied by the basin of the Pacific Is 
critical for the validity of the liypothesis of Anatolian 
intmuon that has in previous chapters been used to syn¬ 
chronize and explain the mdustrlalization of widely distant 
regions. Did this intermediate area &il to contribute to the 
identification of the agents responsible for the early civiliza¬ 
tion in America, or to the analysis of ihcir methods, the 
attempt to associate within a common purpose the vestiges 
of a superior culture that once nourished in Peru, Arizona 
and the valley of the Mississippi ^vould rest on a basis too 
mechanical to merit historical consideration. With tliat 
&iluTc the conjectures that statues discovered at Mohenjo- 
daro and Easter Island and pottery discovered at Truxillo 
represent individuals of Anatolian race, would become 
invalid. On the other hand, should the Pacific cv'idcnce be 
proved corroborative there is a fertion ground for the 
ascription of the megalithic remains of Cuzco and Tiahu- 
anaco, of Avebury and Stonehenge to the same agents> 

It b unlikely that the AnatoliajiS reached Melanesia 
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inadequately informed as to iLc sUuatlon that existed 
beyond the Torres Strait. Sensitive to die demands and 
prescient of ilie future of thdr home markets they u-cre 
indifferent wbctiicr tlie commodities in which tlicy traded 
served the purposes of industry or embdUishment or w'cnc to 
be had by collection, excavation or manufacture. Much of 
their early traffic in the west had been in pottery and 
obsidian ; they were aware that in order to establish a 
commercial footing in a new centre it w'as necessary to 
supply local riemaiids ; natives could be persuaded to part 
with supplies and to render services in exchange for neck¬ 
laces and other ornaments of small intrinsic worth. Goods 
for distant export must, however, be of liigh value in propor¬ 
tion to their bulk and not liable to deterioration in passage. 
Tlic Indonesians may have transmit led to Further India 
nimoiirs of the existence of pearl fisheries lieyond the 
Ijismarrlt Archipelago, As the Anatolians passed castivards 
in their large plank-built sailing vessels they skirted the 
Gulf of Papua, where they had opportunity to take stock of 
the aboriginal forest population, which presented according 
to Dravidian report the main source for the recruitment 
labour. Tq the experienced traders the poverty of Papuan 
equipment ivas negligible. Few indigenous peoples could 
be expected to take tiieir appropriate place within the 
commercial system until their native implements had been 
improved and their technique standardized. It was mom 
important that the Papuans, on whom they must rely for 
the supply of timber and tackle necessary to the refitment of 
their vessels, w-ere peaceable, muscular and dexterous. 

Traces of Dravidian agriculture began to reappear 
beyond Cape Possession, where the Papuan catamaran was 
replaced by the plain Melanesian dugout. Beyond 
Orangcrie Bay the evidences of Dravidian ascendancy 
increased ; patches of cultivated gardens added colour to 
the forest and dugouts were provided with outriggen. 
These canoes were, however, small and loo unseaworthy for 
commercial use. It isas more important that their liability 
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to capsize liad rendered the fisliermeii cxtrcmdy expert as 
swimmers and divers ; it was cm this labour that iJhc traders 
must rely for the exploitation of pear! fisheiies. 

As, however, they entered the nen%^orh of islands* hi to 
which the southern promontories of the mainland dissoh''e* 
the sjgTLS of Ora vidian influence diminished, for this wtis a 
cul-de-sac of native expansion. The tide of coTonl^tion 
had turned northwards pursuing the arc of islands that 
Contain the Bismarck Archipelago | the eastward islands, 
separated by continuatly increasing intcr\'als of ocean, 
terminated at Lauglilan Bland, beyond w'hrch stretched a 
wide expanse of about 300 miles of open sea* The Anatolians 
could hardly fail to note ihc lack of enterprise of die 
Melanesian fobermen, who in this area were reluctant to 
quit sight of land or to remain afloat at night. Such timor¬ 
ous navigators were not At to be trusted with the transport 
of valuables* 

A passage due east from Laughlan Island brought the 
Anatolians to the central division of the Solomon Tslands* 
where, between the large islands of Guadalcana and Mdanta, 
lay Florida, a small island well forested and deeply pene¬ 
trated by sounds and chanuek which promised to be excellent 
for the construction and refitment of vessels at die v%-atcr*s 
edge. To the north-west lay Ysabcl, to the south-ea^t San 
Cnstovali Here was a second cul*de^c of native expansion, 
for another interval of 300 miles of open sea separated the 
Solomon Islands from the New Hebrides and dirided the 
^lelancsian arc into a northern and a southern s-^tion* 
The Solomons w'erc thinly populated by Melanesians wlio, 
having worked their W'a.y round the northern boundary of 
the archipelago, had neither the incentis'e nor the ability to 
proceed further* 

In default of Dravidian regulation Melaritsian scsciety 
was in this terminal region of native expansion peculiarjy 
liable to dtsintc^atioii. It had never, even ic its congESted 
homeland, been established on a tribal basis ; the large and 
uninhabited islands of the Solomon group suppEtd none of 
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condidom which had there imposed upon it a mechanical 
cohcsioiL It may be inferred chat die first Melanesian 
migtation to complete the circuit of the Bismarck ArcJdpelago 
contained a more than average prepondcTance of the 
Papuan clement. Arriving tvith an attenuated culture and 
in small groups these aboriginal Solomon Islanders 
encountered no opposidon save that of the marine harrier 
Their vagrant propensities, rciulbrced by land travch were 
sul^cct to no restrict! ons and had induced tbcni to scatter 
within the virgin forests, litat offered shelter from an 
excessive rainfall and abundant supplies of bread fruity nuts^ 
coconut and pigeon, ivhich dtcy had no need to supplement 
by the arduous exploitation of hshcries. 

Tlic Anatolians lailing to discover in Florida a suffident 
pofpujadon for the organization of the labour necessary to 
the rehtroent of their vessels decided on retiretnent to the 
much larger island of Ysabel, and there set up their own 
experiment for the reformation of a Melanesian society that 
had gone completely native. Tiic district of Bugotu at the 
southern extremity of Vsabd supplies the record of a dual 
culture that included defensive habitations of two distinct 
orders and obviously distinct origin. The first of these 
consisted of arboreal dwellings constructed on bamboo 
platforms in trees, the second of fortified villages situated on 
conUlinc rocks and surrounded with stone walls. Tiie 
probability that the peoples thus associated were Papuans 
and their Anatolian instructors is increased by the native 
tradition reported from Florida that Bugotu was the source 
whence derived an organization which In character departs 
both from Melanesian and Dravidian usage and has Egyptian 
affinities. This cxp«]IcDt took the form of the admission of 
men to a society which practised secret rites involving the 
use of images of man, of die sun and moon, of birds, fishes, 
sharks and crocodiles. In its modem form the society 
exacted neither property qualification nor contributiona 
from its tnembefs but branded the novices with fire-sticks. 
It may be assumed that the first inidates were recruited as 
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craftscjTCD by cttmpiiLion and that they received instruction, 
in carving. Having thus disciplined: a nucleus of efficient 
workers in wood and stone the Anatolians w'crc in the poisi- 
lion to press forward with the rehtotent and construction of 
vessels in Florida, Floridan legend tells how Siko 
arrived tliere from Bugotu in a canoe tliat contained his 
property and twelve companions. To each of these he gave 
control over a separate village, saying to them ; " Let us do 
things as we did at Bugotu/’ 

The secret society that has been traced to Bugotu belonged 
in Florida to a much more extensive orgaimation. It is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the i^velvc villages, over 
which Siko’s mythical companions ruled, represent a 
numerous and progressive popularioji regulated by experi¬ 
mental institutions many of which were subsequently 
w'orked out in greater detail and with a greater precisioii 
elsewhere. Tlie canoe builders of Florida remain to this 
day proficient in a technique that is not of Melanesian 
origin. The Floridan adze is headed with stone:, the 
Melanesian with shell. The Floridan canoe is less sea¬ 
worthy than die Melanesian dugout and unlike it carries no 
sail, but it is plank-built and requires more skilTuI construc¬ 
tion. It can hardly be an aeddent that the Floridans and 
the Santa Barbara islanden:, of the Californian coast, resemble 
each other in constructing at a local terminus of native 
navigation a similar form of crafl that departs from native 
usage an d closely resembles an Occidental modeL Moreover, 
diere is reason to believe that the canoe builders of Florida, 
w'hile perfecting the plank-built canoe, were also concerned 
in the modificatton of the outrigger dugout with the object 
of increasing its freightage and stability. It is certain that 
superior types of native craft have long reached the islands 
that lie to tiie west of Laughlan from the direcdon of tiic 
Solomon Islands and that the modifications by which they 
are distinguished were the W'ork of men expert in plank* 
budding and in the use of forest tnaterials. The fitting of all 
dugouts of the improved models with a mast and sail 
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fallowed, and was probably an adapcadoti of Occidental 
equipment. 

The liabitadons of Florida resemble tbosc of Bugotu only 
in that they are of two distinct orders. It is probable that 
some part of tlie newly iraiiied le^’ies was diverted from 
canoe building for employment in the consutuction of 
timbered buildings. Canoe bouses in Florida serve as 
meeting-places for men, as places for the entertainment of 
strangers, and as deeping quarters for unmarried boys. 
Associated with the unpretentious dwellings of ordinary 
tillages are the important timbered houses of chiefe. These 
arc constructed on poles wliicfa protect the Inoiaies from 
floods and from the infectious exhalations of putrescent 
vegetable matter that arise from the tropical soih 

Tlic converstetn of Florida into a populous colony that 
combined under Anatolian direcdon Papuans, Mdanedans 
and Dravidians could not hiil to require besides transport 
careful providon in respect of commisariat, clothing and 
governance. The problem of feeding a subject population 
employed in organized labour may have induced the ruling 
class to experiment in various forms of monetary exchange, 
an expedient for wldch the Melanesian usage of barter 
provided no cquiv'alcnt. The moat obvious medium was 
shell money, a material which combined se^^eral Important 
advantages. It stimulated manufacture, was attractive to 
nativ'^ and placed a convenient though hciidous value on 
the by-prodtrets of the pearl fisheries, which it w'as the 
object of the traders to exploit. But the produce that could 
be purchased from natives was in supply too casual to 
support an industrial community and in kind not wholly 
convenient for the victualling of vessels commissioned for 
exploration, The possession of supofior native craft Jed to 
an extension of the fishing industry, in the prosecution of 
which the Melanesian fishermen, upon whom the Anatolians 
relied for the supply of divcis, became more advcniurotts. 
The dugong was taken off Ysabet, shark and porpoise off 
Florida. Tlieae additions to the native food supply were 
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welcome, the increamig maritime enterprise deserved 
encouragement ; porpoise teeth were recogniaed in Florida 
as a currency of higher denominarion than shell money. The 
Dravidiam probably brought with (hem supplies of taro and 
improved yams. The Anatolians ihcmsclt'cs may be credited 
with the importation of the dog, pig and domestic fowl; 
dog’s teeth became the highest denomination of Floridan 
currency. 

It is imlikrl y that the Anatolians failed to realize the 
importance of female labour to the permanency of an 
cxpcHmental society. Domestic arts are not easily modified , 
once developed they tend to become fixed. The cooking of 
the new foods required an adequate supply of utensils and 
the ruling caste had need of superior clothitig. We may 
assume that the Anatolians had the female population 
instructed in pottery and in the use of the loom. The 
social organization ofFlorida was so far faithful to Melanesian 
and Ora vidian practice as to rest upon the basis of exogamous 
classes (hat counted descent through mothers. But the 
primitive simplicity of a dichotomous division into moieties, 
that had sufficed for the Melanesians and had been utilized 
during the Dravidian ascendancy in New Guinea, was inade¬ 
quate for (lie classification of the composite population and 
co-ordinated industries which fiad been centred in Florida. 
Numerous classes were therefore distinguished and the 
recognitiofn of affinities bctw*een persons of separate class 
\v^ added as a supplementary control over birth rates- To 
these early regulations may be ascribed the w'caltli of 
consanguineous detail that has remained a distinctive 
feature of Melanesian genealogies. 

The Anatolians were neither numerous nor content to 
remain longer in Florida than was necessary for the oiganiita* 
don of labour and the prD\'jsion of transport, It was, 
ihcicforc, important that native discipline should become as 
soon as possible automatic. Means must lie devised^ w'hcreby 
the masters should be secured in a position of unassailable 
prestige and the workmen at die same time released from 
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the fcarfuiness tiiat surroubdcd Lbem wiili supcr^titiom 
mbibitioiis. TTie most obvious expedient was tbc creadon 
of religious sanctions calculated to stimuJaic lo^-alty without 
impairing ioitiadve. The Anatoliaiis had therefore resort to 
Eg>puaii praedee and instituted a rudimentary form of 
official religion. The natives were told tiiat tiic authority 
exercised by chiefs derived from their connection with 
certain powerful spirits, of which the most important 
belonged to the sea, where they iniiabiicd sharks and oUier 
animals ; the names of these incamadons were to be used by 
natives in asseverations as a form of oath. The social 
structure was in addition regularized by tentative approaches 
towards totemism, ancestor w~orshjp and taboo. 


3 

It is not to be supposed liiat the task of organizing labour 
in Ysabel and Floiida was allowed to monopolize iJic 
attentiou of the Anatolians or to divert them from the object 
which had brought tlicm to the Pacific. The discovery of 
pearl fisheries in the uninhabited island of Santa Cruz 
w-hich lay to the east of the intcn'aJ separaiii^ the Solomon 
Islands from the New Hebrides was the occasion of an 
experiment that testifies to the efnciency and permanence of 
the instruction that had been imparted in Florida. For the 
Anatolians appear to have established in Santa Cruz a very 
early colony ivhich was from the first self-supporting, and 
has actually outlived the original purpose of its settlement 
for some 4,000 yean. 

Native legend states that the taklai bird formerly liatdicd 
out a brood by a stream w*hich carried the young out 10 sea. 
They were taken in charge by various fishes and fiaving 
readied Santa Cruz became the founders of its local clans. 
Tlie oolonUts who appear to liave represented all the strains 
congregated in Florida were liberally equipped. They 
were supplied with a new form of craft which had been 
specially Signed for pearl fishing. This consisted of a long 
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aud narrow dugout without pfauh gunwa1i?s but fitted 
with a sail. The hull supported on dther side of tlic mast 
elct'atcd bamboo platforms to serve as a convenient stage 
for divers. Its stability was secured partly by a very large 
outrigger suspended from struts that were attajdied to one of 
tiie plattbrms, partly by balancing the weight of the crew, 
vvho were carried on the platforms and not in tlie hull. Tlie 
fishermen trained to navigate this unusual form of vessel 
had received instruction in practical astronomy. The 
Santa Cruz crafbmcm were provided with a shell adze 
identical in shape with the stone adze used for plank* 
building in Florida. They applied their dexterity in 
wood-carving to the ornamentation of w'oodcn bowls and 
head-resu. To this domestic art they added sufasidiary 
decoration in colour and a liberal use of fibre tags and 
tassels. The construed on of the local crail required special 
proficiency in the use of ties. 

Women had been instructed in the use of the Eoom and 
occupied a status of importance tliat included the holding of 
properly, A native of Santa Cruz treats his father'^s sister 
W'ith respect. It is she that in one district at least selects Ms 
wife, indemnifies the girFs mother for the loss of her service 
and has main control over his tdiifdren in infancy. 

The colonists were supplied with taro, yams, the dog, pig 
and fowl and clear directions as to the foods ceremonially 
prescri bed in tlie case of each class. This colony exceptionally 
Aimlshed with model craft, wMch could hardly have been 
evolved wttlrout Dravidian assistance, appears to have been 
placed also somewhat exceptionally under Dra vidian con¬ 
trol ; for the Santa Cruzans employ an archaic dialect of 
Austronesian speech, tliat is without resemblance to examples 
of aboriginal Melanesian speech reported from the north of 
the archipelago and also dlfiers materially from the language 
W'hich under Anatolian influence became the lifigua fiojtca 
of die Melanesian arc. 

There Has added a comprehensive ritual common to all 
classes but reserved for men, which combined within a 
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single cult, nature and ancestor worship and the annual 
celebration of the harvest. Tlic feature of head woiship in 
this ritual is possibly of much later origin. Wlien annually 
the taro harvest is ready to be dug the adult men construct a 
special house and furnish it \iith a double roiv of twenty 
skulls. All the chiefs and men of the locality then assemble 
and remain standing while tlie senior chief officiates at a 
sactiftce of first fhiits, making the foUoimg prayer; “ May 
tile heads of the dead, may the moon and the mountain 
guard U 3 from our enemies and may they not hurt us. May 
the heads of the dead, tlic moon and the mountain give us 
plenty of taro, yams, tourago, bread fruit, nuts, coconuts, 
pigs turtle-shell.** ,iVftcr each chief luts in turn repeated 
tills prayer tiie food offerinp that have been placed before 
the skulls are distributed lo the people who sit down and cal. 

As Florida succeeded Ysabel as the Anatolian head¬ 
quarters so Florida in turn became of inferior importance to 
San Cristoval, the most southern of tlie Solomon Islands. 
This considerable island was in sltua don well suited to 
provide at once a base for further operations towards the 
east, a convenient pasage towards New Guinea on die 
west, and a centre for the control of the setUenienis in 
Ysabel, Florida and Santa Cruz, An important harbour at 
its soucbcrn extremity faced the wide expanse of untravelled 
sea that separated the Solomons linm the New Hebrides. 

Local legend represents the arrival of the Anatolians in 
San Cristoval as having taken place at the time of a great 
flood of waters the combined effect of rainfall and of an 
inundadon of the sea. The strangers were thus borne far 
inland in a great canoe that carried, in addition to men and 
women, pigs and dogs. It is possible tha.t tlicse features of 
the legend are of Mesopotamian origin. Conflicting versions 
describe the island as then uninhabited or depopulated by 
the flood or supporting in the mierior an excessively foolish 
people, whose adventurous disposition led them into all sorts 
of absurd predicaments from which they consistently failed 
to extricate themselves with credit. These Mari were* 
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however, dexterous in carving and in the consmicdon of 
canoes, hut had nax'igators; they entered Uie service of 
masters by whom they were employed in the completion 
of important btiiltlln^ in stone. 

As the Anatolian prospectors passed through the reels 
Uiat protect die eastern shore of San Crtstoval, it is probable 
that they encountered natives afloat in frail catamarans 
which consisted of five or six stalks of sago palms lashed 
together t^ith creeper. As they ascended from the shore 
djcy emerged on a limestone plateau covered with scrub 
and so deeply cut through by the canyons of torrential 
streams that their parties were frequcnily, though within 
easy iiail, unable to unite until tliey had made a circuit of 
several miles. Upon fb?;^ plateau the Anatolian prospcctorsr 
may have encountered unprosperous Melanesians who 
found shelter beneath rocks or behind screens of palm leaf 
and subsisted mainly on nuts and roots. The western edge 
of die plateau was shut in by high volcanic mountains. 
Setting sail from the souiljcm harbour the prospectors 
discovered in the Nesv Hchridcs the pearl fisheries of which 
they were in search. 

TTic Anatolians envisaged in San Cristoval a problem 
sufficient to enlist all dieir previous experience in Melan^ia. 
Clearly the New Hebrides must be furnished with a popula¬ 
tion that could be misted to become rapidly self-supporting 
and commercially productive and la remain loyal. San 
Cristoval though its soil was indUTcrent and its timber poor 
must therefore be converted into a school and a centre for 
emigration. A selected population must be received, thither 
from the mainland distant some Goo miles by sea and passed 
south over some further 500 miles of ocean. The procedure 
adopted by the Anatolians was designed to preserve an 
economy of time. Methods tested in Ysabel, Florida and 
Santa Cruz were simplified to meet an emergency tiiat 
demanded the training of ticcruits in lo^yalty and industrial 
elScicncy tvilh the least possible delay. Dravidian aaristance 
was extemively requisitioned. 
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The AnatoHaris established themselves in the rocky 
promontorj* of Arosi that occupi«3 the northern end of die 
island and there set the natives to work upon important 
labours in stone, that included the construction of plat¬ 
forms, walls, statues and revetted wells- As new levies of 
emigrants were received from the west in outiiggered 
dugouts of Floridan construction and furnished with plank 
gunwales and sails, they were classilied and instructed. 
Tlic area of reception was made impressive to the Melanesian 
imagination- The recruits were taught to believe that the 
stones by localizing spirits reduced the danger of their 
immediate surroundings. They may also have been 
encouraged to suppose that distant fastnesses were the 
resort of malicioiis spirits knoviii as Kakamora, who tvere 
less than human both in stature and in nature and came 
forth to track down men by scenL So soon as the levies bad 
been disciplined in loyalty, self-reliance and dexterity they 
were passed southwards to a central district which was 
better suited to agriculture and there placed under Dravidian 
instructors- Finally they ivcrc exported from the souilietn 
harbour in the vessels in which they bad arrived and furnished 
with the pig, fowl, taro and yams, together w-ith the stonc- 
hcaded adze. The Dravidians of the central area attended 
in Arosi to observe Anatolian metliods of governance and 
instruction. 

Native education was in -Arosi organized by the Anatolians 
through the establishment of several ezogamous Of 

Uiese all but two were totemic, and all but one matrilmcar 
in descent. The instructors prudently adopted for tliem* 
selves an organization outwardly correspondent witli that 
which they imposed on their subjects and required the 
Dravidians, when in Aroai, to follow suit. Tlic individual 
supenonty of die masters ivas beyond question and in need 
of no institutional proicciion, the desire of w'orkmcn to 
resemble their masters was natural and to be encouraged. 
Arosi totems W'cre in all cases birds, which the workmen 
were taught to regard as ancestral and to worship; perhapt 
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the names of thcae totems were applied also to cUstinguisli 
the canoes used in transport. The Anatolians constituted 
themsch'cs a separate class and selected as their emblem the 
kingfisher of which the brilliant plumage may have served 
for currency^ as did tliat of parrots in Santa Cruz and that 
of fowls in the Banks Island. Being without w'omcn of their 
own race they contracted marriages svith natives so chat 
their class was thus exogamous. It was to the Anatolian 
interest both for tlic modification of the native stock and for 
the spread of domestic arts to marry many wives, but they 
may have scrupled to regard their children by native 
women as themselves Anatolian. This first Anatolian class 
was thus in origin perhaps actually without recognized 
descent, but recruited by the adoption of selected half-bred 
boys. If so, it established no exception to the rule by which 
Melanesians reckoned tbdr descent through mothers. To 
the kingfisher class may be attributed a special sanctity 
witich in Sui Cristoval, as in Flonda, attached also to the 
shark and frigate bird. The bird assigned as totem to the 
Drawdian class in Arosi was by contrast small and 
inconspicuous. 

The first non-‘totcmic class to be established in Arosi 
appears to have consisted of Ssbermen. It possessed a 
sacrificial bowl, carved with represcniadons of a bird and a 
fish and used for the exposure of food before a fishing 
expedition. This ritual ^^-as completed after the manner of 
Santa Cruz by the consumption of the oflering by the 
worshippers. We may suppose that the members of this 
class were Mchmesiana, who had been specially selected for 
the New Hebridean fisheries and were regarded as already 
advanced in proficiency. Hie education of which they 
were specially in need was such as would fortify their courage 
and initiative, by accuiing the conviedon that they were 
favourably related to the spirits that inhahited deep water. 
The first indicadon of the arrival in San Cristoval of a 
further body of Anatolian traders, who may have been 
recent arrivals ikom the far west, is provided by the division 
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of the Anatolian clas into two. The now subdasv adopted 
ilie hawk as its cmblein^ thus making a fifst departure 
towards Egyptian sky worship. This subclass admitted the 
children of Anatolian fathers to Anatolian ascendancy by 
reckoning descent through fathers. It is possible that the 
new arrivals were responsible also for the modification of 
the Anatolian form of disposal of the dead, which had 
previously been cither by incineration or canoe burial or the 
commitment of corpses to the sea to be devoured by (Hgatc 
biitls and sharks. Tlic Melanesians interred dieir dead in a 
restricted posture ; in the Dravidian centre of San Cristoval 
these interments were made round trees. The Anatolian 
innovation consisted of the erection of a mound pierced by 
an oblique shaft wfiich in accordance with Egyptian practice 
led down into a stone*lmed vault, w'here the corpse was 
extended at length. 

A still more remarkable innovation followed irhich invested 
the netr form of burial with mystery and gave prominence 
to die ^atolian practice of ancestor worship. This change 
took the form of the establishment of a further class that was 
frankly non^totemic and traced its origin to the UBue of a 
woman who had died and been interred but had sub¬ 
sequently either retumed to life or had in death given birth 
to a child within the burial chamber. The class credited 
with tills miraculous inception was matrtltncar and was 
known by the native ivord appropriate to ghosts. It served 
for the extension of Anatolian rights to the children of 
Anatolian mothers and its establishment concludes that part 
of the organization of Arosi that can be supposed to have 
been inspired by the desire to educate natives. 

But the evidence of the Solomon group, even when that of 
Santa Cruz i$ added, leaves much inibrmadon to be desired 
as to tlic scope and character of Anatolian educadon in 
Melanesia. Its indications embrace curriculum, the 
materials and methods of instruction, the clasufieatioD and 
transfer of pupils, die supply and training of teach ers, but in 
a form that is somewhat narrowly adininistrative. Wc 
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receive the impression of a machinery that was eommend- 
abiy econoinical and probably cffteienl, but arc lefl in doubt 
whether its employment was theoretically sound or practically 
bencheial. Fortunately the islands that lie immediately to 
the west and south of the AnaioUau headquarters supply 
evidence that throws considerable light on these wider issues. 

The network of islands that extend eastwards from New 
Guinea to Laughlan was of peculiar importance to the 
traders. It was thence that they drew the labour necessary 
to make the southern section of the Melanesian arc pro* 
duedve. This region also remained critical for the home¬ 
ward transmission of their products throughout die period 
of their eastern activities. Here then we may look to find 
the traces of an organization as perfect as Anatolian ingcnmty 
and experience could contrive. The evidence is wholly to 
the effect that Anatolian policy must be dissociated horn 
die desire to hold lands except for the purpose of trade. Ln 
raising levies for the New Hebrides the Anatolians decided 
rather to attract volunteers than to impress statute labour. 
Their sources lay wherever the several elements of the 
indigenous populaticm could be discovered in the most 
complete independence, not where they were through 
Mdancsian or Dravidian mediation culturally the most 
advanced. Divide et impera was a sound maxim for masters 
who desired, above all things, to secure loyalty. 

The Anatolians, therefore, proceeded to map out the area 
of recruitment. From Laugldan as vertex they traced two 
sides of a triangle of which one passed westwards through 
Woodlark Island to the extreme soutli of the Trobriands, 
the other south-west wards through Massim to Tube Tube, 
an island about thirty miles distant fiom the southern 
promontory of New Guinea. The third side of the triangle, 
which connected these two points, passed through the 
Melanesian colony in Normanby and the rocky islands of 
the Amplilctt group. Along the sides of this triangle the 
Anatolians set flowing westwards from Woodlark a stream 
of folk-lore and of magic appropriate to canoe building, 
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south-westwardi from Laughlan a supply of superior canoes. 
ITuse two currents met at the Melanesian colony in Nor- 
manby, Tlie base of the triangle was strengthened with 
industrial centres established at Tube Tube and the 
Amphletts, neither of which was economically self-supporting. 
The Dravidians of the Trobriands lay mainly outside llic 
triangle but were encouraged to make their agriculture 
productive in excess of local needs, so that the north-w'csieni 
angle of the area might become a depot for supplies. These 
were attracted south to the Amphictts, where die nati\'C3 
were secured as monopolists of a superior pottery. Tube 
Tube also purchased provisions through the export of ware. 
This colony which lay in the direct route of transmtsston 
westwards f^rom Santa Cruz and San Cristoval v^^as in virtue 
of its geographical position of extreme importance to the 
Anatolian scheme. It was consequently promoted to the 
dignity of a control station for the whole system of inter¬ 
communication. From this centre it was possible on occasion 
to suspend all purely local traffic by the imposition of 
mortuary feasts and taboos. 

But the area thus defined must achieve stability. Of the 
two purposes which It served, the earlier need of recruitment 
became subordinate to the later necessity of transmi^on. 
The Anatolians conceived the plan of converting the whole 
area into a school of commerce, which, like the industrial 
centre of Arosi, was brought within Dravitfian observation 
but was too important to be committed to Dravidian control. 
Their programme survives in a unique sy5icni of exchange 
kno^vn as the Kula, which imparts to the whole area a kind 
of artificial nationality unsupported by natural antecedents 
in the form of tribal goventment, and retains in native 
estimation a significance titat is almost ritualistic and expressly 
dissociated from normal trade by barter. The Anatolians 
pul into circulation around the periphery of the triangle 
two articles of fieddous value which travelled from band to 
hand in separate streams, one consisting of long red neck¬ 
laces passing clockwise, the other of large while armlets 
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passing in liie opposite tJirection, snd botlt manufacturect 
out of aliell. According to anraeiuoriaJ usage these articles 
sdU ramplete a perpetual drctut frotn cotntnimity to com¬ 
munity, passing between ^ndi^^dual partners, whose associa¬ 
tion is life-long. He who passm an arndet expects sooner or 
later to receive a necklace in exchange, for the ritual of the 
Kula embraces three rules. Of a community it tnay be said 
* once in the Kula aJway-s in die Kula *'; of the objects in 
passage it is true that Kula never rests '*; amongst tlic 
partners who exchange it is held that “ it is more honourable 
to pass forward than to receive.” An eminent person 
vvithin a Kula conunuiuty is one who, having many partncis 
resident in other villages, is the transmitter of numerous and 
individu^y important valuables. Within the total area 
communities, timugh divergent in belief, customs and 
sexual morality’, rank as honourable in proportion to their 
acceptance of Kuta standards. Aiourtid the Kula is collected 
50 extensi ve a system of native barter that the whole area is 
plutoctatic, but public esteem is accorded not to the hoaider 
but to the distributor of tvealth and the magnanimous 
person is he W'ho hastens to requite a favour with another 
that surp^cs it in value. Thus the Anatolians founding a 
conuneraal enterprise on spontaneous motives of autonomy, 
generoMty md partneiship, built with a solidity which, like 
that of their monuments in stone, survived the ends that 
the structure was designed to scn'c. 


4 

Tliis survey of the Melanesian evidence has so tar led to 
the conclusion that after a resolute analysis of the situation 
and a compiehcasi^e estimate of indigenous resources the 
AnatoUans decided to accord to ilic Dravidlans superior 
cre^t as skilled cultivators and to invite their observation of 
thar own methods of instruction in masonry', canoe and 
habitation conatruction, commerce, weaving, pottery and 
the art of governance. This simplification of procedure, sus- 
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pended vested interests, which was highly politic. It opened 
a career to talent, but oScred to the Dravidians a preferential 
opportunity for establishing their ascendancy. The evidence 
from Santa Cnia, where they were probably assitnilaied, and 
from the central area of San CWstoval, where their methods 
were frictional, suggests that the Dravidiam were not wholly 
equal to die occasion. Tliis also is the inference to be 
drawn from the record of tlie southern section of the Melan¬ 
esian arc, The Torres and Banks Islands, which form a 
northern division of the New Hebridean group, stand apart 
from the culture of the larger islands to their south. The 
Banks Islands in particular present a variety of exceptional 
features. Tlie native adze is headed with shell and is 
supplemented w'iih knives of obsidian and chert. In other 
respects these islands were singularly well fumislied, for they 
received the pig, dog and fowl. Currency varies according 
to locality ; the most usual form consists of shell money as 
hi Flodda, Elsewhere the lack of suitable shdb is supplied 
by the use of small featliers taken from near the eye of 
fowb j these are dyed red and so resemble sotnmvhat closely 
the feather currency of Santa Cruz. Several of the Banks 
Islands contain structures in stone that recall the stone 
culture of San Cristoval; two islands, Rowa and Mota, 
formerly produced textiles that as in Santa Cruz were 
woven on the loom. There is thus considerable evidence if 
not of Anatolian occupation at least of Anatolian influence. 
But die most significant features of the culture of the Banks 
Islands arc rather Dravidian than Anatolian. Mota, though 
larger than Rowa, is a small island barely three and a half 
miles in diameter and mainly occupied by the crater of a 
volcano. The productive slopes of this mountain were 
converted into a centre of experimental agriculture that 
produced no less than eighty distinct varieties of yams and 
sixty separate kinds orbread fruit. It is liardly to be supposed 
that these numerous products of expert c-idtivation should 
have been collected and dct'eloped within the compass of so 
small an island unless its population formerly consisted of 
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skilled gm'dcncrs. The Banks Mands He at die poim of 
divergence between the routes that lead from San Cmtoval 
in the north to the Fijian Islands in the south>east and to 
the main New' Hebridean group in the south. It is reason¬ 
able to suppose that the Anatolians anxious to secure the 
Cp mmiM ariat of both these regions should have settled Mota 
under Dravidian supervision. 

Hits idand is also lilgMy charactcmtic of the socia! 
organization of the sub-group to which it belongs. It 
contains in addition to three exogamous elates with mairi- 
lincal descent^ assumcdly to be traced to three separate 
demeuts in the population which may be Papuan, Melan¬ 
esian and DraviiHaD, two oUicr organizations knoivn as the 
Sukw'e and Tatnate. The Sukwe, or men's society, occupies 
in each village a dub house or gantal, a conspicuous building 
furnished with stone walls and seats and open at each end 
so that whatever takes place there is exposed to the view of 
passers-by and b in no way ludden from women. The 
gamal is divided along its length by a central passage, 
which proiddes a division into tw'O moieties, and along each 
dde by transverse barriers, which separate it into a series of 
grades corresponding with ihe social stratification of the 
club. Each comparunent contains a cooking-place for the 
exdmive use of the men of a single grade, and is in addiuon 
furnished with the head-dress(^ or other appropriate insignia 
of its occupants. The Sukwc had in Mota recently no less 
than eighteen grades of which two were furtiier subdivided 
into two and three sec dons rcspectivdy, making, in all, a 
succession of twenty-one stages of promotion through which 
its members might pass. Entrance to the gamal was 
irrespective of age but involved a payment, which was 
rencivcd and increased on the occasion of each promotion in 
grade ; simultaneous passage tltrough several grades might 
be compounded by means of a consolidated payment. The 
pigs or shell money paid for these advances in status ivcrc 
regarded much as a westerner would regard capital invest- 
mem, for all payments made were distributed amongst 
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the membera of the Suin^e in proportion to their rnnlc. 
He Vk'lio, by frequent investment, h^ obtained superiority 
of status was secured in tiic prospect of receiving a superior 
rate of interest in the form of preferential assignments 
from the payments made by other men on the occasion 
of their accession to a new grade. Tlic constitution of 
the Suktve was thus timocratic, a character that was 
enhanced by the self-complacent practice of distinguishing 
individual possessions at Uic feasts wtilch accompanied 
promotions. It was, for instance, common then to kolc 
or distinguish a family but in favour of its women. This 
act excluded from entry to a hut that had been tints 
distinguished any ieniale whose own hut had not been 
made kole. 

There Is some reason to suppose that the Tamatc or ghost 
societies of the Banks Islands were established by Anatolians 
who were less than satisfied witfi the character of this 
reaction to their commercial precepts. Entry to the Tamatc 
w'Os regarded as a kind of ccrcmoiual death. Its members 
descended upon the candidate and beat him. The women 
of his family celebrated his selection with a ritual of mourn¬ 
ing. The novices were secluded in the bush for a period of 
lOO days during winch they' were fined under a regularion 
that required Uiem to provide food for other members of the 
society. After this period, which the unprosperous did not 
always survive, tiie initiate was held to liave been cere¬ 
monially reboni and ivas a privileged person, free to attain 
higher grades of the Sukwe for wbich other men were not 
eligible. He, together with his fellow initiates, would from 
time Lo time issue from ihcir place of assembly in grotesque 
disguises to make attacks on propeny and to terrorise the 
uninitiated. The Tamatc docs not appear to have supplied 
any coherent body of instructions or beliefs. It exploited 
native supemtitioiis and imposed sumptuary regulation. 
The bird-like character of many of its disguises and the 
ghostly attributes of its members arc reminiscent of Anatolian 
organizatian In Arori. 
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To this Tcgulatlon the Dravldiam ap]kar to Itave opposed 
their own antidotes of muliiplicaDon and travesty. The 
little island of Mota came to cemtain over seventy sodedes» 
which according to the completeness of thdr organization 
belonged to several categories. Each society adopted a 
badge, tmially diat of a distinct variety of croton plant, 
which was thereby made immune from the touch of any 
man who was not a member of its appropriate fraternity, 
and so became hordculturally copyright. The badge 
served also as a taboo against the dcatruction of property. 
In order to avoid any trespass it sudteed that a few men 
should unite in a small society and ,'ie\crally belong also to 
some other. The suspension by each man of tiie badges of 
both his societies before his garden or but rendered them 
immune from the attack of all other inittates, for the second 
badge in each case rendered the property taboo to the 
members of ilie small group who alone could violate it. 
Procedure of such senile complication bears a cermin 
analogy to caste distinctions. It contrasts both with the 
simplicity of Anatolian organization and with the spon^ 
taiieous commojiism of the native Melanesians. If, as seems 
probable, it was an expression of Draridian subtlety it 
suggests that the Anatolians may have been judicious in 
restricting Dravidian activity mainly to the comoussariat, 
and content when the natural growth of more spontaneous 
societies relieved Dravidians from the responsibilities of 
colonial govenuneut. 

It has been suggested that the superior equipment of the 
Banks Islanders, as also their extremely commerriat outlook 
may be explained by the need of feeding colonies which the 
Anatolians had previously settled in the New Hebrides and 
Fiji. Tlie latter group may have been reached cither from 
the New' Hebrides or from Santa Cruz via Ticopia, a small 
island, which i$ the centre of a significant association of two 
narcotics, the first betel, whicli was in popular use* the 
second kava, w'hich was used only by men in a ceremonial 
rituaL The ingredients of betd, wiuch ivas chewed, consist 
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of iJip sliced nut of ilic areca palm, the teaf of the betd 
pepper and ash. This uaicotic, which like tobacco is 
restorative in fatigue, is of Iitdian origin and is freely used in 
South China and Indonesia, whither it may have been 
transporled by the Dravidiam. Kava, which takes the 
place of betel in the main basin of the Pacific, is prepared by 
one of two methods from the root of another plant of the 
pepper family ; its effect is strongly sedative and, when it is 
freely used in a tropical climate, highly injurious. In the 
first metliod of its preparation, which obtains within that 
part of the Melanesian area where betel is available, the 
kava root b scraped ; where betd is unavailable eastwards 
owing to the absence of the arcca paim, the kava root is 
dicwed and used immoderately by all ranks of tlie native 
population. In both mctliods of preparation kava is mixed 
with Water and dnuik. In Peru l^va is replaced by coca, a 
strong stunulant of energizing effect in an enervating 
climate. It is there prepared in much the same manner as 
betel. From Peru tfic coca shrub was transported to Java, 
India and Ceylon, and there acclimatized. There is thus 
evidence of the passage eastwards of the betel restorative, 
and of the passf^e westwards of the much stronger coca 
siimulant. If tlie exportation of the former be ascribed to 
the Hravtdians, that of tlic latter may with etjual reason be 
attributed to the Anatolians. Each of these peoples was 
concerned to enhance the output of labour, Tlic limited 
and ceremonial use of scraped kava which formerly over¬ 
lapped the eastern margin of betd consumption may have 
been an Anatolian luxury confined to the western race and 
by them made ritualistic. The immoderate use of chewed 
kava to llic west may have lieen an tmdisdplincd innovation 
in Polynesia aficr the withdrawal of the Anatolians had 
deprived the islanders of the supply of coca. 

Anatolian prospectors reaching the Fiji group from the 
north-west or west u'ould there discover in the two large 
islands of Vanua Levu and Viti Levu, which together form 
a western division of the group, features well suit^ to attract 
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their attention ; the smail Lsiands that lie to the east tovtards 
the Tonga group bad little to recommend them. Sevcntl of 
these features belong also to Vanua Lava, the largest of the 
Banits Islands, vihich very closely resembles Vanua Lcvit in 
name. Vanua Levu and Viti Levu were settled with the 
Melanesian population which still inhabits their highlands 
and offers by reason of its smaller stature, darker colouring 
and extreme length of head a strong contrast to the Poly¬ 
nesians of the coastal and eastern district. The equipment 
supplied to this colony included taro, yams and the dog, 
l)ut apparently neither tlie fowl nor tJie pig. They became 
expert culii\'ators and employed irngadon, an art in which 
tlic inhabitants of Vanua Lava were also singularly expert. 
We may, perhaps, associate the textile superiority of Roua 
and Mota In the Banks Islands with the ultimate penetration 
into tlte southem belt of Polynesia, tvith wlikh ilic Micro- 
nesian group of Tcmga, Fiji and Samoa arc all but continuous, 
of money in the form of mats and cloth. But the w'cstcm 
division of tlie Fijian group became at least temporally a 
local terminus of Anatotikn exploration and Dravidian 
settlement. 

The Bismarck Archipelago and the Coral Sea became 
Anatolian waters by the acceptance of the Anatolian modifica¬ 
tion of Austronesian speech as their lingua franca. The 
progress of Anatolian exploration eastwards can be traced 
by the transportation of a Melanesian poputadon, skilled in 
masonry, ^vhich served as a disciplinary exercise, both to 
New Zealand and along the Microneaan belt in the direc¬ 
tion of Japan, Tl]e historical outcome of the latter vi'as by 
far the more momentous. The point of its departure thither 
may perhap have been Florida, for the tracln^'ay of mega- 
iithic sionccraft is locally accompanied by the bedtef tliat the 
spirits of men pass at death to a place named Bulotit, which 
it is within the phonetic equivalents of Austronesimi language 
to suppose the same as Bugotu in Y'sabel, the tradititaiai 
home of Anatolian rites in Melanesia, From the Solomons 
the prospectors reached the Caroline Islands ; thence their 
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Ikies of cxploradon diverged. One route led nonkward to 
the Ladrones, Bonin Island and Japan. Tlie Japanese 
islands became a centre of expert carving in sione^ 
wtucli included images of birds, and of a cult in the 
ritual of which fowls were associated ; both these features 
reappear in Easter Island. From Japan the Anatolians 
procured in the bark of the paper mulberry a superior 
material for textiles. A second route from the Carolines 
led to the low coraUine islands of the Marshall group, 
which, though of .small economic value, became a 
centre of superior niat>maJdng and navigation putsued 
through the use of charts made of sticks, which 
have also been discovered elsewiiere in Polynesia. Tlie 
Marshalls lay towards the northern Polynesian belt, where 
Hawaii had valuable pearl fisheries. Melanesians were 
probably there employed as divers, as cultivators who used 
itrigaiion, and as constructois of the important buildings of 
the temple of Uni, Thence possibly the Anatolians reached 
the Californian coast and established a centre of refitment in 
llic Santa Barbara Islands. The evidence for Anatolian 
passage along the South Polynesian belt is firom rather 
towards America and accords with the courses of the Hum- 
bolt and South Etquatorial cinrents. The elaborate 
pyramidical platforms discovered in the Society Islands, 
Tahiti and Raiatea have American afEuuties. Although 
Tahiti received the Indonesian yam, the Indian pig and the 
West Asiatic taro, the first and third of these were supplies 
which might well have completed a round Journey from the 
north. Tlic kumara or sweet potato and paper mulberry 
which Tahiti also received were indigenous respectively 
to South .America and Japan. The Samoan Ttlandg 
which were sinnlarZy provid^ also certainly received the 
pig from the cast ; they also passed westwards superior 
forms of canoe to Tonga and the eastern coasts of Fiji. Of 
the stone monuments of the Samoa and Tonga groups the 
most conspicuous is a trilitlion in Tonga Island which is 
without Melanesian affinity ; for the constructions 
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at Gaua, in Santa Maria^ one of the Bank^ Islands,, appear 
to Itave been derived from lV>tyiicsian models and are of 
very recent construction. 

TJic appearance at various points in dje circuit from 
Hawaii to Samoa of an individual type that greatly exceeds 
normal in tl»e shortness, roundness and height of cranium 
b inexplicable as an accident arising from the fusion 
of die several stocks that are blended in the Polynesian 
face. Neither the Melanesians nor the two other western 
stocks that on cultural evidence must be supposed to be 
therein represented had these primitive characters in equal 
degree. They must, therefore, be interpreted as the survival 
or as the throwback of a strain that w‘as certainly aiicient 
and probably unpopulous. These types have been described 
as Armenoid, that b to say, of the race which has been here 
termed Anatolian. 

But more explicit evidence for Anatolian idenuficadon b 
contained in the traces of a cultural development for which 
it b necessary to return to the Arosi district of San Crisioval. 
It has aircady been noted that die evolution of classes in 
Aroai displays features that suggest successive intrusions of 
Occidental ideas. The arrival of the kinghsher class in the 
time of a flood diat depopulated the bland, the employment 
of masonry as a form of dbdplinary training, the expansion 
of the kingfisher class by the addition of a hawk sub-class, 
the establishment of chamber bui'ial together with a myth of 
resurrection and a cult of ancestor or ghost worship, are 
indications of a gradual modification if not in belief at least 
in policy. There had, perhaps, arisen the danger that the 
master classes would be absorbed by their fjolygynous 
marriages, which gradually rendered their descc^ants 
racially homogeneous with the class of WTarkmcn. As the 
reports of prospectors increased in ti uiw b^r and prombe, the 
news would filter westwards attracting new groups of 
mercliants eager to invest their capital of experience and 
ingenuity in an already prosperous enterprise. We may 
assume a chain of communication that as the products of 
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ihc pear] fisheries travelled westvvards became increasingly 
importajit and seductive. Nor is it improbable that ^vhen 
tJic traders became aware that they would be little in need 
of Melanesian labour in the lands that lay beyond the 
Micronesian arc, tlieir attitude towards native labour 
would change. The occasion for a complete reversion of 
policy may have been adbrded by the arrival of further 
Anatolians from Egypt, 

Tliis change was spectacular and toot the form of the 
crcatioii of a class of chle& invested with a procedure which, 
if not deliberately calculated to sliock Melanesian suscept- 
ihilities, could at least be trusted to trace a permanent line of 
cultural demarcation between masters and men. To thf 
new class, wfiicli was termed Araha, were drafted all children 
of Anatolian fathers or mothers together, probably, with 
such native boys as the duels selected for adoption. As a 
result the dual class of kingfisher and hawk emblems and 
the non-ioiemjc or ghost class became native, Araha boys 
were admitted to full class membership at a public init i at i on 
which followed a secret novitiate that had lasted for two 
years. Throughout this period the novices remained in the 
seclusion of a separate yard, which they must leave only 
under escort cither at night or odienvisc concealed from 
public view. They must on no account be seen by women 
until finally, when the harvest was about to be dug, they 
wxrc brought forth ceremonially at the rising of the sun to 
appear before the assembled people. They w'cxc thence¬ 
forward in native phrase great men " distinguished from 
members of other classes who were *' people of no 
importance.” 

Tlie Anatolians had imposed upon their subjects severe 
restrictions in the relations permitted between brothers and 
sisters f they dalmcd that the Aralia were descended from 
the incestuous union of a brother with his own sister. AH the 
native classes in Arosi were exogamous j the Araha were 
free to marry within their own clan. With exception of the 
ghost class all ilic native classes were totcmic ■ the Araha 
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worshipped not totems but gods, especially the winged 
snake and die hawk, both of which wore dchnilcly connected 
with the sky. Native corp^ were interred in a sitdng 
posture ; the dead of die Aiaha were embalmed and 
deposited in stonc-Iincd vaults under pyramidical mounds, 
tlieir souls were held to depart to an Island of die Blest, 
where they were cleansed in an immortal stream and so 
became ditinc; their ghostly shadows remained on earth 
a$ tenants of statues,'stones, or animals. Tatooiog was in 
nadve usage confined to women and effected by the method 
of punching; in the Aralia clan men were tatooed by 
incinon with certain privileged symbols consisting of die 
sun, the frigate bird and a web^spituung variety of the 
tarantula. Tlicse revolutionary changes may have served 
as a manifesto that the masters had now completed ttheir 
own part in the reorganization of Melanesia. They were con¬ 
scious of the deslrabiliiy of making an impr^ive departure, 
for they were desirous of leaving behind them with those of 
tbeir number who were entrusted with the care of communica¬ 
tions, 3 legend adeqi^tc to sustain die working of dicir 
system. 
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POLYNESIAN ADVENTURE 

I 

The penultimate stage of immigration which brought to the 
Pacific coast of America men of Mongolian differentiation 
has been assigned to a date preceding 8,000 B.c. Vaiious 
features in the culture of the Mongolian invaders which 
have Indo-Chinese, Indonesian or Ausiraiaaan affinities 
have been accepted as evidence that these immigrants are 
to be traced to a homeland in South-east Asia, w’liithcr they 
may have come fiom the Tibetan plateau, dispersing along 
the valleys of the Irawadi, Mekong and Sikiang rivers the 
primitive negrito stock that had become established in 
Yunnan. Pursuing these routes the Mongolians would also 
come into contact with agricultural Dravidians, who in 
Burma and in southern China were associated with an 
antecedent population, to which both Papuans and 
Australoids had been contributory. 

As population increased Indo-Ciuna became a centre of 
dispersion. Latge numbers of Dravidians were added to 
the insular population of the Malay Archipelago; Mon¬ 
golians passing northward lint m groups, later in hordes, 
traversed China to Siberia and crossed the Korean Strait 
into southern Japan. Tliese territories had long been the 
meeting-place of northern stocks. In the late Pleistocene 
the western Lrmult, retreating southw'ards before tlic advanc¬ 
ing ice-fixit, had acquired forest dexterities from the Pamiri 
stock, who under the consiraini of frigid condidons had 
developed Uic pit-dwcUtng habit and employed under the 
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ground ovens for the cooking of food. As less rigorotis 
conditions followed, the Innuit ^^ithdrew northward and 
their migrations into America were followed during the 
optimum climate by succe^vc 'waves of Mongoloid hunters 
from the northern section of the central Asiatic plateau. 
From these peoples the Pamiri may have acquired a rudi¬ 
mentary technique in the fracture of stone. At least two 
thousand years before the coming of the southern Mongolians 
the Ainu fishermen had arrived in northern Siberia from 
Caucasia bringing with them the dog. As ihe Ainu advanced 
into Japan certain Pamiri groups, whose pit-dwellings have 
been discovered in the southern islands, availed themselves 
of a land passage which, leading southwards along the 
Micronesian chain, had already been traversed tluoughout 
its length to New Zealand by a aon-domesticated variety of 
dog- These Pamiri groups thus enter the histofy of the 
main basin of the Pacific about tif,ooo »,c. as die first 
Polynesians. 

It b not to be assumed that Mongolians by long habitua¬ 
tion versed in the art of peaceful penetration, and recently 
arrived firora contact with the composite population of 
Indo-China, would be slow to establish communication 
with the indigenous peoples of the Siberian r^on. Their 
early groups^ passing forward to cross the Bering Sea and to 
travel south along the .American coast beyond the mouth of 
the Columbia River, profited least by Ac opportunity of 
participating in a composite culture, that became established 
around the protected seas of Japan and Okhotsk, w aters 
admirably sitited to serve as nurseries for navigation. Mean¬ 
while the coastal submergence, w'hich originating from tlie 
north bad destroyed the Alaskan landhiidge and t\'as carving 
in bolder outline tlic fjord system of the British Columbian 
coast, had attacked the Microncslan chain, and rendered it 
dbeontinuous. The Pamiri migrations into the Pacific 
basin were in consequence arrested and Pamiri entered into 
close association widi Mongolians both along the sea-board 
and in the interior. This contact grew intimate, but was 
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not upon the coasts ^vhcrc the Mongolian clcmeait prc- 
pcndcrated> greatly productive of inteimamage^ When, 
therefore, North->east Asia became through the increase of 
population an indqpendent centre of dispersion, migrations 
effected in huge dugout canoes carried Pamiri with a minor 
infusion of Mongol!^ elements into the Facihe basin. 

The earliest evidence that we possess of the manner of life 
of the first Folynesians derives from the extreme south of the 
Microncsian chain, and particularly from the three southern 
provinces of South Island, New Zealand. There u in this 
terminal area an obvious attenuation of culture due to a 
long period of travel over the coralline land surface of the 
tropical ocean. In a coimtry which was relatively boundless 
and magnificently timbered the aboriginals had remained 
chiefly subristent on the shell-fish tliat had supplied tbdr 
nccessides during their passage to the south. These they 
supplemented by hundng the trild dog, a powerful and 
ringuiarly broad-headed variety, and the moa, an extinct 
forest-dwelling bird allied to the Tasmanian apteryx, which 
it resembled in consorting togetJicr in pairs but greatly 
exceeded in size, attaining ui some species to the height of 
I a feet. To these supplies it is to be assumed that the first 
Polynesians added various other products of the forest such 
as fem root, raupo root, cabbage-trec root and shoots, fen]> 
tree frond and pith, wild fruits, lizards and the larvs of 
beetles. 

The evidence for this settlement has been funushed 
mainly by ancient shell mounds, which are found in great 
abundance on the coasts of Westland, Canterbury and 
Otago, and also in the same provinces far inland. It is 
clear that the great labour of transporting shell-fish Into the 
interior would not have been undertaken by a people to 
w'hom this form of diet had not become habitual. Some of 
tltc inland shell mounds, which attain to the magnitude of 
bills and are covered with humus to a sufiScient depth to 
support mature forest, must be of great antiquity. A 
coastal mound subjected to stratigraphical examination at 
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Shag Pointy Otago, contained three separate occupation 
levels, separated by ttvo mtervening belts of sand, Tlie 
low^L level held amongst the shell tcFuse, a piece of green 
stone, which may, perhaps, signify Ihe survival of a certain 
measure of neolithic efficiency. But the men of the loivcst 
occupation level at Shag Point made a more abundant use 
of pahtolitliic implements of fractured flint and this equip- 
mull of the hunter consorts well with the large number of 
dog and moa bones which arc the remaining feature of the 
first bed, TIic second level Indicates a senous decline in die 
produce of hunting. Fractured flints occur, but the bones 
of the dog arc absent and those of die moa have been broken 
for the extraction of tlicir marrow. Wldi the first or second 
level of this sequence may be associated in date sunk cootdng- 
ovens discovered at the depth of 14 feet bdow die level of 
the wind-sw'ept plateau of Manuherika, Otago. There can 
be litdc doubt Uiat both diis hearth and also dwcUing-piis, 
which had been excavated in clay or earth in the north cm 
province of Marllxirough, arc of tundra origin. 

The Anatolian remains in New Zealand bdong to tlie 
period in '^vhich Eg^'ptian influence had in San Cristoval 
become sufficiendy strong to secure die establishment of an 
official religion, but before the Anatolians had desisted from 
the plan of colonizing Polyucaia with Melanesian labour. 
Their monuments epitomize, though in less developed fontt, 
the main features that belong to the arc of mt^aliduc 
activity that extended from the Caroline Islands to Peru I 
they appear to have brought with thirm taro, die ediWe dog 
and the stone adze, but not the pig or fowl, and to luive 
transported Melanesian workmen probably for die cxploita- 
don of obddUn and greenstone. Their set dements were 
mainly coastal and so chosen as to avoid the winds that 
render the w'cstcm coasts a dangerous Ica-^iorc. The Bay 
of Islands, on the cast of the most northerly province of 
Auckland, contains a cromlech, w'Mch has been described as 
a miniature Stonchrage. Pclorus Sound, Marlborough, 
which possesses a tvarm northerly aspect, was made a centre 
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of cliff excavations. The faces of irocks were terraced with 
broad ledges or platforms which may have been used as 
inigaied gardens. These lerraces were furilicr hewn out to 
the depth of ffom four to eight feet so as to form chambers, 
u'hich are sufRdcntly analogous to pit<4wellings to suggest 
the transition from imported to native labour. From the 
north of Cook Strait the Anatolians penetrated inland 
between the w'estem and eastern highland and established 
to tltc north of Lake Taupo a terminal cull centre consisting 
of an aUgnment of great menhirs. There arc also 
indications of an economic revival in South Island, the 
greenstone area. Cust on the coast of the pnmnee of 
Canterbury became the site of a great stone village that 
extended over three miles in length. The third level at 
Shag Point, Otago, contains implements that arc more 
nearly neolitliic than those of ilie two preceding deposits. 
It also provides evidence of an improved and systematized 
commissariat, A chert adzc~hcad together with its sand¬ 
stone rasp has been taken from beloiv fourteen feet of soil at 
Bruce Bay, VVcstknd- 

Tradition states that North Island was first fished up, tliat 
is to aay, sighted as its cUfls rose above the horizon, by the 
maritime deml-god Maui, who settled Pdorus Sound w'itli 
Nut, a people described as smalt and dark. These men are 
said to have excavated the terraces ; bai'ing intermanied 
with natives they look to dwelling underground. From 
these mixed marriages derived the ancestors of the Moriori, 
who in the twelfth century a.d. migrated to the Cliatham 
Islands, about 500 miles 10 the cast of Cook Strait. The 
primidve character of Moriori culture may he in part due to 
unprosperous surroundings, but it also suggests that even at 
the date of their departure tlie natives of tills district of 
South Island had made small progress beyond the culture 
indicated in the Shag Point scttleTncnta. The Moriori 
surpass aU other Polynesians in the length of their 
genealogies which go hack for tSz gencraiions, or, on the 
computation of twenty-five years to a gcncnido]], for 4,500 
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years, that h lo say, approximatety to 2,600 b,c. The 
nearest approarh to these prodigious records is supplied 
from Hawaii, where genealogies include 145 geoerauoiLs,or 
cm the same method of computation 3,625 years to approsi- 
maiely 1,725 ex. The correspondence of these dates tvith 
the times "when Anatolian trade may be supposed to have 
entered and disappeared from tlic Pacific is sufficiently 
close to merit consideration. The Anatolians may be 
credited with the desire to create impressions of time amongst 
those whom they employed. Their arrival in Pelorus 
Sound must have been memorable, for they came to the 
relief of a necessitous population bringing with them from 
Fiji the edible dog and taro; it was, moreover, from the 
unions of Melanesians and aboriginals that the Morioii 
were traditionally supposed to have descended. On the 
other band their departure from Hawaii, where the peart 
fisheries and the service of the temple of Uni may have been 
arduous, perhaps stood in local tradition as the occasion on 
which the native population secured autonomy. 

It is natural that iinmigrants from distant lands should, 
within their new surroundings, seize upon those peculiazitjcs 
of circumstance that are best adapted to awaken in them 
memories of die places of their origin or recent sojourn. 
Thus the volcanic character of North Island, New Zealand, 
would act as a superior stimulus to men arriving from 
Melaneria and wt may scruthiize New Zealand culture, 
and especially such elements as the dispoeal of the dead, 
which are especially conservative:, for traces of the local 
reconsmicdon of Melanesian beliefs and practices. Amongst 
many varieties of funerary disposal report^ from New 
Zealand are the consigning of corpses to volcanoes, setting 
the body adrift in a canoe, cremadon, burial at length in a 
chamber covered with a slab of wood and cmljalmhxg. 
VVTith the exception of volcano disposal all these arc in 
correspondence with stages of the AnaioUan histtuy of San 
Cnsioval. Cremation w'as a particularly frequent ritual in 
the Pelorus Sound district of Marlborough and was there 
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associated svith offerings of porpoise teeth^ a Form of currency 
apparently native to Florida. U was, moreover, believed 
at death the spirits of great men departed to the north' 
west, along the lidgc of mountains that belongs to the same 
system as the Melanesian art, and there plunged into the 
sea, a belief vvliich has a Melanesian counterpart. Else¬ 
where bodies were less ceremonially interred in a posture so 
restricted as to surest that they had been bound. This 
metljod, which also is Melanesian, contrasts with the more 
usual practice of exposing the dead on platforms in trees, 
that belongs to North America, and may therefore be 
attributed to the first Polynesians. 

To the period of Anatolian direction in New Zealand 
succeeds a long shadowy interval apparently punctuated by 
migraiions, in w'hich many peoples of South Island were 
destroyed or absorbed and the Mclanedan element gradually 
obliterated. Later the Te Rapuari under a chief RongQ- 
atua, tliat is to say, spirit of tlie sea god, arrived in North 
Island bringing with iliem the South American Lumara or 
sweet potato, and were on account of this new food hospitably 
received by the natives. Rongo-atua sent back for further 
supplies of this tuber. To a consequent agriculmral develop¬ 
ment may be assigned many centuries of peaceful progress 
during which the native population of North Island aban¬ 
doned the pit-dwelling habit and constructed for their own 
protection and that of their stores palisaded villages or pahs 
that rccaU those of British Columbia and the Mississippi 
delta. 

In the eighth century a.d. the Waitafaa landed on the 
nortli of Cook Strait and established themselves round Lake 
Taupo, where they doubtless became acquainted with the 
Anatolian alignment. This people is said to have covered 
the soil like ants. The increase of their population caused 
them to send out migrations Into South Island, which drove 
the native population inland. Tlic fugitives appear in 
native tradition with an evil reputation as ogrea; they were 
reputed to Jive in eaves and to hunt men with the assistance 
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of a two-headed dogj the mj^hicat sur\'ivaj perhaps of I he 
powerful wild variety identified at Shag Point. It h clear 
that in warfare -with the indig<^ou5 population the Waitalia 
considered it prudent to place themselves in a position not 
only of attach but of defence. They occupied^ and accord¬ 
ing to tradition cons true ted, the stone buildings ai Cu$i- 
Tlior activities offer a contrast with those of the agricultural 
Rapuari ; they were a militant people under intcliigeot 
leaders who were open to suggestions from t!ie ancient 
tvorks^ which they had diMioverod at Taupo and Cust. li 
Ecctns that in the Waitaha ivc have early evidence of the 
intrusion of a new dement into the Polynesian race. It 
indeed, probable that New ^alaiid sustained between die 
eighth and twelfth centuries a succession of invmions from 
Polynesia, wWch were far from pacific in cliaractcr. To 
one of the last of these may be attributed the eviction of the 
anccstoi^ of the Morion from Pdorus Sound. These invasions 
may be provisusnally explained as due to the increasing 
menace of hostile aggression from a stock that liad become 
esiablbhed in the New Hebrides and Fiji. 


2 

TTie invaders whose coming gave a final character to ihe 
composite Polynesian racCj though of mixed d^ent and in 
external appearance very similar to MelancsianSji liad in 
temperament and ability preserved characters which had 
little resemblance to those of the races whicli had preceded 
them. The individual 5 uivx\*aJ of a European type has l>ccti 
frequMdy rcmarfccd by travellers in Polynesia, Tftc 
occasional combination of an aquiline nose with a spectilativ^ 
or intros^tive expression of the eyea has been attributed 
to a Semitic strain. The European type is most common in 
tlie ^CcronealaJl islands of Samoa and Tonga^ and is char- 
Mteristic of the population of the Mentawi Islandsi which 
He beyond the Pacific Esa^in off the w^est coast of Sumatra« 
The invaders appear to have made few maieriaJ additions 
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to tlic native ^uipmcnt. They may, Itowever, be credited 
1%‘iih having in die Solomon Islands substituted the club and 
spear for the defensive Draudian bow, and with having 
entered Polynesia in a new type of sailing ship, which was 
the result of a free and Ingenious combmadon of various 
native models. Its constituents appear to have been the 
Dravidian outrigger, the Floridan planlc-buiit canoe and 
the Santa Crux canoe with double platform. Both these 
innovations were characteristic of a people that was in 
temperament self-rdiant and forcible, in mentality observant 
and practical and by habit maritime. The double canoe, 
however, was something more than a vehicle of migration, 
it Vi'as the comprehensive expression of a character that was 
destined to survive the modifications, which altered sutFOund^ 
ings and fusion vrith other races had induced on social 
structure and on racial type. For this character the invaders 
had the term “ mana,*^ denoting thereby a spiritual and 
sacred quality which displayed itself in men of eminent 
parts or achievement. A man might acquire mana cither 
by descent or by Jtis own exertion, but it was individual to 
himself and belonged to his otvn head. In operation 
might have many different manifestations. It comprised 
the abiUiics to isolate the particulais of circuinstancc, to 
visualize and register dicir properties and above all their 
ausceptihility to modification, to recombine Uiem securely 
and swiftly in the service of a clearly envisaged end. Mana 
might be displayed in draughtmanslijp or carving, in poetry 
or the memorizing of genealogies and traditions, in incanta¬ 
tions and ivizardry, in navigation, counsel or battle. It was 
above all eSident, whether for defence or offence, and gave 
a man personality amongst hb fellow's. Such a belief could 
not fail to mahe the invaders forniidabte antagonists ; thdr 
impetuosity rendered them irresistible. 

These westerners were impelled towards conquest without 
any abatement of reverence for the land of their origin. 
Capable of strong domestic affection, and in their social 
relations natursiljy communistic, tltey were relentless and 
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devastating cncmacs, who in warfare ti-avdled free of alt 
ciiciimbranccs and in conquest assumed the prerogatives of 
an aristocracy over ilie peoples whose territory they had 
appropriated. These qualities and habits had amongit 
European p>eoples their counterpart only in the Nordic racCp 
to whose contemporary liistory in Scandmavia that of the 
im-aders of tlieRacific offers an interesting analogy% Further 
means for the idcntificatjon of liic invaders are provided by 
the linguistic changes w'hich they imposed on the Austro- 
ncsian language that the Anaioliarts had made the lingua 
of the Pacific basiii^ It lias been observed that 
Polynesian speech represents the clasli between two inilccted 
languages^ w'hcreby features that the two peoples cmpfoylng 
them were unable to compose, or the dominant race to 
Icam, became lost and that the Danish and Norman 
invasions thus simplified Ajiglo*Saxon, previously the mosi 
highly inflected of North European tongues- In Polynesian 
the number of Individual sounds was at this time actually 
reduced to fifteen largely through the loss of consoiiantSf of 
which but^ a single gutturah a single dental and a single 
labial survivied. That the original language of the invaders 
had been of the Aryan family may be assumed from the 
similar resolution of all PaljnesJan and Aryan words into 
roots conslsdng of cmc or two consonants and a ^'owel, and 
the (act that of the words which in the New' Zealand or 
Maori variety of Polynesian begin with “ Ic ” or m one 
Iialf have phonetic equivalents in Sanskrit, In PoIj^Tiesiaii 
area ** is an open space, ** ruma is an apartment or 
room, “ poaka {Larin porcus) is a pig, “ hoanga {Scotch 
hone) is a whetstone, arcoi” (Aiya) is aiord, WTiiro "' 
(Latin vir) a god of war* 

The date and louie of iliis Aryan invasion of Polynesia 
may be mferred partly from collateral evidence ancT partly 
(rora oral traditional^ of wliich the most important is a 
genealogy from Raratonga, one of the Ccxjk group of islands. 
Between about 1,700 and 450 b.c, the NordieSj ^vho had 
reached Punjab fimm Persia, inhabited die valley of the 
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Ltdtts and were there in contact 6rst wi'tli Anatolians and 
Dravidians, subseqneniljr with Dravidians and maritime 
Semites. This hotueliuid is d^cribed in tlie genealogy as 
Great Alia covered with rice. In Atia stood the ‘‘ Place of 
many Enclostures ” or ** Place of Spirits,” a great building 
which rose to the height of ya feet and was surrounded by a 
wall of stone. Here the spirits of the ancients after death 
forgathered with the gods, and chiefs and great priests met 
to elect lungs and to consult for the governance of men, 
children and slaves. Thence ilie Nordics spread both 
southwards by sea along the Malabar coast and eastwards 
by land dotvn the \*alley' of the Ganges. These two directions 
of expansion created a diversity of experience. To the former, 
which supplied a succcsslan to the maritime adventures of 
the AnatoUans and to their depots in Ceylon and at the 
mouths of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, is to be ascribed 
most of die heroic period of the invasion. To the latter, 
which gradually dispossessed ilie Dravidians of their cultivated 
rice lands, is to be attributed the land hunger which found 
fiillest satisfaction in Samoa, Tonga and New Zealand. 
About the middle of Uic fifth century b.c. these two bodies 
of emigrants met at the mouths of the Ganges anrf 
Brahmaputra and thence proceeded by sea to Sumatra. 
This Island may iiavc taken sdectivc toll of the individuals 
whose temperament inclined them to quiescent settlement ; 
such men would probably intermarry with the native 
population. When about a,d. 200 Sumatra was invaded by 
Mongolians this mixed population was submerged in the 
hlalayan race; but the Mentawi escaped assimilation. 
Other fugitives may have retraced the sea route to the south 
of the Deccan to arrive in Madagascar with an Aryan 
modification of Austroncsian speech. But the main tide of 
ilie Nordic invasion had long previously passed on to Java, 
which ivas well suited to serve as a base for maritime 
explorafion. 

Early Nordic history in Europe disptaj'S altcmatians of 
quiescence in a homeland and of violent excursions in 
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pcriofls of economic necessity, prcikced by the exploits of 
inditridual adventurers, such as those who furnisbed the 
Hungarian plain with bronze and iron swords. The route 
followed from Java has been traced by way of Ceram and 
Gilolo, in ilie Moluccas, to the northern coast of Neiv 
Guinea; it is improbable that they W'ould lail to visit 
Celebes and Borneo to the west. These men had mana, 
beyond the confines of agriculture they would encounter 
races of ncm^Draridian character, Papuan, Negrito and 
Mdaiicsian, and the contacts would be boslile. Head¬ 
hunting was a derisive sport ; cannibalism might ensue 
amongst Nordics as the means of approprialing the spirits of 
their foes, amongst natives as a debased reflection of the 
same rituaL It is from this picriod that W'c may date the 
distinction between the retention of the heads of ancestor} 
and enemies. The former was possibly a very ancient 
practice for it appears in the Nordic skull circles at Oihet in 
Bavaria; the latter w'as purely contemptuous. The 
adventurers also passed along the north coast of New 
Guinea to reach the Dravidiaxi seiilcment in the Trobriand 
Islands, Here the contact would be pacific. Adventurers 
attaching themselves to Dravidian chie& instructed them in 
the theory of mana, so that their superiority to ordinary 
indix'Iduals became celebrated by means of a ceremonial 
etiquette similar to that which afterwards surrounded chiefs 
in the South Polynesian belt i such sacred personages must 
lie approached by their subjects in an attitude of great 
humility. Undebased head-worship was added to the 
harvest ritual of Santa Cruz. The maritime adveniurcifs 
passed on to reach Fiji, Tonga and Samoa, where they first 
encountered die indigenous Polynesian population; their 
descendants have there remained more consistently European 
in type than in any otlier islands of Polynesht. Tlie 
aborigines did much to temper the violence of their invaders. 
Tonga and Samoa became the centre of a superior popula¬ 
tion, of which the racial substructime was neither Melanesian 
nor Dm vidian but Pamiri, and where the cultural influence 
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of the AnatoHaDs was still potent, for ihc intruders in dtesc 
most eastern territories of the Microncsian arc had acquired a 
superior efficiency' in the construction of canoes, Tongam 
anil Samoans had subsequent cause to regard all strangers 
with suspicion, and, although themselves of amiable dis- 
postdon, treated castaways mercilessfy as foreign devils. 
Savai, in Samoa, bears like Java the distinguishing place- 
name of a Nordic homeland. 

Gradually a full tide of invasion dev^eioped in the wake of 
the adventurers, A population greatly modified by cross- 
mam age with indigenous peoples passed across the Bismarck 
Archipelago through Eaughlan Island to the Solomons. 
These men W'erc less adventurers than die overflow of a 
congested population that was in search of new territory. 
They trusted to themselves to find and take wives wherever 
they landed ; their pathtvay was strewn with violence and 
desolation. The domestic arts of weaving and pottery 
established by the Anatolians disappeared. A numerous 
breed of half-castes added to the tenor of the population. 
Head-hunting became as prevalent as amongst the Hyarlts 
of Borneo. Important building required the sacrifice of 
slaves to edebrate their foundations ; canoe houses w'cne 
adorned with tlie skulls of those who in life had manifested 
mana j cannibalism became rife and e^ttended to San 
Cristoval, 

Tlic more distinctively Dravidian colonies of the Banks 
Islands acted as a buffer to nco-Melanesian ferocity ; in tlie 
Southern Melanesian arc cannibalism was practised only 
rviih reluctance and in derision of fallen enemies or as a 
means of destroying the power of thdr revengeful spirits. 
The population of Fiji was, houwer, Melanesian, and the 
tide of migration paused there to repeat the neo-Melanesian 
corruption that Iiad arisen in the Solomon Islands. 

The Raratongan genealogies give a.d. 450 as a date when 
their ancestors reached Fiji, and aj>. 600 for Oie occupation 
of Tonga and Samoa. There followed for the adventurers 
a heroic period of navigation, which gave rise to numerous 
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supplementary mytlis relating to tEe deeds of Maui and ol 
other maiitune detoigods. Tlit ancestors had rcrenLcrcd on 
tlic Anatolian inheritance, which they had enjoyed From the 
mouth of the Indus, through Ccy-lon to the mouth of the 
Ganges thence to Sumatra, Java and Ceram. They were 
notif again amongst men who were without trace of negroid 
specialkation and prohied by the presdge that had in the 
past attached to the merchant princes. Tims there w'as in 
this period a great preference for European traits of feature 
and complexion, and the character of the slock may have 
been reformed by matrimonial preference for blonde wives, 
Maui is credited with having visited the Tonga, Cook, 
Society, Paumotu and Marquesas groups. New Zealand and 
Hawaii, In the last group one kland beats the name of Ui 
or tatooing-comb, which suggests that ilic maritime adven- 
turets had adopted the distinctively Anatolian practice of 
tatooing males as a mark of aristocratic lineage. Tlds an 
was in New Zealand esteemed also a means of making 
warriors more terrible in W‘ar. 

The Raratongan genealogy gives at about aj>. 630 the 
name of Ut-te-rangiora, a chief or Ariki, who in his canoe, 
which was fabled to have been built out of tlic bones of his 
enemies, journeyed so far to the south beyond Rapa, Austral 
Islands, that he encotmtered Antarctic icc and there saw 
many wonderful things. Tw'o and a half centuries later the 
Ariki Te-Aniianga*»aku, emulating this example, made a 
similar cxpecUtion. Tradition is silent about other Nordic 
adventurers who may have lost Uieir lives in exploration. 

To this period, before a-O. goo, belongs an iU-omciied 
renewal of Polynesian contact with the New Hebrides. The 
islands of the Coral Sea received the legend of Mauls 
exploits in fishing up new lands; tlic cooking>placcs of 
gamals or club houses For men were supplied with excavated 
ovens, members of secret societies armed themselves with 
staves headed with grotesque feces like those tliat served as 
emblems of the Nordic goda Tane, Rongo and Tangaroa. 
The Tamatc or ghost societies of the Banks Islands applied 
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to these importations Uidr characteristic weapems of derision 
and muldplicaiion, though in a temper bighiy su^estivt of 
fear. A member of a Taraatc in using his stave to belabour 
the uninitiated was careful to guard against the carved head 
being seen, Vanua Lava had in the legend of Quat a parody 
of the Maui saga in which Tangaroa was debased into 
langarOf the hist name of eleven younger brothers of Qua 
so that the total numbcfa of these Dravidian demigods 
equalled that of Siko's companions who came to Florida 
from Bugotu in Ysabet. Of the eleven Tangaros one was 
Tangaro the Fool; all liad assigned to them as second 
names tlie letm descriptive of the leaf of some fUstincUvc 
tree, shrub or plant. 

From this eastern contact arose a great wave of neo- 
Mclanesian migration from Fiji, which resettled Polynesia 
with a population that had vestiges of negroid spedaliaadon. 
Tiic discovery of Hawaii by the adventurers may be dated 
to 650 B.c,, that of the Marquesas group to 675. In the 
btter group while Hlwa, Hiau, Hiwaoa are local variants 
for tlie generic expression for homeland, the application of 
realistic subjects to the tatooing of women is a neo* Melanesian 
art that attained excellence in a society, from which tlic 
traditions of Anatolian regulation and Nmdie initiauve had 
been almost effaced. The gcncolt^cs of Hawaii, Rare tonga, 
New Zealand, and by implication also of Tahiti, include at 
about the middle of the seventh century a.d. the name of 
Wtiaidri, a woman who has been assumed to have been a 
Metanedan and was according to tradition the first Poly¬ 
nesian cannibal. W'haidri dwelt in Fiji and there married 
Kai-tangata, who, as his name signifies, aim became a 
cannibal. These two had a son Henna who died in 
Tahiti. Henna %vas the father of two rons Karii the 
elder and Taw'hoki. Karii disobeyed his mother in 
a matter aficedng her head, in consequence superior 
mana deacendod on Tawhaki, the Baldur of New Zealand 
mythology. Thereupon Karii in jealousy slew his father 
Henna as a sacrifice to the gods. He further slew 
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Tawhald, who was brought to life again by the karabia 
or incantations of his sisters, Tawhaki is ancestral in most 
genealogies from New Zealand and has the Tahitbn dale of 
A.n„ 700, Karti is ancestral in the Raratongan genealogies* 
It was under these conditions of fierce oeO'Mcianesian 
disturbance in Souihem Polynesia that the Waitaha, who 
were possibly Polynesians under Nordic leadership^ appear 
to have departed for Neiv Zealand, It may be supposed 
that the Fijian migration was hctlc to the taste of the 
adventurous men of relatively fair complexion whose exploits 
as navigators are celebrated in the !Maui sagas. 

Tahiti, the most important island of the Society group* so 
named by Cook w'ho visited them in 1767 to make for the 
Royal Society of London observadons on the transit of 
Venus across the sun, has been described as the ** gem of the 
Pacific/’ Its food supply represented by the breadfruit 
tree, banana and coconut was abundant, of these staples the 
banana alone required culdvadon. As to die bread-fruit 
tree Cook observes : “ It is never planted but springs from 
the roots of the old ones, wliich spread themselves near the 
surface of the ground. Hence we may observe that the 
inhabitants of ‘ Otaheltc,* instead of being imder a necessity 
of planting their bread, uiil rather be obliged to prevent its 
progress, which is perhaps sometini)^ done.” The Tahitians 
also possessed the pig, poidtiy', turtle and man as variant 
forms of tfret. They had kava for drink, and the paper 
mulberry supplied them with the fibre from which they 
wove nadve doth. Unlike the Tongans, the Samoans and 
the Hawaians, the Taiiidans had become languorous and 
inclined to obesity, They normally breakfasted twice at 
eight and eleven o’clock, dined twice at two and five* 
supped at eight, after which they retired to bed ; they 
awoke for a second supper at rtvo o’clock in the morning. 
This routine they vfoul^ however, from time to time modify 
by a practice calculated to bleach their skins, which bore 
rc:semblance to the sweat bath of the Athapascan medicine 
men, or shamans. On these occasions they would wrap them* 
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sdv«s up in sneat amounts of clothing and remain indoors 
conlming their diet to bread fruit. They treated their 
women harshly and were addicted to infanticide. In 
government they had by the dose of the eighteenth century 
evolved an extremely aristocratic institution; the fcing of 
Tahiti was an hereditary monarch, whose life, though 
prosperous since he could claim all the property of his 
subjects^ was yet surrounded by innumerable and irksome 
taboos. It was his practice to resign office, when a first son 
was bom to him ; he thus secured his power as regent but 
evaded certain of the restrictions on his freedom. To the 
chief and the sacred nobility bdonged the sole right to eat 
man, pig and turtle. After death the nobility alone reached 
paradise, but commoners who made large donations to the 
priests might also ascend thither from the lower regions of 
Po, to w'hich they must naturally pass at death. The 
tohungas or priests were noted for their feats of memory in 
enumerating genealogies, which they supported by the 
practice of adding on the occasion of each succession to the 
chieftainship a new length to the saored maro, a garment of 
Dravidian origin woven out of bark>clotii covered with red 
feathers which belonged to the royal insigiiia. 

The Tama te of the Banks Islands were in Tahiti represented 
by the Areoi, a secret society of w'htch the membens were 
nominally devotees of Oro, the god of war. Actually the 
Areoi was a celibate society of aristocrats, who had adopted 
infanticide as a definite feature in an orgiastic and terrorist 
cult and claimed that they cotild attain immortality by 
pursuing in file the unbridled licence, which tliey anticipated 
to be their portion after death. They supported the fiction 
that an Areoi never grew old by secretly burying alive those 
of their companions whose virility had departed. They 
recruited their numbers throughout the neighbouring islands, 
which they periodically visited exacting presents, violating 
women, slaying any children born of this intercoujrse and 
giving dramatic representations, of u'hich the liiemes were 
criminal or indecent. Wherever they went they were 
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received with fear and respect as sacred persons. Coot 
witnessed the departure from Tahiti of sixty canoes forming 
one of the Arcoi oepedidom. 

The Tahitians had not wholly relinquished the warlike and 
tnarltime practices of ilieir forbears, for they tvcrc constantly 
engaged in dvU warfare and fought frequent battles on the 
sea. In neither fonn of engagement was quarter given to 
the vanquished party. Ail ceremonial contacts between 
thdr tribes were occarions for human sacrihes, for which 
the detims were often secretly a^assinated. The evidence 
both of modem observers and of the genealogies indicates 
that the Society Islands, despite thdf abundant vegetation, 
had become over-populated, that tribes constantly raided 
the food supplies of their neighbours, and that would-hc 
immigrants met vrith an extremely hostile reception, On 
the other hand the common people tvere mild and generous 
in their ordinary demeanour. They wore their hair short, 
and anc^ted it frequently with scented coconut oil ; the 
women decked their heads with flowers and wiili rosettes of 
coconut shoots; both men and vvomcn tvcrc elaborately 
tatooed on the chest and limbs but not commonly on the 
face : mothers were careful to flatien the heads and broaden 
the nostrils of their diildrcn during infancy. The Tahitians 
w’crc much given to surf-riding, feasting, dancing, music, 
oratory, cock^^iigliting, Ibotball, wrestling and boxing. Of 
the last two Cook nO'ted diat wrestling tvas more popular than 
boxing, ^viuch tvas regarded as a dangerous sport, and that 
wrestling itself, which was also practised by w omen and even 
between antagonists of opposite sex, lacked the vigour which 
characterued it amongst the Tongas of the Friendly Islands, 

A diagnoris of this neo-Melanesian corruption of Nordic 
and Potyncsian society might start by recognizing that 
climatic enervation and restriction of territory were condi¬ 
tions hosUlc to cultural hygiene and that infanticide, 
depression of the status of women, sexual licence, effeminacy, 
gluttony, cannibalisni, the kava drug habit, rcstricLioR of 
the iititiarivc of chiefs, social and rcli|pous prexogadves 
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dependent on births aimony in pdeats, ^vere symptoms less of 
degeneracy thnn of disease. Of tliese iiiiantiddeT canniba!- 
ism and the kava habit were possibly the most serious. It 
has been obsen'ed that a people of arrested cuItCtrc may 
retain many of the essentials of social health by reason of the 
ciituladon of experience due to the passage of successive 
generations of individuals from the cradle to the grave. 
Infanticide in Tahiti cut at the roots of this youth naovement. 
Cannibalism in Melanesia existed not as a sacrament 
belonging to funeral obsequies^ but as a distasteful expression 
of animpsity to a defunct enemy. In Polynesia it was 
destitute of ceremonial significance and existed for the 
satiation of the imperative demands of an acquired taste. 
The diagnosis would pass on to note that Anatolian institu-’ 
tlons were mainly represented by antiquated survivals, such 
as the dual conception of paradise and the undcr^'orld, and 
by the diversion of ritual and commerce in the DravidiaR 
direction of caste distinctions ; that the head worship of the 
Nordics had been undermined by a system that wlvUe 
cxaldng t he magical properties of chiefs deprived them of all 
discretion as nilcrs; that the adventurers’ esteem for fair 
complexions had been degraded Into an aficccation and their 
initiative parodied by an obscene travesty of exploration; diat 
the aborigines had been deprived of title to their holdirigs and 
though loyally at pains to Induce Melanesian characters In 
ihetr thildrcn, w'ere the victims of cuiragc and murder. 

The corruption of the best is not only morally the worst 
but physically and intellectually also tlie most painfuL In 
the opposition of (he Nordic and Pamiri elements those who 
suffered most were rather the persecuiora than die 
persecuted; for the common people were at least placid 
and spontaneous, iwlutc the Arcoi, restless under unnatural 
inhi bitions^ actually submitted themselves to the torture of 
living burial as a means of supporting the empty pretensions 
of tJicir cull. Nor is it unreasonabie to suppose that the 
.\reoi as agents of an aruheiaJ unrest served to forestall the 
decadence which threatened the serenity of Tahitian 
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society. The renaissance of land hunger, love of domesticity 
and desire for cliildrcn, which pratnpted men of Noitdic 
temperament to undertake in the fourtcentfi centmy' tJic 
resettlement of New Zealand, can reasonahly be accounted 
for as the reheUion of adventurous spirits against a regime 
that had become spirituaUy intolerable. 


3 

New Zealand, the Ultima Thule of Polynesian migration, 
offers to the tropical islands of the South Pol>'ne$ian belt 
bold contrasts of situation, relief, flora and fauna. These 
arc exceeded in extent. North Island with an area of over 
44,000 square miles is over four times as great as Hawaii, 
the Friendly Islands, Samoa, the Society Islands, the 
Marquesas and Faumotu put together. It is seventy times 
the size of the Society group. South Island is even greater 
by a third. Tradition states that the Maori came to Neiv 
Zealand in the year 1350 in a bistoiic fleet of six canoes. 
It is certain that these vessels did not arrive simultaneously j 
neither did they alt come from Tahiti nor in the same year. 
Some were outriggers, others Maori double caimes. All had 
been amply provisioned and equipped with great sails and 
paddles. These vessels can have carried few women and 
fewer children. Amongst their crews each contained a 
chief or .\riki and a priest or tohunga, the latter entrusted 
with images of gods and ancestors and sacred things such as 
the kura or vitalizing stones. TIic Tainui, the most famous 
of the canoes, thus brought the Korotangi, a bird carved in 
stone which tradition said came first from the Meeting 
Place of Spirits. This image has dose resemblance to an 
ancient bronze bird discovered in Japan, which was possibly 
of Anatolian w’orkmanship. 

Tlie importance which in Maori legend invests the coming 
of these few hundred sea-worn adventurers to a land, w'hich 
they were destined to conquer and hold in undisputed 
possession for five hundred years, is not diminished by 
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historical considerations. The crews w'tuch in the fourteenth 
century disembarked in New Zealand were equally poor in 
materia] and rich in spiritual possessions, Tliey had that 
vrhich they had brought with them : their can.ocs» a small 
remaining stock of provisions of the voyage, the garments 
which they wore, the clubs that they carried, their sacred 
things. They were young, confident and volunteer com¬ 
panions of an arduous voyage under a scif-chosen leader. 
They had made the great refusal of sensuous case, when they 
had turned their canoes seaward from the embraces of their 
playmates and the persuasions of their relatives. Each 
canoe provided a level and co-operative class of adults 
expect in the efficiencies of manhood ; war, navigation, 
fishing and debate, and in its relaxations : dancing, wTCstlmg, 
swimming and song. Individuals possibly excelled in the 
fine arts such as oratory and tatooing; the tohunga u-as 
skilled in genealogies, traditions and kar akia or incantations. 
T^cy had their code of acts imprudent in the individual, 
disastrous in the Ariki; these were proscribed by taboo. It 
was, for instance, supposed that a tohunga who was guilty of an 
historical inaccuracy must so affironi the ancestral gods that 
they would abandon him to tlie malignity of evil spirits. In 
accordance with Areoi convention each adventurer was a lord 
and sacred, and each Ariki was an exceedingly sacred pemm. 

The evidences of indigenous prosperity were li^y to 
arouse the cupidity of the invaders, who, on their part, 
would anticipate merciless treatment, if captured. But the 
needs of the Maori were insbtent. To the spirit of adventure 
was added the spur of necessity. They lacked food, shelter, 
clothing, tackle and utensils. In their recent homeland 
society had supplied these generously from well-explored 
sources; in the new land the sources were as yet 
uninvestigated and the society was yet to be made. The 
adventurers could entertain no doubt as to tlicir procedure. 
Having appropriated such goods of the natives as they needed 
they must devise means for thd r safe keeping. They p robably 
adopted their defences from the native model of palisaded 
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vitlsiges. To these pahsi as an opposition not wholly lacking 
in the tradiuoB of Maori leadership a^vaI£eIlc<l tbeir military 
talent^ they gradually added superior fortiftcation. 

It had been tlie practice of the celibate Arcoi to supply 
themselves with temporary consorts. The Maori needed 
mates and proceeded to appropriate native girls as slavcs- 
Hence arose tales about Patupaiarehe, or a race of blonde 
fairies, who were fQrcsi*dweIlcrs and of gentie disposition 
and who taught the Maori the designs employed in tatoo 
and the art of making large nets, with a knot w hich has been 
identified with that of tiic lake villages of the European Alps. 
Other Fatupaiarche tales, however, speak of the fairies as 
issuing fixina the forest fay night to amotiicr men, and 
represent them as ivhoUy lacking religion or magic and 
hating cooked food. These tales are, hovvever, by no means 
beyond reconciliation. It may be assumcxl that the Maori 
first encountered in North Island the population of the 
eastern coast, which was mainly dependent for smtenance 
OR fisheries, but had also kumara and taro in cultivation 
and a textile industry based on the phormium or native Sax 
plant. These they evicted from their holdings, slaying the 
men and mating freely vrith the women. Tlie fugitives, who 
took to the forest and practised fishing by night, were 
eventually cxtcnniiiated. Indonesian superstition was suffi¬ 
ciently cuiTcnt amongst the first Maori of New Zealand to 
invest the fugitives with mysterious qualities. The Waitaha 
had regarded the aboriginaL*; as ogres who dwdt in cliffi and 
bunted men with the double-headed spirit dog. The 
Maori oTKortU Island came to suppose that the Fatupaiarche 
were small foresters, of noctumd habit, who hated cooked 
food and smothered such men as they could surprise. The 
Melancdans of San Cristoval believed that the Kakamora 
were diminutive dwellers m cliffi and nocturnal in habit, 
that thc>' tracked dowTi men by scent and killed them by 
pressing down upon them with their long fingers- Tliere 
can be little doubt that tiie two superstitions from New 
Zealand are separate venions of that from Mdancsia. 


POLYNESLAN AD\"ErmJRE 

Having given iip any idea of return to Polynesia the 
Maori abandnaed the oonsttuction of plank-built ocean¬ 
going canoes and substituted pl^ dugouts, employing for 
this purpose the magnificent timber of the kauri pine, vvMch 
v'as capable of furnishing a continuous tec! of over eighty 
feet b length. The form of propulsion was the paddle 
supplentcnted in the great war canoes, which were futnished 
with plank gunwales, by a stnal! sail useless for voyages of 
any considerable length. Having thus signalized their 
acceptance of new conditions of life they solved appropriate 
Ibrms of govemment, social organization and land tenure. 
Once acquired tlic Maori made %'arious important arts, such 
as net-making and design conununicated by tlic captured 
women, sacred to men. The most arduous of the tasks 
reserved for women was the service of the underground ovens 
of native tradition in which malodorous and often actually 
offensive food was cooked by steam. But the contribution of 
Patupaiarehe vromcn, whose gentleness and loyalty appealed 
to the latent domesticity of thrir masters, vras not confined 
to menial employment, The sons of these first captives 
became Maori and sacred, their daughters were married with 
Polynesian lack of formality to their fathers^ companions. 

From the affection inspired by ihcir wives there grew up 
amongst the Maori a status for women much higher than 
that recognized in the tropical islands. Women were 
ezcluded from religion, took their meals apart and iv^crc 
heavily worked, but they shared when young the games and 
ammements of boys, and when grown liad the right to reject 
an offer of marriage, shared the counsels of their husbands, 
fought by their side in war, and had equal rights of inherit¬ 
ance with men, excepuonatly they even became chiefs and 
vrarlords. The daughter of an Ariki liad a special function 
in ritual. If married to wcU-to^o husbands, wives ^vere 
relieved of drudgery by slaves : in exceptional caso they 
appear to have been recognized as seers. It b not without 
intcTcst that the camaraderie that thus reconstittited a 
rdatioD, which was initially concupiscent and servile, 
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derived not from sex but irom the male free fdlowship of the 
canoes. 

With these altered values came a iiealtlifiil rcconstrucdon 
of otpericRce. Knowledge^ when seen constantly in relation 
to life, is likely to rectify standards of conduct. Of the evib 
of Tahitian existence most disappeared in the Maori 
renaissance. Yet in a land that possessed neither turtle nor 
pork, and where the sole variants fiom a dietary of vegetables 
and fish consisted of rats, small birds and the edible dog, the 
propensity to cannibalism instead of abating vt'as actually 
sdinulatcd. In the early days of incessant warfare, as the 
Maori hunted Patupaiarehc or strove together fbr the posses¬ 
sion of superior beaches and sites for cultlx'atlon or (br pahs, 
an abundant supply of slain or captured enemies was seldom 
wanting for the altar or for the oven. This was esteemed 
food fit only for heroes. It is probable that the Patupaiaruhe 
xvomcn foomd its preparation exceptionally repugnant. 

The progress in the status of women w?as signalized by 
their inclusion in the order of descent in default of male 
issue, This pnomotiai indicated tlte addition of a new 
servile class composed of slaves captured in war. For these 
although, subsequent to the extirpation of the Patupaiarehc, 
of Maori race, there was, as for women, no consolation of 
religion, but there was also no hope of enfranchisement and 
no security of life. A slave and the children of slaves were 
chattels ; even if they escaped back to their own people it 
was etiquette that they should be returned to their masters. 
They performed menial services and generally relieved the 
free-bom, whether man or woman, from labour. They 
w'ere occasionally slain for sacrihcc to the gods or for btunan 
food. On the other hand, inhumanity to slav^ was rare. 
They shared the sleeping quarters of their masteis- If their 
life was arduous and precarious, its chief bitterness arose 
from the fact that they belonged to a race to ’which any 
condition other than &eodcim was intolerable. 

There existed amcmgsl the freemen of the pahs an auno- 
splicre (rf* loyal fcUotvship founded on self-respect and a respect 
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for others, ll was competcai for any freeman to found a 
pah of tiis own. He thus became a ttobk, although he 
might not be of that status by birth. It was, moreover, 
competent for the chief of a great pah to assume the peculiar 
sanctity of an Ariki, even ;vere he not of lineal descent fiom 
an Ariki of the canoes. Upon these personal promotiom 
there were two main constraints^ of which the first was 
individual and the second social. A man might either fear 
failure or the restrictions that pre'eminence must place upon 
Ills own freedom of action, or, on the other hand, he might 
he constrained by social solidarity. This in Maori life was 
cemented by social isolation. Each pah transacted its own 
afiairs, maintained internal discipline without any apparatus 
of punishment and dealt autonomously with its neighbours. 
This orderliness w'as tn part dependent upon the sanctions of 
tapu and muru, both of which were probably of Anatolian 
origin, and of utu, which may have been Nordic, Tapu, in 
Florida tampu or in generalized spelUng taboo, entered 
with peculiar completeness into tlie scheme of Maori society. 
Its original meaning for the Maori was possibly consecrated 
or sacred to a gpd ; it thence came to mean prohibited, to 
prohibit and a person who had performed a prohibited 
action. For such a person die Maori bcUini'cd that punish¬ 
ment, and most frequently punishment by death, lay in wait 
through the actirity of malignant spirits. There b abundant 
evidence that the mental reaction in the case of a man or 
w*oman discovered guilty, even though without intention, of 
a prohibited action was oocarionaily sufficient to cause 
death. Punishment w'as automatic, there was no need of 
externa! justice ; sometimes the offender committed suicide. 
Tapu could be imposed either by die Ariki or by a tohunga. 
That tvhich such men Jiad made tapu became inviolable j 
if an individual desired to protect his crops or any possession 
from theft he employed a tohunga to render it tapu, by 
setting beside it the mark of sacrednes, and it was (hence¬ 
forward protected. Only a greater mana than that of the 
iniposer could remove a tapu. 
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Above all person.s the Arikt was tapu ; lus head exceed¬ 
ingly tapu, SliovJd he touch it with his Engexs he must 
sniff back the mana which had been iniparted to them^ in 
order that it might Tt-enter his head. When iiis hair was 
cut the village was tapu and must remain idle, Tapu was 
the final arbitrament of the Ariki, who could use it for 
religious, political or se lfish modves. He could tapu a 
whole pah with all its conteute. Should he do so, both pah 
and goods must be deserted for ever on pain of sudden 
death. Thus the Ariki was futnished with terrible and 
unexampled powers within a scope that was commensunite 
with all soci^ activities and consequently with the whole 
range of the Maori virtues of jusdee, seUf-conirol and un¬ 
selfish devotion to the communal interest. 

Muru was a method of forcible distraint on prit'ate 
property by footing whicfi acted with deterrent effect 
agaiiisi die Uieft of things unprotected by tapu. A man, 
who liad received a private injury that lack^ communal 
significance, would resort to mum by making together with 
a party of companions a descent on the hous^otd or village 
of the culprit, where, unless bought off with gifts of con¬ 
siderable value, he would seize his personal property of 
blankets, ornaments and bciilooms and distribute these 
amongst his mpporlers. 

Tlie otyecc of die aggressor was, howcv'cr, probably less to 
recoup himself by matierial acquisition than to aatisly the 
desire for reparation or vengeance, which was ever recurrent 
in the Maori mind. Utu or revenge illustrates die impulsive 
character of the Nordic temperament. It was not essential 
that the man, w'ho experienced the need for it, should secure 
compensation from a particular quarter provided that the 
retribution was felt to be appropriate m kind. Thus, ^vhen 
a great chief had suffered a heavy bereavement by death he 
might exact utu by the massacre of .slaves. Murder was a 
terrible affront to relatives and demanded utu. Wlicn a 
man had been murdered, his corapaniom sallied forth to 
exacL uni from the first person encountered. There might 
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be no delay of vengeance, nor did ii matter to what tribe the 
unfortunate, who encountered the blood-seekers, belonged. 
An occasion is on record when a man met and dew hU own 
brother, who was entirely mnoceni of the crime, 

Maori theology included a cosmogony which may be 
assumed to have been of combined Anatolian and Nordic 
origiii. The first condition of die Universe was Po or 
darJmess; this scon was followed in succession by two others, 
Kore or the Void, and Ao-marama or the World of Light. 
Tlicn appeared lo the prime source of aU things, manifested 
in tlic stars. From lo descended two orders, one female 
through Maratna the moon, the other male through Ra the 
sun. Of these orders dae last successors were respectively 
Papa the female Earth, and Rangi the male Heavens. Po 
or darkness then became tlte underworld. From the marriage 
of Papa and Rang] were bom the second order of gods, 
Rongo, of cultivated crops ; Tanc of man, forests and birds ; 
Tangaroa of the ocean and fish. Tane received Nordic 
attributes. A war canoe was amongst his aria or visible 
signs, and was called by ids name with the attribute Sea 
Rider. He fashioned woman out of earth, breathed into 
her life, and wedded her. To them ^vere bom Tiki the 
father of man, and two daughters, one the goddess of birds, 
“ Tanc's wing-fiapping children,” the other, who descended 
into Po, “ the Great Woman of Night.” These gods or atua 
were pre-eminent. But there were many other atua, and 
tlie Aribi appears to have been regarded as an atua on earth. 

Tlie tractions of tlic Maori contained a lessor order of 
beings, the demigods or heroes of wdiom Maui was the most 
remarkable. Maul was a great voyager and bene&etor of 
mankind, but he was also of a mischievous and irreverent 
humour. Hh escapades have been compared with those ot' 
the Norse Loki. It w-as related that Maui on one occasion 
noosed the sun causing him to go more slowly, a Legend 
suggestive of passage southwards towards the longer summer 
da^-s of temperate latitudes. He also descended into the 
underworld of Po, whence he secured for men arrificial fire, 
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which he found burning in the fingers and toes of tlie sister 
of the Great Lady of Night. These he plucked ail but one, 
and ^vas then ahnofit cormnned in die conhagradon which 
ensued, when the goddess in her wrath cast the seeds of the 
remaining 0^e into the kaikomako tree that thence* 
forward provided the soft underwood used by the Maori in 
kindling flame by IHction. Maui failed when he sought to 
secure Lmmortajity for man. 

The religion of the Maori was supplemented with a 
biological development of die primitive mana concept and 
with a belief in ghosts, w'hfch appears to have had Anatolian 
origin. According to the flrst of these all things had hau, an 
intangible substance capable of embodying mauri or vital 
principle and of being thus vitalized by the ritual use of the 
kura or ^cred stones. On the other hand it was possible to 
destroy hau and then mattri would perish vvith it. The 
inunortaltty of clue& depended on the transference of their 
liau at death to paradise. According to the latter that 
which* in the case of all freemen, went to the teaping^off 
place of spirits and thence to Po was not mauri but wainia. 
The wairua or ghost was not confined in Po but might 
revisit the scenes of its earthly life. But the return of wairua to 
the pah was undesirable, their influence was bad. For this 
reason the tUd or figures of ancestors were carved vri th obtruding 
tongues in order that their derision should drive wainia from 
the palisade of the village and from its whare, or houses. 

The tohunga doubtless found professional occupation to 
the exposition of dreams. He also practised makutu or 
wizardry. The original tohunga of the canoes had possessed 
in legend great efficacy as wizards, and their descendants no 
doubt derived reputation from the culdvation of an extra* 
ordinary susceptibility. It has been remarked that a 
modem watcr-findci, equipped with his external apparatus 
of witchhazel and with subconscious perception of the 
percolation of a subterranean stream, would not dsfler 
greatly either in method or in mentality from a tohunga 
acting m this capacity. Moreover, the ritual of sacrifice to 
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the gods had equ^pp<^d ihc tohuiiga with sLtfTicient know¬ 
ledge of the anatomy of the human sul^oct to make him ait 
expert manipulator in the setting of fractured bones, po^bly 
also in the neolithic operation of trephining on the sk ull , 

Such operations may have been In frequem request. 
Prior to British control tliere was for a paJi rarely lacking a 
direction whither attack was impending or whence it 
might be expected. Thus the Maori, like the Dorian 
Spartans, lived in a constant preparation for warfere that 
reduced neither their conjugal fidelity nor ilidr love of 
oratory nor their desire for indlvidu^ adventure. They 
frequently made lengthy Journeys by land or water and 
o^asionally Field great tribal or intertribal gatherings for 
discussion or simply for entertainmcjit. At suc!i times 
hospitality was prorided on a lavish scale and the 
entertaining chief might devote months to preparation. 
Large atlotmcnis were taken into cultivation for the growing 
of kumara ; numberless baskets would be made to hold the 
provisions, each destined to contain a complete meat * 
hshiug would ytdd a supply of dried shark flesh many 
times exceeding the ordinary provision of the community j 
the girls would zealously r^earsc the dances with which 
guests were to be entertained. As the day of the festivities, 
which might be continued for weeks, arrived great u'atls of 
pjfnvisjons were, stacked and lofty platforms constructed for 
the display of comestibles. It is recorded that one such 
wall extended for over a mile and was no Jess than five feet 
high and as many broad. Tlie scaffolding of the platforms 
might be fifty to sixty feet in height fringed wdih pendant 
dried shark and piled tier upon tier with baskets of food. 

When the ^ests arrived they were greeted ceremoniously 
and took their seats on the central space within the ring of 
huts. There the food would be brought to them by women 
With many excuses for its inadequacy. Ear h Ariki would be 
provided with a separate basket and would withdraw lo 
consume its contents alone, for his mana communicated 
tapu to all that he touched. Wlicn every one had fed there 
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would be speeches; the duels would take Uicir scats on 
their tapu mats, wearing their ceremonial doaks ana 
equipped with the regaUa of their rank j bunch® of the 
rare while tail feathcis of the huia, a speaes of hoopo^ 
liangiag on their shoulders, beautiful jade ornaments m 
imitation of the tootb of the tiger shark m one car, the 
dried head of a buia pendant from the other ; tht^ tac® 
mirad® of the tatooist’s art. On theh breasts wmld hang 
tiki, grot®que jewels wrought in jade in the sembl^ce ot a 
man with red cement ey® ; each would grasp 
merai or club and bis carved hani or walking-stick. When 
the speech® were over the women wotdd give their 
entcrtaiamenl, the poi posture dance, in which the danceia 
standing in rows, their heads decked with white fathers, 
would twirl balls of rush Icav® over their heads, heating 
time to musical accompaniment, while the audience chanted 
some andent song or karakia. Such was the great sea- 
passage song of the Aotca canoe, composed and recited hrsi 
by its chief in ancient days to animate his crew ^ t ey 
made for the new land from Uidr andcni home in Raiatea. 

Then sviih a change of rhythm in the band of piping 
noae-fluiK would foUoiv the solo danca, an entcrtaini^t 
of more primitive appeal. First one and then another of the 
n,ii« r;anii would in lum lay aside her dute and inform, 
ecstatic and unashamed, the native dance, in which ev^' 
muscle of her body would appear to leap, quiver and entice. 
Then on a sudden she would stand, hands on hips, a statue 
of defiant passion. Her turn was over, with ey® upo” the 
ground she cflaccd herself again amongst the musicians, 
whilst another took her place. This emertainment com- 
pletcd, the men w'ould betake ihemsclv® again to oratory 
until dark, after which gu®ta and hosts retired to Uie 

smoky comfort of the slecping-huis. 

Wlicn a Maori was likely to die he was placed ui a sliw 
outside the pah, for a house in which a man had dieO 
l>ccajnc tapu and could not be used agmn. If ibc sick 
was a chief, an influential tohunga would continue with min 
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night and day, bis relatives would assemble and mourn. 
He was sometimes moved &om village to vUlage in order 
that the supply of mounters should not fail. .‘\t death the 
mourning b^ame cjttremcly demomtradve. Women cut 
their faces, arms and thiglis, rubbing in charcoal and thus 
rendering the disfigurement permanent. Tlie body lay 
dressed in the b^t clothes of the deceased, his regalia tiki, 
merai, hani lay beside him. His oourage and hospitality, 
the strength of his mauri w'ere rehearsed ; he was bitterly 
reproached for leaving bis people. He was likened to Tanc 
overthrown, to a shattered canoe, to a singing bird. Lead¬ 
ing men from assembled tribes pronounced a stately vatedic- 
tion ; ** Go, O Sire ! Go to die black pit of death. To 
Retnga, the leaping-off place of departed spirits 1 Depart 
to the undenvorld, to the home of the Great Lady of Night, 
for that is the great abode of us all. Go to greet your 
ancestors, who have gone before you. Go 1 ** The coffin, 
shaped like a canoe, was hung up in a tree of the sacred 
woods, which thenceforward became escceedingly tapu, and 
was left (o decay. Later the bones were cleansed and 
secretly buried by the tohimga. Tliose who handled the 
dead w-ere tapu, and their release from restrictions which 
prohibited their touching food with their hands, was removed 
cmly when offerings of food had been made to the spirit of 
the dead by his eldest son and daughter. The tomb of a 
chief was a very tapu place sliadowed by the lialf of a canoe 
and containing his regalia and his bones ; by it was placed 
a calabash of wat^ and a basket of provisions. In the 
canoe the spirit of wairua was to depart to eternity, the 
provisions were for its sustenance upon its journey* Lesser 
men were deplored with Jess state, but with extreme mani¬ 
festation!; of grief. For a w'oman who died there might be 
lamentation, but no religious ceremony; there W'as the 
vague anddpaiion that her ghost would reach some after- 
world inferior in comfort even to that awaiting men. For a 
slave, since be was but a thin g without soul or ghost, there 
was neither ceremony nor lamentation, only annihilation. 
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